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Chapter if, 
AN EVENT. 


CARCE Ices uphappy in her decision than in her 
uncertainty, and every way dissatislied with hey 
situation, her viows and herself, Cecilia was atill 

so distivdaed, and yncomfortable, when Delvile called 
the next morning,; the could not discover what her , 
determination hadt 
with hardly any f 

But Cecilia 








above affectation, and a stranger to 
art. “I woul! fnot, Sir’? she enid, “keep yon an 
instant in sua fee, when Tam no longer in suapense 
myself, I may have appeared trifling, but Ishaye' been 
nothing less, and you would readily exculpate me of 
caprice, if half the distrege of my irreaolution was known 
to you. Even now, when [hesitate no more, my mind 
is ao ill at ease, that I could neither worlder nor -be 
displeased chould you hesitate in your turmn,”? 

You hesitate no more?” cried he, almost breath~ 
lesa at the sound of those words, “and ig it possible 
heme Oh my Cecilia bia it possible your resolution is in 
ny Bivour 7 
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“ Alas!” cried she, “how little is your reason to 
rejoice! a dejected and melancholy gift is all you can 
receive |”? 

“Tie I take it, then,” ciied. he, in a voice that spoke 
joy, pain, and feai all at once in commotion, * tell me 
if your reluctance has its onigin in me, that I may rather 
even yet 1elinquish you, than meiely owe your hand 
to the selfishness of persecution ?” 

“Your pride,” said she, half smiling, “has some 
iight to be alarmed, though I meant not to alarm it. 
No! it is with myself only I am at variance, with my 
own weakness and want of judgment that I quanel, 
in you T have all the ieliance that the highest 
opinion of yom honour and integrity can give me.” 

This waa enough for the warm heat of Delvile, not 
only to restore peace, but to awaken rapture. He was 
almost as wild with delight, as he had before been with 
appiehension, and poured foith his acknowledgments 
with so much fervour of gratitude, that Cecilia imper- 
ceptibly grew recdnciled to herself, and before she missed. 
her dejection, participated in his contentment, 

She quitted him as soon as she had power, to 
acquaint Mis Charlton with what had passed, and 
assist in preparing hei to accompany them to the altar ; 
while Delvile flew to his new acquaintance, Mr Single- 
ton, the lawyer, to requeat him to supply the place of 
Mr Monckton in giving her away. 

All was now hastened with the titmost expedition, 
and to avoid observation, they agreed to meet at the 
church ; their desire of secresy, however potent, never 
urging them to wish the ceremony should be peiformed 
in a place lesa awful. : 

‘When the chairs, however, came, which were to 
cary the two ladies thither, Cecilia trembled and hung 
back. ‘The greatness of her undertaking, the hazard of 
all her future happiness, the diegraceful secreay of her 
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conduct, the expected reproaches of Mrs Delvile, and 
the boldness and indelicacy of the step she was about to 
take, all so forcibly atruck, and so painfully wounded 
her, that the moment she was summoned to ect out, 
she again lost her resolution, and regretting the hour 
that ever Delvile was known to her, she sunk into a 
chair, and gave up her whole saul to anguish and 
SOrOWs 

The good Mra Charlton nied in vain to console 
hers a sudden horror against hetself had now seized 
her spirits, which, exhauated by long stiagglea, could 
ally no more, 

In this situation she was at length smprised by 
Delvile, whose uneasy astonishment that she had failed 
in her appointment, was only to be equalled by that 
with which he was stiuck at the sight of hei tears, 
He demanded the cause with the utmost tenderness 
and apprehension ; Cecilia for some time could not 
peak, and then, with a deep sigh, “ Ah!’? she cried, 
“Mr Delvile! how weak are we all when unsupported 
by ou own esteem! how feeble, how incdnsistent, how 
as when our comage hae any foundation bur 

uty | 

Delvile, much relieved by finding her sadnesa sprung 
not fiom any new affliction, gently reproached her 
breach of promise, and earnestly entreated her to repair 
it The clergyman,” ciied he, “is waiting ; I have 
left him with Mr Singleton in the vestiy; no new 
objections have started, and no new obstacles have 
intervened; why, then, torment onraclves with dia 
cussing again the old one, which we have already con~ 
sidered till every possible aigument upon them is 
exhausted? Tranquillize, I conjure you, your agitated 
spirits, and if the truest tenderness, the moat artimated 
eateerh, and the gratefulleat admization, can soften your 
fnture cares, and gneure your future peace, every anni~ 
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versary of thie day will iecompense my Cecilia for 
every pang she now suffers ” 

Cecilia, half soothed and half ashamed, finding she 
had in fact nothing new to say or to object, compelled 
herself to rise, and, penetiated by his solicitations, 
endeavouted to compose her mind, and promised to 
follow him, 

He would not trust her, however, fiom his sight, 
but seizing the vety instant of her yenewed. congent, he 
dismissed the chains, and ordering a hackney-coach, 

referred any iisk to that of he: again waveving, and 
insisted upon accompanying her in it himself. 

Cecilia had now scarce time to breathe, before she 
found. heiself at the porch of ——' church. Delvile 
hurried her out of the caniage, and then offered hia 
aim to Mos Charlton. Not a word waa spoken by any 
of the party till they went into the vestry, where Del. 
vile ordered Cecilia a glass of water, and having hastily 
made his compliments to the clergyman, gave her hand 
to Mi Singleton, who Jed her to the altar. 

The ceremony wag now begun ; and. Cecilia, finding 
herself past all’ power of tetiacting, soon called her 
thoughts from wishing it, and tuned her whole aften» 
tion to the awful seryice ; to which though she listened 
with reverence, her full satisfaction in the object of her 
yowa, made her listen without tenor, But when the 
piiest came to that solemn adjuration, Jf aay maa can 
shew any just cause why they may not ‘anefuily be yoined 
Jogether, 2 conscious tear stole into her eye, and A sigh 
eacaped fiom Delvile that went to her heat: but, 
when the priest concluded the exhortation with fet dim 
now speak, or alte hereafter for-ever bald bis peacty a 
female voice at some distance, called. out in shisl} accents, 
«T do.” : 

The ceremony was instantly stopt. The astonished. 
pilest immediately shut up the book to regud the 
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intended bride and bridegroom; Delvile atarted with 
amazement to see whence the sound proceeded; and 
Cecilia, aghnet, and struck with horior, faintly shrickt, 
and caught hold of Mra Chalton, 

The consternation was general, and general was the 
silence, though all of one accord turned round towards 
the place whence the voice issued: a female form at 
the same moment was seen tushing fram a pew, who 
glided out of the chmch with the quicknesr of light~ 
ning, 

Not a word waa yet uttered, every one seeming sooted 
to the pot on which he stood, and icgacing in mute 
wonder the place this form had cioased. 

Delvile at length exclaimed, “What can this 
mean??? 

"Did you not know the woman, Sir??? said the 
clergyman, 

«No, Six, I did not even se¢ her.” 

“Nor you, madam?” said he, addreasing Cecilia. 

«No, Six? she answered, in a voice that scarce 
aittculated the two ayllables, and changing colour so 
frequently, that Delvile, apprehensive she would faint, 
flew to her, calling out, ¢ ae me support you! ”? 

She turned fiom him hastily, and atill, holding by 
Mis Charlton, moved away fiom the altar. 

“Whither,” cried Delvile, fearfully following her, 
“whither are you going ?”” 

She made not any anawer ; but still, though tottering 
ag much from emotion as Mis Charlton from infirmity, 
she walkéd on, 

«Why did you stop the ceremony, Sir?” cried 
Delvile, impatiently speaking to the clergyman. 

“No cetemony, 8h,” he returned, “could proceed 
with such an interruption.” 

» Tt has been wholly accidental,” cried he, “ for we" 
heither of ua know the woman, who could not have any 
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right or authority for the prohibition.” ‘Then yet more 
anxiously puisuing Cecilia, why,” he continued, 
“do you thus move off?—Why leave the ceremony 
unfinished ?——-Mrrs Charlton, what is it you are about ? 
—Cecilia, I beseech you 1eturn, and let the service go 
on!? 

Cecilia, making a motion with her hand to forbid his 
following her, still silently proceeded, though diawing 
along with equal difficulty Mrs Charlton and herself. 

“This is insuppostable!*? cried Delvile, with 
vehemence, “turn, I conjure you !—my Cecilia !— 
my wife !—why is it you thus abandon me ?——Turn, 
I implore you, and ieceive my eternal vows !-—Mre 
Charlton, bring her back,—Cecilia, you must not 
go! —~” 

He now attempted to take her hand, but shrinking 
from hia touch, in an emphatic but low voice, she said, 
“Yes, Sir, I must !—an inteidiction such as thie !—~for 
the world could I not brave it!” 

She then made an effort to somewhat quicken her 

ace. 
F “Where,” cried Delvilc, half frantic, “where id 
this infamous woman? This wretch who has thus 
wantonly destroyed me!” 

And he pushed out of the church in pursuit of her. 

The clergyman and Mr Singleton, who had hitherto 
been wondering spectators, came now to offer their 
assistance to Cecilia, She declined any help for her- 
self, but gladly accepted their services for Mrs Charlton, 
who, thunderstruck by all that had past, scetned almost 
robbed of her faculties, Mr Singleton proposed calling 
a hackney coach, she consented, and they stopt for it at 
the church poich, 

The clergyman now began to enquire of the pew- 
opener, what she knew of the woman, who she was, and 
how she had got, into the church? She knew of her, 
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she answered, nothing, but that she had come in to 
early prayers, and she supposed she had hid hevelf in a 
pew when they were over, aa ahe had thought the 
church entizely empty, 

hackney coach now drew up, and while the 
yentlemen were nasisting Mrs Charlton into it, Delvile 


turned, 

x have puraued and. enquired,” cried he, “in vain, 
T cay neither discover nov hear of her.—But what is all 
this?” Whither are you going ?—What docs this coach 
do here ?-——-—-Mrs Charlton, why do you get into it~ 
Cecilia, what ave you doing °”” 

Cecilia turned away from him in silence, ‘Ihe shock 
she had received, took from her all power of speech, 
while amazement and teiror deprived her even of ielief 
fiom tens, She believed Delvile to blame, though she 
knew not in what, but the obscurity of her fears acrved 
only to render them more dreadful. 

She was now getting into the coach herself, but 
Delvile, who could neither brook her displeasure, nor 
endure her departure, forcibly daught her hand, and 
called out, You are mine, you are my ifs /—I will 
part with you no more, and go whithersoever you will, 
t will follow and claim'you |”? 

“Stop me not!’? cried she, impatiently though 
faintly, “I am sick, I am ill already,———if you detain 
me any longer, J shall be unable to support myuelf'! ”? 

“Oh then reat on me!” cried he, still holding her ; 
vest but upon me till the ceremony is over |-——-yatts 

Hit drive me to despair and to madness if you leave me 
in this barbarous manner ! ”? 

A crowd now began to gather, and the words bride and 
bridegroom reached the ears of Cecilia, who half dead 
with shame, with fear, and with distress, hastily anid 
«You are determined to make me miserable!” and 
anatching away her hand, which Delvile at those worda 
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could no longer hold, she threw hevself into the 
carriage. 

Delvile, however, jumped in after her, and with an 
air of authority ordered the coachman to Pall-Mall, 
and then drew up the glassea, with n look of fiercencas 
at the mob, 

Cecilia had neither apiits nor power to tesist him ; 
yet, offended by his violence, and shocked to be thus 
publickly pursued by him, her looks spoke a resentment, 
far mote mortifying than any verbal yeproach. 

“Inhuman Cecilia!” ciied he, passionately, “to 
desert me at the very altar!—to cast me of at the 
matant the most sacred ties were uniting us !——and 
then thus to look at me !—to treat me with this disdain 
at a time of such distiaction !—to scorn me thus in« 
juriously at the moment you unjustly abandon me {| ” 

“To how dreadful a acene,”? said Cecilia, recovering 
fiom her consternation, “have you exposed me! ta 
what shame, what indignity, what inepmable dis- 
gace! ”? 

“Oh heaven!” ced he with horior, “if any 
crime, any offence of mine has occasioned this fatal 
blow, the whole wold holds not a wretch ao culpable 
as myself, nor one who wil] sooner allow the justice of 
your tigow { my veneration for you has ever equalled 
my affection, and could T think it was eee me you 
have suffered any indignity, I should soon abhor myself 
ag you seem to abhor me. But what is it I have done? 
How have I thus incensed you? By what action, by 
what guilt, have I incmned this displeasure ? ”? 

Whence,” cried she, came that voice which 
atill vibrates in my car? T'he prohibition could not be 
on my accaunt, since none to whom I am known have 
either 1ight or interest in eyen wishing it.’”” 

* What an inference is this! over me, then, do you 
conclude thig woman had any pawer ??? 
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Here they stopt at the lodgings, Deolvile handed 
both the Indice out. Cecilia, eager to avoid his impor~ 
thnities, and dreadfully disturbed, hastily past him, and 
jan up staise ; but Mis Chaijton iefused not his arm, on 
which she lent till they reached the cdiawing-1oom. 

Cecilia then 1ang the bell for her servant, and gave 
oiders that a post-chaise might be sent for immediately. 

Delvile now felt offended in hia tan; but auppreasing 
hia vehemence, he giavely and quietly said  Deter« 
mined as you mec to leave me, indifferent to my peace, 
atid incredulous of my word, deign, at least, before we 
part, to be more explicit in your accusation, und tell me 
if indeed it is possible you can suapect that the wretch 
who bioke off the ceremony, had ever fiom me 1ecelved 
provocation for auch an action ?”? 

«TI know not what to suapect,” said Cecilia, * whore 
every thing is thus involved in obscwity ; but T must 
own T should have some difficulty to think those words 
the effect of chance, o1 to credit that thei speaker was 
concealed without design.” 

* You are right, then, madam,” ciied he, resentfully, 
“to discard me! to treat me with contempt, to banish 
me without repugnance, since T see you believe me 
capable of duplicity, and imagine Foam better in~ 
formed im this afftir than T appear to be. You have 
stid T shall make you miserable,—no, madam, no ! 
your happiness and misciy depend not npon one you 
hold so worthless |”? 

On whatever they depend,” said Cecilia, « T am too 
Tittle at ense for discussion, T wauld no more be dating 
than superstitious, but none of our proceedings have 
ploapeied, and since their privacy has alwaya been cone 
trary both to my judgment and’ my principles, 1 know 
not how to repine at a failure T cannot think unmerited, 

: Mya Charlton, our chaise is coming ; you will be rendy, 
T hope, to set off in it directly 3” 
N 
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Delvile, too angry to truat himself to speak, now 
walked about the raam, and endeavawed to calm hint- 
self; but so little was hia success, that though silent 
till the chaise wae announced, when he heard that 
dreaded sound, and enw Cecilia steady in her purpose 
of depaiting, he wasso much shocked and afflicted, that, 
clagping his hands in a traneport of passion and grief, 
he exclaimed “ This, then, Cecilia, is your faith { this 
is the felicity you bid me hope ! this is the recompense 
of my sufferings, and the performance of your 
engagement ! ”” 

Cecilia, struck by these repioaches, turned back ; but 
while she hesitated how to answer them, he went ons 
“You are insensible to my misery, and impenctiable to 
my entreaties ; a secret enemy has had power to make 
mé odious in your sight, though for her enmity I can 
assign no cause, though even her existence was this 
morning unknown to me! Eyer 1eady to abandon, and 
most willing to condemn me, you have more confidence 
in a yague conjectme, than in all you have observed of 
the whole tenour of my character. Without knowing 
why, you ae disposed to believe me ciiminal, without 
deigning to say wherefore, you aie cager to banish me 

our presence. Yet scarce could a consciousness of guilt 
itself, wound me so forcibly, so keenly, as your suspecting 
T am guilty!” : 

* Again, then,” cried Cecilia, “shall I subject 
,tayself to a scene of euch disgrace and horror? No, 
never |———T’he punishment of my error shall at least 
secure ita 1eformation, Yet if I merit your reproaches, 
I desei ve not your regaid ; cease, therefore, to profess any 
for me, or make them no more.” 

“ Shew but to them,” ciied he, “ the smallest 
sensibility, shew but for me the most distant concern, 
and I will ty to bea my disappointment without mur- 
muring, and submit to your decrces as to those from 
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which there is no appeal: bue to wound without 
deigning even to look at what you destroy,—to shoot 
at random those arrows that are pointed with poison, 
lo see them fasten on the heail, and corrode its vital 
functions, yet look on without compunction, or tun 
away with cold disdain, —Oh wheie ia the candour L 
thought lodged in Cecilia! wheie the justice, the 
equity, I believed a pait of herself! ”” 

“After all that has past,” said Cecilia, sensibly 
touched by hie disticas, I expected not these com~ 
plaints, nor that, from me, any assurances would be 
wanted 5 yet, if it will quict your mind, if it will better 
reconcile you to our separation——”” 

Oh fatal piclude! * interrupted he, “what on 
earth can quiet my mind that leada to our separation t 
—Give to me no condescension with any such view,— 
preserve your indifference, persevere in yqur coldness, 
tiiumph still in your power of insphing those feelings 
you can never return,—all, every thing is more aupport~ 
able than to talk of our sepmation |” 

«Yet how,” ciied she, parted, torn asunder aa we 
have been, how is it now to be avoided?” 

“Trost in my honour! Shew me but the con» 
fidence which I will venture to say I deserve, and then 
will that union no Jonger be inspeded, which in future, 
Tam‘ceitain, will never be repented!” 

“Good heaven, what a requeal! faith go implicit 
would be frenzy.’” 

You doubt, then, my integiity? You suspect? 

“Indeed I do not; yet in a case of such import 
ance, what ought to guide me,but my own reason, my 
own conscience, my own senec of tight? Pain me 
not, therefore, with ieproachea, disticss me no more 
with entreaties, when 1 solemnly declare that no earthly 
consideration shall ever apa make me promise you my 
haud, while the terror of Mrs Delvile’s displeasure has 
possession of my Joart. And now adieu’? 
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“You give me, then, up?” 

Be patient, I beseech you; and attempt not to 
follow me; ’tis a step I cannot permit.” 

‘ Not follow you? And who has power ta prevent 
me? 

« Thave, Sir, if to incur my endless resentment is of 
any consequence to you.” 

She then, with an air of determined steadiness, 
moved on; Mrs Charlton, assisted by the servants, 
being already upon the stais. 

«0 tyranny!” cried he, what submission is it you 
exactl—May I not even enquire into the dreadful 
mystery of this morning?” 

«Yes, certainly.” 

“ And may I not acquaint you with it, should it be 
discovered ?”” 

**T shall not be sorry to hear it. Adieu.” 

She was now half way down the staire; when, 
losing all forbearance, he hastily flew after her, and 
endeavouring to stop her, called out, “If you do not 
, hate and detest me,—if I am not loathsome and ab- 
horrent to you, O quit me not thus insensibly }— 
Cecilia! my beloved Cecilia !—speak to me, at least, 
one word of less severity! Look at me once more, 
and tell me we part not for-ever | ”” 

Cecilia then turned iownd, and while a starting tear 
shewed her sympathetic distress, said, « Why will you 
thus oppress me with entreaties I ought not to gratify ? 
——Hayve I not accompanied you to the altar,—and can 
you doubt what I have thought of yon?” 

“ Have thought?—-Oh Cecilia !—is ‘it then all 
over?”? . 

« Pray suffer me to go quietly, and fear not T shall 
go too happily! Suppress your own feelings, rather 
than seek to awaken mine. Alag! there is little 
occasion !——Oh Mr Delvile! were our connection 
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opposed by no duty, and iepugnant to no fiienda, were 
ic attended by no impropriety, and cairied on with no 
neceasity of disguise,——you would not tus chiuge 
me with indifference, you would not suspect me of 
insensibility,—Oh no! ‘the choice of my heart would 
then be ite glory, and all T now blush to feel, I should 
openly and with pride acknowledge ! ” : 

She then hurried to the chaise, Delvile pursuing her 
with thanks and blessings, and gratefully assuring her, 
aa he handed her into it, that he would cey all her in~ 
junctions, and not even attempt to see her, till he could 
bring her some intelligence concerning the morning’s 
transaction, 

The chaise then drove off. 


Ors 


Chapter tif, 
A CONSTLRNATION« 


HE journey was melancholy and tedious: Mra 
Charlton, extremely fatigued by the unugoal 
hurry and exercise both of mind and body which 

she had lately gone through, was obliged to travel very 
slowly, and to fie upon the road. Cecjlia, however, 
was in no haste to proceed: she.was going to no one 
she wished to see, she was wholly without expectation 
of meeting, with any thing that could give her pleasure, 
The unforjunate expedition in which she had been 
engaged, left her now nothing but regret, and only prow 
mised her in future sorrow and mortification, 

Mrs Charlton, after her return home, still continued 
ill, and Cecilia, who constantly attended her, had the 
additional affliction of imputing her indisposition ta hers 
self. Livery thing she thought conspired ta punish the 
‘gto ahe had committed; her proceedings ware dis 
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coveied, though her motives were unknown; the 
Delvile family could not fail to hear of her enterprize, 
and while they attributed it to her temerity, they would 
exult in its farlme : but chiefly hung upon her mind the 
unaccountable piphibition of het maniage. Whence 
that could procéed she was wholly without ability to 
diyine, yet he: sumizes were not move fiuitless than 
yaious. At one moment she imagined it some frolic of 
Moince, at another some peifidy of Monckton, and at 
another an idle and unmeaning trick of some stianger to 
them all, But none of these auppositions carried with 
them any ait of probability; Monice, even if he had 
watched their motions and putsued them to the church, 
which his inquisitive impeitinence made by no means 
impossible, could yet haidly have either tame or oppor- 
tunity to engage any woman in so extraordinary an 
undertaking; Mi Monckton, however aveise to the 
connection, she consideied as a man of too much honow 
to bieak it off in a mannei so alarming and disgracefpl ; 
and mischief so wanton in any stianger, seemed to 
lequite a shate of unfeeling effrontery, which could full 
to the lot of so few as to make this suggestion unnatural 
and incredible, 

Sometimes she imagined that Delvile might formerly 
have been affianced to some woman, who having accident~ 
ally discoveied his intentions, took this desperate method 
of rendeiing them aboitive: but this waa a short-lived 
thought, and speedily gave way to her esteem for his 
general chatacter, and her confidence i the fir: eas of 
his probity. 

‘Al, therefore, was dark and mysterious; conjecture 
was baffled, and meditation was useless, Her opinions 
weie unfixed, and he: heart was miserable; she could 
only be steady in believing Delvile as unhappy as her 
éelf, and only find conaolation in believing him, also, as 
blameless, 
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Thice daya passed thus, without incident or intelli. 
gence; he time wholly occupied in attending Mia 
Charlton; her thoughts all engrosied upon her own 
situation: but upon the fourth day she was informed that 
a lady was in the parlom, who desired to apeak with her. 
@ She presently went down staiis,—and, upon entering 
the 100m, perceived Mia Delvile! 

Seized with astonishment and fea, she stopt short, 
and, looking aghast, held by the doo, robbed of all 
powel to 1eceive so unexpected and unwelcome a visitor, 
by an inteinal sensation of guilt, mingled with a diead 
of discovery and 1epionch, 

Mis Delile, addvessing hei with the coldest polite. 
ness, said, “I fear I have suprised you; I am souy I 
had not time to acquaint you of my intention to wait 
upon you,” 

Cecilia then, moving fiom the door, faintly answered, 
“T cannot, madam, but be honomed by your notice, 
wheneve: you ate pleased to confer it,” 

They then sat down; Mis Delvile presciving an air 
the most formal and distant, and Cecilia half sinking 
with apprehensive aie? 

After a short and ill-boding silence, “I mean not,’ 
said Mia Delvile, “to embairasy o1 distress you 5 I will 
not, therefore, keep you in suspense of the purport of 
my visit. I come not to make enquitles, I come not 
to put your sincerity to any trial, nor to torture yout 
delicacy ; I dispenae with all explanation, for I have 
not one doubt to solve: I dow what has passed, I dnow 
that my son loves you.” I 

Not all her secret alarm, nor all the pertubation of 
her feara, had taught Cecilia to expect so diect an 
attack, nor enabled her to bear the shock of it with 
any composuies she could not apeak, she could not look 
at.Mre Delvile she arose, and walked to the window, 
without knowing what she Was doing. 
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Here, however, her distress was not likely to dimi- 
nish ; ‘for the first sight she saw was Fidel, who barked, 
and jumped up at the window to lick her handa. 

“Good God! Fidel here!” exclaimed Mrs 
Delvile, amazed. : 

Cecilia, totally overpowered, covered her glowing 
face with both her hands, and sunk into a chair. 

Mrs Delvile for a few minutes was silent; and then, 
following her, said, Imagine not I am making any 
discovery, nor suspect me of any design to develop your 
sentiments. That Mortimer could love in vain I never 
believed ; that Miss Beverley, possessing so much mexit, 
could be blind to it in another, I never thought possible. 
I mean not, therefore, to solicit any account or éxplana- 
tion, but merely to beg your patience while I talk to 
you myself, and your permission to speak to you with 
openness and truth.” 

Cecilia, though relieved by this calmness from all 
apprehension of reproach, found in her manner a cold~ 
negs that convinced her of the loss of her affection, and 
in the introduction to her business a solemnity that 
assured her what she should decree would be unalter- 
able. She uncovered her face to shew her respectful 
attention, but she could not raise it up, and could not 
utter a word, 

Mrs Delvile then seated herself next her, and gravely 
continued her discourse. 

« Miss Beverley, however little acquainted with the 
state of our family affairs, can scarcely have been unin« 
formed that a fortune auch as hers seema almost all that 
family can desire; nor can she have failed to observe, 
‘that her merit and accontplishments have no where 
been more felt and admired: the choice therefore of 
Moitimer she could not doubt would have our sanction, 
and when she honoured. his proposals with her favour, 
she might, naturally conclude she gave happiness and 
pleasure to all his friende,”’ 
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Cecilia, superior to accepting a palliation of which 
she felt heraclf undeserving, now lifted ap her ‘head, 
and forcing herself to speak, said “ No, madam, I will 
not deceive you, for I have never been deceived myself: 
I presumed not to expect yout approbation,—though in 
missing it I have for ever lost my own |”? 

“ Fjaa Mortimer, then,” cried she with cagerness, 
“been atrictly honourable ? has he neither beguiled nor 
betrayed you? ”* 

«No, madam,” said she, blushing, «I have nothing 
to reproach him with.” 

“Then he is indeed my son!” cried Mrs Delvile, 
with emotion 5 “had he been treacherous to you, while 
disobedient to us, I had indisputably renounced him.” 

Cecilia, whe now seemed the only culprit, felt: her. 
self in a state of humiliation not to be borne; she 
collected, therefore, all her courage, and said, * I have 
cleared Mr Delvile; permit me, madam, now, to aay 
something for myself.” 

“Certainly ; you cannot oblige me more than by 
speaking without dispuige.”” 

“Tt ia not in the hope of regaining your good 
opinion,—that, I sce, is lost !—but merely—-”” 

No, not Jost,” aaid Mrs Delvile, * but if once it 
was yct higher, the fault was my own, in indulging an 
expectation of perfection to which human nature is 
perhaps unequal.”” 

Ah, then, thought Cecilia, all is over! the contempt 
I so much feared is incwred, and though it may be 
softened, it can never be removed | 

“Speak, then, and with sincerity,” she continued, 
all you wish me to hear, and then grant me your 
attention in retwn to the purpose of my present 
jouney,”” 

“TI have little, madam,” anawered the depressed 
Cecilin, to says you tell me you already know all 
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that has past; T will not, therefore, pretend to take 
any merit from revealing it: I will only add, that my 
consent to this taneaction has made me miserable 
almost from the moment I gave it; that I meant and 
wished to rettact ag soon ag reflection pointed out to 
me my erior, and that circumstances the most peiverse, 
not blindness to piopiicty, nor stubbornness in wrong, 
ted me to make, at Inst, that fatal attempt, of which the 
recollection, to my last hour, must fill me with regret 
and shame,” 

“I wonder not,” said Mis Delvile, that in a 
situation where delicacy was so much less requisite than 
comage, Miss Beverley should feel herself distressed. 
and unhappy. A mind such as hers could never err 
with impunity; and it i¢ solely from a certainty of her 
innate sense of right, that I venture to wait upon her 
now, and that I have any hope to influence Aer upon 
whose influence alone om whole family must in future 
depend, Shall I now proceed, or is there any thing 
you wish to say first ?’” 

“No, madam, nothing.” 

* Fear me, then, 1 beg of you, with no pre-deter+ 
mination to disregard me, but with an equitable resolu~ 
tion to attend to reason, and a candour that leaves an 
opening to conviction, Not casy, indeed, is such a 
task, to a mind pre-occupied with an intention to be 
guided by the dictates of inclination,—”” 

You wrong me, indeed, madam!” interrupted 
Cecilia, greatly hut, “my mind haboms no such in- 
tention, it has no desire but to be guided by duty, it ia 
wretched with a consciousness of haying failed in it! 
T pine, I sicken to recover my own good opinions I 
should then no longer feel unworthy of yoma; and 
whether or not I might be able to regain it, I should at 
least. lose this ciuel depression that now ainks me in 
your presence | ** 
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To regain it,” said Mra Delvile, “ were to exerciae 
but half your power, which at this moment enables you, 
if such is your wish, to make me think of you more 
highly than one human being ever thought of another, 
Do you condescend to hold this worth your while?” 

Cecilia started at the question; her heart beat quick 
with atiuggling passions; she saw the sacrifice which 
was to be requited, and her pride, her affronted ed 
arose high to anticipate the rejection; but the design 
waa combated by her affections, which opposed the 
indignant 1ashness, and told her that one hasty apeech 
might separate he: from Delvile for ever. When this 
painful conflict was over, of which Mis Delvile patiently 
waited the isuue, slic answeied, with much hesitation, 
To vegnin your good opinion, madam, greatly, truly 
aa I value it,—is what I now scarecly dare hope.” 

* Say not so,” cried she, “since, if you hope, you 
cannot miss it, I pm pose to point out to you the means 
to 1ecover it, and to tell you how greatly I shall think 
myself your debtor if you refuse not to employ 
them,”” 

She stopt; but Cecilia hung back; fearful of her 
own atrength, she daied venture at no professions 5 yet, 
how either to support, or dispute her compliance, ahe 
dreaded to think, 

«T come to you, then,” Mra Delvile solemnly 12- 
sumed, “in the name of Mr Delvile, and in the name 
of our whole family 5 a family as ancient as it is honour 
able, ag honomable as it is ancient, Consider mv ae its 
representative, and hear in me its common voice, common 
apinion, and common address, 

“My son, the supporter of onr house, the sole 
guardian of its name, and the heir of our united forw 
tunes, has selected you, we know, for the lady of his 
choice, and so fondly has fixed upon you his affectiona, 
that he is ready to relinquish us all in preference to 
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subduing them. ‘To yourself alone, then, can we apply, 
and I come to you——.”” 

“0 hold, madam, hold |” interrupted Cecilia, whose 
courage now revived fiom resentment, I know what 
you would say; you come to tell me of your disdain ; 
you come to repioach my presumption, and to kill me 
with your contempt! ‘There is little occasion for auch 
a step; I am depressed, I am self-condemned already : 
spare me, therefore, this insupportable humiliation, wound 
me not with your scom, oppress me not with your 
supetiority! I aim at no competition, I attempt no 
vindication, I acknowledge my own Jittleness as readily 
as you can despise it, and nothing but indignity could. 
urge me to defend it! ”” 

“ Believe me,”’ said Mrs Delvile, * I meant not to 
hurt or offend you, and I am soriy if I have appeared 
to you either arrogant or assuming, The peculiar and 
perilous situation of my family has perhaps betrayed me 
into offensive expressions, and made me guilty myself of 
an ostentation which in others has often disgusted me. 
Til, indeed, can we any of us bear the test of experi- 
ment, when tried upon those subjects which call forth 
our particular propensities. We may strive to be dis 
interested, we may struggle to be impartial, but self will 
still predominate, still shew us the imperfection of our 
natures, and the narrowness of our souls, Yet acquit 
me, I beg, of any intentional insolence, and imagine not 
that in speaking highly of my own family, I mean to 
depreciate yours: on the contrary, I know it to be 
respectable, I know, too, that were it the lowest in the 
kingdom, the first might envy it that it gave birth to 
auch a daughter.”? 

Cecilia, somewhat soothed by this speech, begged her 
pardon for having interrupted her, and she proceeded, 

To your family, then, I assure you, whatever may 
be the pride of our own, you being ite offspring, we 
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would not object. With your merit we are all well 
acquainted, your character haa our highest esteem, and 
your foitme exceeds even our moat sanguine desires. 
Strange at once and afflicting { that not all these re- 
quisites for the satisfaction of prudence, nar all theee 
allarements for the gratification of happiness, can auflice 
to fulfil or to silence the claims of either! There are 
yet other demands to which we must attend, demands 
which ancestry and blood call upon us aloud to ratify! 
Such claimants are not to be neglected with impunity 5 
they assert their 1ights with the authoiity of prescription, 
they forbid us alike either to bend to inclination, or 
stoop to interest, and from generation to generation 
their injuics will call out for redress, should their noble 
and long unsullicd name be voluntarily consigned to 
oblivion |? 

Cecilia, extremely struck by these words, scarce 
wondered, since so strong and so established were her 
opinions, that the obstacle to her marriage, though but 
one, should be considered as insuperable. 

* Not, therefore, to your name are we averse,” she 
continued, * but simply to ow own more partial. "Lo 
sink that, indeed, in avy other, were base and unworthy 
what, then, must be the shock of my disappointment, 
should Mortimer Delvile, the darling of my hopes, the 
last su vivor of his house, in whose birth I rejoiced as 
the promise of its support, in whose accony iy pete I 
gloned, 28 the revival of ite lustrey—should Ae, should 
my son be the firat to abandon it! to give ap the name 
he seemed born to make Jive, and to cause in effect its 
utter annihilation!—Oh how should [ know my son 
when an alien to his family | how bear to think 1 had. 
cherished in my bosom the betrayer of its deareat ine 
tereata, the destroyer of ile very existence | ”* 

Cecilia, scarce more afflicted than offended, now 
hastily answered, «Not for me, madam, shall he 
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commit this crime, not on my account shall he be 
reprobated by his family! Think of him, therefore, 
no more, with any icference to me, for I would not 
be the cause of unwoithinesa or guilt in him to be 
mistress of the universe | ”” 

" Nobly said!” ciied Mrs Delvile, het eyes spark~ 
Jing with joy, and het cheeks glowing with pleasure, 
“now again do I know Miss Beveiley! now again 
see the icfined, the excellent young woman, whose 
virtues tanght me to expect the renunciation eyen of her 
own happiness, when found to be incompatible with her 


duty ! ? 

Cecilia now tiembled and tuined pale; she scarce 
knew heiself what she had sad, but, she found by 
Mia Delvile’s construction of her words, they had been 
iegaided as hei final ielinquishing of her son. She 
adently wished to quit the 100m before she was called 
upon to confiim the sentence, but she had not courage 
to make the effort, nor to rise, apeak, or move, 

“TI giieve, indeed,’ continued Mrs Delvile, whose 
coldness and austerity were changed into mildness and 
compassion, “at the necessity I have been under to 
draw from you a concunence so painful : but no other 
resource was in my power. My influence with Morti- 
mer, whatever it may be, I have not any right to try, 
without obtaining your previous consent, since I regard, 
him myself as bound to you in honour, and only to be 
released by your own virtuous desne, I will leave 
you, however, for my presence, I see, is oppieasive to 
you. Farewell ; and when you can forgive me, I think 
you will.” 

T have nothing, madam,” said Cecilia, coldly, * to 
forgive ; you have only aaserted your own dignity, and 
I have nobody to blame but myself, for having given 
you occasion,’ 

# Alas,” cried Mra Delvile, “if worth and nobleness 
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of soul on your pat, if esteem and tenderest affection 
on mine, were all which that dignity which offends you 
requiea, how should 1 ciave the blessing of such a 
daughter | how i¢joice in joining my son to excellence 
ao like his own, and ensuring hie happinees while I 
stimulated his virtue !”” 

«Do not talk to me of affection, madam,”? said 
Cecilia, turning away fiom hei; whatever you had 
for me is past,—even your cateem 18 gone,—you may 
pity me, indeed, but your pity 16 mixed with contempt, 
and T am not so abject as to find comfort fiom exerting 
it” 

© little’? cried Mis Delvile, looking at her with 
the utmost tendeiness, “little do you see the state of 
my heat, for never have you appened to me so 
wonky ad at this moment! In teming you fiom my 
son, I paitake all the wietchedness I give, but your 
own sense of duty must something plead for the stict- 
nesa with which i act up to mine.’ 

She then moved towards the doo, 

Ts your carriage, madam,” said Cecilia, struggling 
to disguise her inward anguish under an appeatance of 
sullenness, “in waiting ?” 

Mrs Delvile then came back, and holding out het 
hand, while het eyes glistened with tears, and, «'T'o 
pat from you thus fiigidly, while my heat eo waml 
admires you, is almost moie than I can endue, Oh 
gentlest Cecilia! condemn not a mother who ie im« 
pelled to this severity, who performing what she holde 
to be her duty, thinks the i oe her bitterest misfortune, 
who forsecs in the rage of her husband, and the resistance 
of her gon, all the misery of domestic contention, and. 
‘who can only secme the honour of her family by de» 
suoying its peace !—Yon will not, then, give me’ your 
hand? —~ ” 

Cecilia, who had affected not to sce that she waited 
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for it, now coldly put it out, distantly [conrteeying)), and 
tecking to preserve her steadiness by avoiding to speak. 
Mis Delvile took it, and as she repeated her adicu, 
affectionately pressed it to her lips; Cecilia, stating, 
and breathing short, fiom encteasing yet smothered 
agitation, called out “ Why, why this condescension ? 
~~piay,—I entieat you, madam !—" * 

Heaven bless you, my love! ? said Mis Delvile, 
chopping a tear upon the hand she still held, “heaven 
bless you, and iestore the tranquillity you so nobly 
deserve |”? 

« Ah madam!” cied Cecilia, vainly striving to 
repress any longer the tems which now forced their 
way down hei cheeks, “why will you break my heat 
with this kindness! why will you still compel me to 
love,—when now I almost wish to hate you! ?—~ 

No, hate me not,” said Mis Delvile, kissing from 
het cheeks the teas that watered them, “hate me not, 
sweetest Cecilia, though in wounding yout gentle bosom, 
I am almost detestable to myself. Even the cruel 
Reene which awaits me with my gon will not move 
Prey alae me, But adieu,—I must now prepare for 
him 

She then left the room: but Cecilia, whose pride 
had no power to resist this tenderness, van hastily after 
her, saying * Shall I not see you again, madam?” 

« You shall youself decide,’ answeied she; “if m 
coming will not give you mote pain than pleasme, 
will wait upon you whenever you please.” 

Cecilia sighed and paused; she knew not what to 
desire, yet rather wished any thing to be done, than 
quietly to sit down to unintenupted reflection. 

“ Shall I postpone quitting this place,” continued. 
Mrs Delvile, “till to-moriow morning, and will you 
admit me this afternoon, should I call upon you 
again ?”? 
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TT should be sorry,” eaid she, still hesitating, “ to 
detain you,’?— 

“You will rejoice me,” ciied Mrs Delvile, “by 
bealing me in you: aight.” 

And she then went into her caniage. 

Cecilia, unfitted to attend her old friend, and unequal 
to the task of explaining to her the cruel scene in which 
the had just been engaged, then hastened to her own 
apartment. Her hitherto stifled emotions broke forth in 
tears and repinings: hei fate was finally determined, and 
ite determination was not more unhappy than humiliat- 
ing she was openly rejected by the family whose 
alliance she was known to wish ; she was compelled to 
refuse the man of her choice, thongh satisfied his affec~ 
tions wete her own. A. misery so peculiar she found 
haid to support, and almost bursting with conflictin, 
passions, her heart alternately swelled fiom offende 
pride, and eunk fiom disappointed tendei ness. 


—-0-—— 


Chapter 6, 
A PERTURBATION, 


ECILIA was still in this tempestuous atnte, 
when a message was biought her that a gentle- 
man wey below stairs, who begged to have the 

honour of seeing her, She concluded he was Delvile, 
and the thought of meeting him merely to communicate 
what must so bitterly aflict him, redoubled her ciatress, 
and she went down in an agony of petumbation and 
BOLLOW. 

He met her at the door, where, before he could 
speuk, “Mr Delvile,” she ciied, in a burying manner, 
“ why will you come? Why will you thus insist upon 
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seeing me, in defiance of every obstacle, and in contempt 
of my prohibition ?”? 

** Good heavens,’ ctied he, amazed, ‘ whence this 
reproach? Did you not permit me to wait upon you 
with the result of my engquivies? Had I not your con- 
sent—but why do you look thus distu bed ?—~Your eyes 
are ved,—you have been weeping.—Oh my Cecilia! 
have J any share in your sorrow ?—~T'hose tears, which 
never flow weakly, tell me, have they: has one of 
them been shed upon my account ?? 

“And what,’ cried she, haa been the result of 
your enquiries ?—Speak quick, for I wish to know,— 
and in another instant I must be gone.” 

How strange,” cried the astonished Delvile, «is 
this language! how strange are these looks! What 
new has come to pass? Has any fresh calamity 
happened? Ta there yet some evil which I do not 
expect ?”? , 

“Why will you not answer firat ?”” cried she 5 
« when have spoken, you will perhaps be less willing.” 

“ You terrify, you shock, you amaze me! What 
dreadful blow awaits me? For what horror are you 
preparing me ?—T’hat which I have just expetienced, 
and which tore you from me even at the foot of the 
altar, still remains inexplicable, still continues to be 
involved in darkness and mystery ; for the wretch who 
separated us I have never been able to discover.” 

*« Have you procured, then, no intelligence ?”” 

«No, none; though since we parted I have never 
reeted a moment.” 

“Make, then, no further enquiry, for now all ox- 
planation would be useless, T'hat we were parted, we 

now, though wy we cannot tell: but that again we 
shall ever meet——”? 

She stopt; her streaming eyes cast upwarda, and a 
deup sigh bursting from her heart. 
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Oh what,” cried Delvile, endeavouring to take her 
hand, which she hastily withdiew from him, “ what 
does this mean ? loveliest, dearest Cecilia, my betrothed, 
my affianced wife! why flow those tears which agony 
only can wing from you? Why refuse me that hand 
which eo lately was the pledge of your faith? Am I 
not the same Delvile to whom so few days since you 

aye it? Why will you not.open to him your heart ? 

hy ehus distrust his honour, and repulse his tenderness ? 

Oh why, giving him such exquisite misery, refuse fim 
the smallest consolation ?”” 

« What consolation,” cried the weeping Cecilia, 
“can I give? Alas! it is not, perhaps, you who 
moat want it |——” 

Here the door waa opened by one of the Miss 
Charltons, who came into the room with a message 
from her grandmother, requesting to see Cecilia, 
Cecilia, ashamed of being thus surpised with Delvile, 
and in tears, waited not either to make any excuse to 
him, or any answer to Mies Charlton, but instantly 
hurried out of the room ;—not, however, to her old 
friend, whom now less than ever she could mect, but to 
her own apartment, where a very short indulgence of 
grief was succegded by the severest examination of her 
own conduct. 

A retrospection of this aort rarely brings much 
aubject of exultation, when made with the rigid sincerity 
of secret impartiality : so much stronger is our reason 
than our virtue, 80 much higher our sense of duty than 
our performance | 

All she had done ahe now repented, all she had nid 
she disapproved ; her conduct, acldom equal to her 
notiona of tight, was naw infinitely below then, and the 
reproaches of her judgment made her forget for a while 
the afflictions which'had misled it, 

The sorrow to which she had openly given way in 
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the presence of Delvile, though their total separation 
but the moment before had been finally decreed, she 
considered as a weak effusion of tenderness, injurious to 
delicacy, and cenaurable by propiiety. His power 
over my heart,” cried she, “it were now, indeed, too 
late to conceal, but his power over my undeistanding it 
ia time to cancel. I am not to'be his,x—my own voice 
has 1atified the renunciation, and since I made it to hia 
mother, it must never, without her consent, be invali- 
dated. Honour, therefore, to her, and iegard for 
myself, equally command me to fly him, till I cease to 
be thus affected by his sight.” 

When Delvile, therefore, sent up an entreaty that he 
might be again admitted into her presence, she returned 
for anawer that she was not well, and could not sce any 
hody. 

He’ then left the house, and, in a few minutes, she 
received the following note from him. 


To Miss Beverley, 


You dive me from you, Cecilia, tortured with sus- 
pense, and distracted with apprehension,—you drive me 
fiom you, certain of my misery, yet leaving me to bear 
it as I may! I would call you unfeeling, but that I 

. saw you were unhappy; I would reproach you with 
tyranny, but that your eyes when you quitted me were 
swollen with weeping! I go, therefore, I obey the 
harsh mandate, since my absence is your desiie, and I 
will shut myself up at Biddulph’s till I receive your 
commands, Yet disdain not to reflect that every instant 
will seem endless, while Cecilia must appear to me 
unjust, of wound my very soul by the recollection of her 
in sorrow, 

Mortimer Dervis, 


The mixture of fondness and resentment with which 
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this letter wae dictated, marked so strongly the aufferinga 
and disordered state of the wiiter, that all the softness 
of Cecilia returned when she perused it, and [eft her not 
a wish but to lessen his inquietude, by assuiancea of 
wealterable regard: yet she determined not to wnt her~ 
self in his sight, certain they could only meet to grieve 
over each other, and conscious that a participation of 
sorrow would but prove a reciprocation of tendet ness, 
Calling, therefore, upon her duty to resiat her inclination, 
she resolved to commit the whole affair to the will of 
Mis, Delvile, to whom, though under no promise, she 
now considered herself responsible, Desirous, however, 
to shorten the period of Delvile’a uncertainty, she would 
not wait till the time she had appointed to sec hia 
mother, but wrote the following nate to hasten their 


meeting. 
To the Hon, Mrs Delvile. 


Manaw,—Your son is now at Bury ; shall 1 acquaint 
him of your arrival? or will you announce it yourself’? 
Inform me af your desire, and I will endeavour ta 
fulfil it, As my own Agent Tiegaid myself no longer ; 
if, aa yours, I can give pleasue, or be of service, I shall 
gladly receive your commands. I have the honour to 
be, Madam, your most obedient servant, 

Crema Beveasey. 


When she had sent off this letter, her heart was more 
at case, because reconciled with her conscience ; she had 
sacrificed the son, she had resigned horeelf to the 
mother; it now anly remained to heal her wounded 
pride, by suffering the sacrifice with dignity, and to 
recover her tranquility in vittue, by making the resigna- 
tion without repining. 

Her icflections, too, growing clearer av the miat of 
passion was dispersed, she recollected with confinion her 
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cold and sullen behaviour to Mis Delvile, That Iady 
had but done what she had believed wag her duty, and 
that day was no more than she had been taught to 
expect from her. In the beginning of her visit, and 
while doubtful of its enccess, she had indeed, been 
austere, but the moment victory appemed in view, she 
became tender, affectionate and gentle. ‘Her justice, 
therefore, condemned the resentment to which she had 
given way, and she foitified hea mind for the interview 
which was to follow, by an eainest desire to make 
all reparation both to Mis Delvile and herself fo. that 
which waa paat. 

In this resolution she was not a little strengthened, 
by seriously considering with heiself the great abate- 
ment to all her possible happiness, which must have been 
made by the humiliating circumstance of forcing he1self 
into a family which held all connection with her as 
disgiaceful. She desired not to be the wife even of 
Delvile upon such terms, for the more she esteemed 
and admiied him, the more anxious she became foi his 
honour, and the less could she endie being regaded 
heiself as the occasion of its diminution, 

Now, therefore, her plan of conduct settled, with 
calmer spirits, though a heavy heart, she attended upor 
Mrs Chailton ; but feaung to lose the steadiness she 
had just acquired before it should be called upon, if she 
tiusted herself to relate’the decision which had been 
made, she besought her for the present to dispense with 
the account, and then forced heiself into conversation 
upon legs interesting subjects. 

This prudence had its proper effect, and with tolers 
able tranquility she head Mire Delvile again announced, 
and waited upon her in the parlour with an air of com 
posure, 

Not so did Mia Delvile receive her; ehe was all 
eagerness and emotion ; she flew to her the moment 
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she appeared, and throwing her mma around her, 
warmly eXclamed “ Oh chaming girl! Saver of our 
family | presen ver of om honour! ‘Flow poor aie worda 
to express my admization! how inadequate ae thanks 
in 1eturn for such obligations as I awe you!” 

«You owe me none, madam,” satd Cecilia, sup- 
pressing a aigh ; “on my side will be all the obligation, 
if you can paidon the petulance of my behaviour this 
morning,” 

«Call not by ao hash a name,” answered Mrs 
Delvile, the keenneas of a sensibility by which you 
have yourself alone been the auffeicr. “You have had. a 
trial’ the most severe, and however able to sustain, it 
was impossible you should not feel it. That you should 
give up any man whose fiiends solicit not your alliance, 
your mind id too delicate to make wonderful; but your 
generosity in submitting, unasked, the atrangement of 
that resignation’ to those for whose intcrcat it is made, 
and your high sense of honour in holding yourself’ 
accountable to me, though under no tie, and bound by 
no promise, mak a greatness of mind which calls for 
reverence tather than thanks, and which I never can 
raise half so much as I admiie.”” 

Cecilia, who received this applause but aa a confiim- 
ation of her ejection, thanked hei only by courtaying 5 
and Mis Delvile, having scatect herself next her, con~ 
tinued her speec| 

“My son, You have the goodness to tell me, is hee, 
ehave you scen hin??? 

- Yea, madam,” anawered she, blushing, « but hadly 
«for a mometit,”’ 

+ And he knows not of my arrival >” 

«No,——TI believe he ceitainly docs not.” 

Sad. thon, is the tiial which awaits him, and heavy 
for me the office T must perform! Do you expect to 

‘sateg! hint again 2”? 
Nhe c 
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«'No,—yea,—perhaps-—-—indeed T hardly—” 

She stammered, and Mrs Delvile, taking her hand, 
said “ Tell me, Miss Beverley, why should you ace him 
again 2”? 

Cecilia was thundeistiuck by this sneeatiny and, 
colouring yet more deeply, looked down, but could not 
answer. 

“Consider,” continued Mra Delvile, “ the purpose 
of any further meeting ; your union is impossible, you 
have nobly consented to iclinquish all thoughts of it: 
why then tear your own heart, and torture his, by an 
intercomse which seems nothing but an_ ill-judged 
invitation to fiuitless and unavailing souow 2”? 

“Cecilia was still silent ; the tuth of the expostulation 
her reason acknowledged, but to assent to its consequence 
her whole heat refused. 

«The ungenctous tiiumph of little female vanity,’ 
said Mrs Delvile, «is fans am sure, from your mind, 
of which the enlargement and. liberality will 1ather find 
consolation fiom Soa than fiom embittering his 
‘sufferings. Speak to me, then, and tell me honestly, 
judiciously, candidly tell me,——will it not. be wiser and 
more 1ight, to avoid rather than seck an object which 
can only give bith to regiet? an interview which can 
excite no sensations but of misery and sadness ? ”? 

Cecilia then turned pale, she endeayomed to speak, 
but could not; she wished to comply,—yet to think 
she had seen him for the last time, to remember how 
abruptly she had patted from him, and to fear she had 
treated him unkindly j-—these weie obstacles which 
opposed her concurience, though both judgment and 
propriety demanded it. 

«Can you, then,” said Mrs Delvile, after a pause, 
can you wish to sce Mortimer merely to Bohokd hie- 
grief? Can you dese he should see you, only to 
sharpen his affliction at your loss?” 
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“Ono!” ciied Cecilia, to whom this reproof 1c- 
stoied speech and resolution, I am not so despicable, 
Tam not, I hope, so unworthy !—I will be auled by 
you wholly ; I will commit to you every thing ;—yet 
once, perhaps,—no more | . 

«Ah, my dear Miss Beverley! to meet confessedly 
for once,—-what were that but planting a dagger in the 
heart of Mortimer? What were it but infusing poison 
into your own??? 

“« Tf you think so, madam,” said she, I had better 

—-——I will certainly—”? she sighed, stammered, and 
stopt, 
«Fear me,” ciied Mrs Delvile, “and_rather, let 
me tty to convince than persuade you. Were there 
any possibility, by agument, by reflection, or even 
by accident, to remove the obstacles to our connection, 
then would it be well to mect, for then might discussion 
tuin to account, and an interchange of sentiments 
be productive of some happy expedients: but 
here—?? ' 

She hesitated, and Cecilia, shocked and ashamed, 
turned away her face, and cried «I know, madam, what 
you would say,—here all is over! auc therefore——” 

Yet suffer me,” interupted she, “to be explicit, 
since we speak upon this matter now for the last time, 
Here, then, I say, where not onr doubt tentains, where 
aut is finally, though not happily decided, what can an 
interview produce? Mischief of every sort, pain, 
honor, and repining ! ‘T’o Mortimer you may chink it 
would be kind, and grant it to his prayers, ag an allevin- 
tion of his misery; mistaken notion | nothing could to 
greatly augment it, All his passions would be raised, 
all his prudence would be extinguished, his soul would 
be toi with resentment and regret, and force, only, 
would part him from you, when previously he knew that 
parting was to be eteinal, ‘T'o yourself-—-—~” 
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«Talk not, madam, of me? cred the unhappy 
Cecidia, “what y yu say of you son isauificient, and I 
will yield—” 

“Yet hear mess,” proceeded she, “ and. believe rne not 
sou just as to cot mderhim alone; you,also, would be an 
equel, though aloes stormy sufferer. You fancy, at thia 
moment, that once more to mect him would soothe your 
uncisiness, and tat to take of him a faewell, would 
soften the pain of the scpatation: how fake auch 
lewoning ! how dngerous such consclition ! acquainted 
ere you meet thratyou were to meet him no mac, your 
hent would be . d softness and giiefand at the very 
mom ent when tersqderness should be banshed fiom your 
inte course, tt Wold. bear down all opposition of jdg- 
ment, spirit, and dignity: you would aes = evely 
word s because ewvery word would seem the lat, every 
look, every expypeasion would be riveted i your 

enory, and bis simage in this pating disuess would be 

aint ed. upon yowturmind, in colows that would cat into 
Ita peace, and peuthps never be eased.” 

* Enough, etouwgh,” said Cecilia, “ 1 will not see 
him——I will rent even desire it! ”” 

Ja this compeplance o1 conviction ? Is what I have 
sail true, o only terrifying 2”? 

% Both, both! £ I believe, indeed, the conflict would 
hase overpowermad me—I see you are right,—and T 
thankx you, madam, for saving me froma scene might 
ao cruelly have re-usl.” 

« Oh Daughter of my mind! *? cried Mis Delvile, 
visings and embrindng her, ‘noble, gencroua, yet gentle 
Cecidia | what ti, what connection, could mike you 
more dear to ne? Who is thee lke yon? Who 
half so excellenat? So open to reason, 80 ingenious 
in exior] #0 Mmtonal! so just! so feeling, yet so 
wise 

“Yon are verey good,” said Cecil, with a foreed 
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acienity, “and I am thankful that yon ieacntment fos 
the past obsti ucts not you Ienity for the present.” 

Alas, my love, how shall I icaent the past, when 1 
ought myself to have foreseen tlus calamity! and 1 
should have foreseen it, had I not been informed you 
weie engaged, and upon you engagement built om 
security, Lae had I been move alarmed, for my own 
admiation would have bid me look forward to my 
son’s, You were just, indeed, the womun he had 
Teast chance ta resist, you wete precisely the character 
to seize Is very soul, ‘T'o a softness the most fatall 
alluing, you join a dignity which rescues fiom thei 
own' contempt even the most humble of you admirers. 
You seem boin to have all the woild wish you exalta- 
tion, and no part of st mumur at your superigity, 
Were any obstacle but this insuperable one in the way, 
should nobles, nay, should princes offer thei daughters 
to my election, I would ieject without mumming the 
most magnificent proposals, and take in triumph to my 
heat t my son’s nobler choice |”? 

Oh madam,” cried Cecilia, * talk not to me thus! 
———<speak not such flattering words !—ah, rather scorn 
and upbiaid me, tell me you deapise my character, my 
family ad my conetnonssictcad; fond me with 
contempt, but do not thps toitme me with appro~ 
bation |” 

* Pardon me, sweetest girl, if T have awakened thoue 
emotions you so wisely seek to subdue. May my son 
but emulate you example, and my pride in his virtue 
shall be the solace of my allliction for his misfortunes.?? 

She then tenderly embraced her, and abuptly took 
her leave. 

‘Cecilia had now acted her pit, and acted it to her 
own aatisfaction ; but the cuitain dropt when Mrs 
Delvile left the house, nate resumed her rights, and 
the ebriow of her heart was no longer disguised 01 re« 
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pressed, Some faint ray of hope had till now broke 
through the gloomiest cloud of her misery, and secietly 
flattered her that its dispision was possible, though 
distant : but that 1ay was extinct, that hope was no 
moie; she had solemnly promised to banish Delvile 
he sight, and his mother had absolutely declared 
that even the subject had been discussed for the last 
time, : 

Mrs Chatlton, impatient of some explanation of the 
moining’s transactions, soon sent again to beg Cecilia 
would come to her, Cecilia seluctantly qbeyed, for she 
feared enciensing her indisposition by the intelligence she 
had to communicate ; she struggled, therefore, to appent 
to her with tolerable calmness, and in briefly vine 
what had passed, forboie to mingle with the narrative 
her own feelings and unhappiness, 

Mis Chalton hemd the account with the utmost 
concern ; she accused Mis Delvile of severity, and even 
of ciuelty ; she lamented the stiange accident by which 
the mariage ceremony had been stopt, and regretted 
that it had not again been begun, as the only means to 
have 1endeied ineffectual the present fatal inter position. 

But the giief of Cecilia, however violent, induced her 
not to join in this regict 3 she mowned only the obstacle 
which had occasioned the separation, and not the incident 
which had merely interrupted the ceremony : convineed, 
by the conversations in which she had just been en= 
gaged, of Mrs Delvile’s inflexibility, she rather 1ejoiced 
than repined that she had put it to no nearer trial: 
sorrow was all she felt ; for her mind was too liberal to 
harbour resentment against « conduct which she saw waa 
dictated by a sense of right; and too ductile and too 
affectionate to remain unmoved by the personal kindness 
which had softened the rejection, and the many marks 
of esteem and regard which had shown her it was 
lamented, though consideied as indispensable. 
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Hlow and by whom this affair had been betayed to 
Mrs Delvile she knew not; but the discovery was 
nothing less than surprising, since, by various unfortunate 
accidents, it was known to so many, and since, in the 
horror and confusion of the mystetious pi ohibition to the 
mariage, neither Delvile nor heiself had thought of 
even attempting to give any caution to the witnessca of 
that scene, not to make it known : an attempt, however, 
which muat almost necessarily have been unavailing, a8 
the incident was too extiaoidinary and too singular to 
have any chance of suppression. 

During thia conversation, one of the servants came to 
inform Cecilia, that 2 man was below to enquite if there 
was no answer to the note he had bought in the fore- 
noon, 

Cecilia, greatly distressed, knew not upon what to 
resolve; that the patience of Delvile should be 
exhansted, she did not, indeed, wonder, and to rclieve 
his anxiety'was now almost her only wish 5 she would 
therefore instantly have wiitten to him, confessed her 
sympathy in his sufferings, and besought him to endwe 
with fortitude an evil which waa no longer to be with- 
stood: but she was uncertain whether he was yet 
saris with the journey of hie mother to Bury, 
and having agreed to commit to her the whole manage- 
tent of the affaii, she feared it would be dishonourable 
to take any step in it without her concurrence, She 
tetarned, therefore, a message that she had yet no 
anawer ieady. 

In a very few minutes Delvile called himself, and 
sent up nn earnest 1equest for permission to see hers 

Flere, at least, she had no perplexity ; an inter- 
view she had given her positive word to refuse, and 
therefore, without a moment’s hesitation, she bid the 
servant inform him she was particularly engaged, and 
worry it was not in her power to see any company. 
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_ In the greatest perturbation he left the house, and 
immediately wiote to her thé following lines. 


To Miss Beverley. 


I enticat you to see me! if only for an instant, I 
entreat, I implore you to see me! “Mrs Charlton may 
be piesent,——all the world, if you wish it, may be 
piesent, but deny me not admission, I eupplicate, I 
conjure you | 

T will call in an hour; in that time you may have 
finished your present engagement, I will otherwise 
wait longer, and call again. You will not, I think, 
turn me fiom your door, and, till I have seen you, I 
can only live in its vicinity, 

‘ M.D. 





The man who brought this note, waited not for any 
answer's : 

Cecilia read it in an agony of mind inexpressible 
she saw, by its style, how much Delvile was irritated, 
and her knowledge of his temper made her certain 
his iiritation proceeded from believing himself ill-used. 
She ardently wished to appease and to quiet him, and 
legvetted the necessity of appearing obdurate and un- 
feeling, even more, at that moment, than the separatior 
itself To a mind pniding in its purity, and animated 
in its affections, few sensations can excite keenet 
misery, than those by which an apprehension is taised 0! 
being thought wouthless or ungiateful by the objects’ ol 
our chosen regaid. 'T'o be deprived of their society it 
lesa bitter, to be robbed of our own tranquillity by any 
other means, is less afflicting. 

Yet to this it was necessary to submit, or incur the 
only penalty which, to such a mind, would be more 
severe, self-reproach + she had promised to be governed 
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by Mrs Delvile, she had nothing, therefore, to do but 
obey her. , i 

Yet fo turn, as he expressed himeclf, from the door, 
aman who, but for an incident the most incompiehen~ 
sible, would now have been sole master of herself and 
her actions, scemed so unkind ahd so tyrannical, that 
she could not endwe to be within hearing of his 1c~ 
pulse : she begged, therefore, the use of Mrs Charlton’s 
carriage, and determined to make a visit to Mre Harrel 
till Delvile and his mother had wholly quitted Bury, 
She was not, indeed, quite satisfied in going to the 
honse of Mr Aunott, but she had no time to weigh 
objections, and knew not any other place to which still 
greater might not be started, 

She wrote a short letter to Mrs Delvile, acquainting 
her with her pmpose, and its reason, and repeating her 
assurances that she would be guided by her implicitly ; 
and then, embiacing Mrs Charlton, whom she Jeft to 
the care of her giand~daughters, she got into a chaise, 
accompanied only by her maid, and one man and horse, 
and ordered the postilion to drive to Mr Arnott’a, 


fee, Cees 


Chapter G, 


A corraGh. 


HE evening was already far advanced, and before 

. She anived at the end of her little journey it 

* was quite dark. When they came within a mile 

of Mr Arnott’a house, the postilion, in turning too 
suddenly from the turnpike to the cross-rond, overset 
‘the carriage. The accident, However, occasioned no 
, other mischief than delaying their proceeding, and 
Cecilia and her maid were helped out of the chnise 
“unhurt ‘The servanta, assisted by a man who was 
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walking upon the 10ad, began lifting it ups and Cecilia, 
too busy within to be attentive to what passed without, 
dissteguded what went forwad, tll she heard her foot~ 
man call for help. She then hastily advanced to 
enquiie what was the matter, and found that the pas- 
senger who had lent his ad, had, by working in the dak, 
unfortunately shpped his foot under one of the wheels, 
and so much hut it, that without preat pain he could 
Not put it to the piound, 

Cecilia immediately desiied that the sufferer might 
be canied to his own home in the chaise, while she and 
the maid walked én to Mr Arnott’s, attended by he 
servant on horseback. 

This little incident proved of singular sevice to hei 
upon first entering the house; Mis Harel was at 
aupper with her brother, and heming the voice of 
Cecilia in the hall, hastened with the extiemest suiprise 
to enquire what had occasioned so late a visit; followed. 
by Mi Adnott, whose amazement was accompanied. 
with a thousand othe: sensations too powerful for 
speech, Cecilia, ‘unprepmed with any excuse, instantl 
telated the adventwe she had met with on the road, 
which queted their cunosity, by tuning their attention 
to hei peisonal aufety. They oidered a 190m to be 
rep for hei, entieated her to go to rest with all 
apeed, and postpone any finther account till the next 
day. With thie request she most gladly complied, 
happy to be spmed the embariassment of enquiry, and 
rejoiced to be iclieved fiom the fatigue of conversation. 

Ter night was restless and miserable : to know how 
Delvile would bear her flight wae never a moment from 
her thoughts, and to hear whether he would obey or 
oppose his mothe) was her inccasant wish. She was 
fixt, however, to be faithful in 1efusing to ace him, and. 
‘ to anffer nothing new from het own enteiprize or 
ate 
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Eaily in the moining Mis Haiel came to sce her. 
She was eage! to lean why, after invitations iepcatedly 
refused, she was thus suddenly anived without any ; 
and she was still moie cage: to talk of herself, and 
relate the weary life she led thus shut up in the county, 
and confined to the society of he biothe. 

Cecilia evaded giving any immediate answer to her 
questions, and Mis Haniel, happy in an opportunity to 
teheaise her own complaints, soon forgot that she had 
aaked any, and, in a very shoit time, was ape 
thongh imperceptibly, contented to be herself the only 
subject upon which they conversed, 

But not such was the selfishness of Mi Aunott; and 
Cecilia, when she went down to beakfast, perceived 
with the utmost concein that he had passed a night as 
sleepless as hei own. A. visit so sudden, so unex 
pected, and 80 unaccountable, fiom an object that no 
discouragement could make him think of with tndiffer~ 
ence, had been a snbject to him of conjectme and 
wonder that had revived all the hopes and the fears 
which had lately, though still unextinguished, lain 
dormant. The ‘enquities, however, which his sister 
had given up, he ventwed not to renew, and thought 
himself but too happy in her presence, whatever might 
be the cause of hei visit. 

He perceived, howevei, immediately, the sadness 
that hung upon her mind, and his own was redoubled 
by the sight: Mis Haniel, also, saw that she looked 
ill, but attributed it to the fatigue and flight of the 
preceding evening, well knowing that a similar accident 
would have made hei ill herself, or fancy that she 
Was 80. 

Duing breakfast, Cecilia sent for the postilion, to 
enquiie of hint how the man had fared, whose good- 
natured assistance in their distiess had been so unfor« 
tunate to himselfi He aneweied that he had turned 
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out to be a day Jabomer, who lived about halfa mile 
off. And then, partly to gratify her own humanity, 
and patly to Hee any other employment for herself 
and fiends than uninteresting conveisation, she pro- 
posed that they should all walk to the poor man’s 
habitation, and offer him some amends for the injury 
he had received. This was teadily assented to, and 
the postilion directed them whither to go. 

The place was a cottage, situated upon a common ; 
they entered it withont ceremony, and found a clean 
looking woman at work. 

Cecilia enquired for her husband, and. waa told that 
he waa gone out to day-labour. 

«Tam very glad to hear it,” returned she; “TI hope 
then he has got the better of the accident he met with 
Jaat night??? 

“Tt was not him, madam,’’ said the woman, * met 
with the accident, it was John ;—there he is, working 
in the garden.” 

To the garden then they all went, and saw him upon 
the ground, weeding, 

The moment they nL Rg he arose, and, with- 
out speaking, began to limp, for he could hardly walk, 
away. 

“TY am sorty, master,” said Cecilia, “ that you arg 
so much hut. Have you had anything put to you 
foot ?”” 

The man made no answei, but still turned away 
fiom hei; a glance, however, of his eye, which the 
next inatant he fixed upon the ground, startled her ; 
she moved round to Jook at him again,—and perecived 
Mr Belfield! 

* Good God!” she exclaimed ; but seeing him still 
retient, she recollected in a moment how little he would 
be obliged to her for betraying him, and auffering him 
to go on, turned back to her party, and led the way 
again into the house, 
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As soon as the first emotion of her surpiise was over, 
ahe enquied how long John had belonged to this cot- 
tage, and what waa his way of life, 

The woman answered he had only been with them a 
week, and that he went out to day-labour with her 
husband. 

Cecilia then, finding their stay kept him fiom his 
employment, and willing to save him the distress of 
being seen by Mr Aunott o: Mie Tatrel, proposed 
their retuining home. She grieved most sincerely at 
beholding ih so melancholy an occupation a young man 
of such talents and abilities; she wished much to aasiat 
him, and began considering by what means it might be 
done, when, as they were walking from the cottage, a 
voice at some distance called out “Madam! Misa 
Beverley !’? and, looking round, to her utter amaze- 
ment she saw Belfield endeavouring to follow her. 

She instantly stopt, and he advanced, his hat in his 
hand, and his whole aii indicating he souglit: not to be 
disguised, 

larprised at this sudden change of behaviour, she 
then atept fotward to mect him, accompanied by her 
frienda: but when they came up to cach other, she 
checked her desire of speaking, to leave him fully at 
liberty to make himself known, or keep concealed, 

He bowed with a look of assumed gnicty and enae, 
but the deep scarlet that tinged his whole face manifested 
hie internal confusion ; and in a voice that attempted. to 
sound lively, though ita tremulous accents betiayed un~ 
easiness and distress, he exclaimed, with a forced amile, 
Tg it powilye Mies Beverley can deign to notice a poor 
tigetable day-labourer such as I am? ‘how will ehe be 
justified in the beau monde, when even the sight of 
such a wretch ought to fill her with horror? dence- 
foith let hysterics be blown to the winds, and Jeu 

ervea be discaded from the female vocabulary, since a 
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lady so young and fair can atand this shock without 
haitehoin or fainting |” 

*Y am happy,” answered Cecilia, ‘to find your 
spirits so good ; yet my own, I must confess, are not 
1aised. by seeing you in this strange situation”? 

“My spnits!”? cried he, with an air of defiance, 
“never were they better, never so good ag at this moment. 
Stiange as scems my situation, it is all that I wish; I 
have found out, at last, the tiue seciet of happiness! 
that secret which so long I pursued in vain, but which 
always eluded my giasp, till the instant of despair 
anived, when, slackening my pace, I gave it up as a 
phantom. Go from me, I ciied, J will be cheated na 
more! thou aiiy bubble! thou fleeting shadow! I 
will live no longer in thy sight, since thy beams dazzle 
without warming me ! ankind seems only composed 
as matter for thy experiments, and I will quit the whole 
vace, thet thy delusions may be presented to me no 
moie |? 

This 1omantic flight, which stutled even Ceeilia, 
though acquainted with his chaiacta, gave to Mia 
Hauel and Mr Aunott the utmost sm prize ; his appear 
unee, and the account they had i. head of him, 
having by no means prepared them for such sentiments 
or such language. 

“Ta then this great secret of happiness,’? said Cecilia, 
“ nothing, at last, but total seclusion fiom the world?” 

“No, madam,” anawered he, “it ts Labour with 
Independence.” . 

Cecilia now wished much to ask some explanation of 
his affaiis, but was doubtful whether he would gratify 
her before Mis Haniel and Mr Arnott, and hunt to 
keep him standing, though he leant upon a stick ; she 
wold him, therefore, she would at present detain him no 
longer, but endeavour again to see him before ahe quitted 
her fitends, 
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Mr Aunott then interfered, and desired his sister 
would entreat Miss Beverley to invite whom she pleased 
to his house. 

Cecilia thanked him, and instantly asked Belfield 10 
call upon her in the afternoon. 

«No, madam, no,” cited he, “I have done with 
visits and. society! I will not so soon break through a 
syatem with much difficulty formed, when all my fate 
tranquility depends i eh adhering to it. The waith- 
lessness of mankind has disgusted me with the world, 
and my resolution in quitting it shall be immoveable aa 
its basences,”” 

“I must not venture then,” said Cecilia, to 
enquiie—” 

 Tinquire, madam,” interrupted he, with quickness, 
“what you please: there is nothing I will not answer 
to you,—to this lady, to this gentleman, to any and to 
evely body. What can I wish to conceal, wheac T 
have nothing to gain or to loge? When fiat, indecd, I 
saw you, I involuntarily shiunk; a weak shame for a 
moment seized me, I felt fallen and debased, and I 
wished to avoid yous but a little recollection brought 

me back to my senacs. And where, cried I, is the 
disgrace of exercising for my subsistence the strength 
with which Iam endued? and why should I blush to 
Tead the life which uncorrupted Nature first preacribed 
to man??? 

“ Well, then,” said Cecilia, more and mote interested 
to hear him, “if you will not visit us, will you at lenat 
permit. na to xeturn with you to some place where you 
can be seated 2”? ‘ 

«J will with pleasure,” cried he, “go to any place 
where you may be seated yourselves ; but for me, T have 
ceased to regard accommodation or inconvenience.”* 

They then all went back to the cottage, which war 
now empty, the woman being out at work, 
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‘Will you then, Sir,” said Cecilia, “ give me-leave 
to enquire whether Lord Vannelt ig acquainted. with 
-your retirement, and. if it will not much, surprizé ‘and 
disappoint him ?” Peas = Pees 

‘« Lord Vannelt,” cried he, haughtily, “has no. right 
to be surprised. I would have quitted dis house, if no 
other, not even this cottage, hada roof to afford: me’ 
shelter |? : Ae 

*T am aorry, indeed, to hear it,” said Cecilia 5 «1 
had hoped he would have known ‘your’ value, and: 
merited your regard.” 

“ Tll-usnge,” anawered he, is as hard ‘to: relate-as.to 
‘be-endured. . There is commonly something pitiful in.a 
complaint ; and though oppression in’ a. general | sense 
provokes the wrath of mankind, the investigation of its 
minuter circumatances: excites. nothing but - devision, 
Those who give the offence, by the worthy few may be 
hated, but those who receive it, by the world’ at. large’ 
will be despised. Conscious of this, I disdained. making’ 
any: appeal ; myself the only sufferer, I had ‘a right to. 
be the only judge, and, shaking off: the base trammels. 
of interest and subjectibn, I gquitted the house in silent, 
indignation, not chusing to temonstrate, where I desired 
not to be reconciled.” : Pith te 

“ And was there no mode of life;” said. Cecilia, “to: 
adopt, but ‘living with Lord. Vannelt, or giving: up: the. 
whole world 277). a ee “yy 

“J weighed everything maturely,’”? answered ‘lie, 
before I made my determination, and..I-found: itso 
much the most cligible, that I any certain: L.can’ never’ 
repent it, I had friends who would with pleasure have: 
presented: nie to ‘some: other nobleman j: but my whole: 
heart revolted against leading that- kind. of dife, and. I 
would not, therefore; idly rove. from one ‘great. man:toy: 
another, adding ill-will to: diagrace, and pursuing “hope. 
in- defiance: of common: sense; no} when’ I quitted: 
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Lord Vannelt,. I resolyed to. ‘give up: patronage for 
ever Zeb e 

T retired to plivate lodgings.to deliberate what next 
could be done. I-had lived in many ways, I had. been 
mafortunate or impradent in ‘all, ‘The Jaw I had tried, 
but.its.rudiments were tedious and disgusting ; the army, 
too, but! there found my mind more fatigued with in- 
dolence, than my body with action ; general dissipation 

_had'-then its turn, but the expence to which it led was 
tuinouay and self~reproach baffled pleasure while I 
‘ pursued it; I have even-—yes, there ure few things I 
have left untried;—-I have even,—for why now disguise 
eR . 

‘He ‘atopt:and coloured, byt in a quicker’ voice 
presently proceeded, ! 

«Trade, aleo, has had its share in my experiments ; 
‘for that, in truth, I was originally destined,—but my 
education hact ill suited me to such a destination, and 
the trader’a first: maxim I reversed, in lavishing when I 
ought to have accumulated, 

What, then, remained for me? to run over again 
the. same ‘irksome round I had not patience, and, to 
attempt any thing new I was unqualified : money I had. 
none; my friends: I could bear to burthen no longer ; 
a fortnight I- lingered in wretched irresolution,—-a 
siniple ‘accident at the end of it happily settled me; I. 
was walking, one morning, in Hyde Park, forming a 
thousand plans for my future life, but quarrelling with 
them all; when -a gentleman met me. on horaebick, 
From: whom; at my “Lord Vannelt’s,°I had ‘received 
particular, civilities ; I: looked. anothes’ way. not’ to. be 
seen ‘by him, and the change in. my dress since I left 
hi. Lordship’ ‘made me easily pags unnoticed. He 
had ‘rode on, however, but a. few yards, before, by some 
accident or mismanagement,. he had a: fall. from: hia 
oraes - Forgetting all’ my caution, I flew inatantly to 
My D , ‘ 
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his assistance 5 he was bruised, but not othe:wise hurt 3 
T helpt him up, and he leant upon my aim; in my 
haste of enquiiing how he had fared, I called him by 
his name. He knew me, but looked suprised at my 
appearance; he was speaking to me, however, with 
kindness, when seeing some gentlemen of his acquaint 
ance gallopping up to him, he hastily disengaged himself 
fiom me, and instantly beginning to recount to them 
what had. happened, he sedulously looked another way, 
and joining his new companions, walked off without 
taking futher notice of me. For a moment I was 
almost tempted to trouble him to come back; but a 
little recollection told me how ill he deserved my 
iesentment, and bid me transfer it for the future fiom 
the pitiful individual to the worthless community. 

“Here finished my deliberation; the disgust to the 
world which I had already conceived, this little cident 
confirmed ; I saw it was only made for the great and 
the rich ;—poor, therefore, and low, what had I to do 
in it? I determined to quit it for ever, and to end 
every disappointment, ey ciushing every hope. 

“TJ wrote to Lod Vannelt to send my trunks to my 
mother; I wiote to my mother that I was well, and 
would soon Iet her hear more: I then paid off my 
lodgings, and ‘shaking the dust from my feet,’ bid a 
long adieu to London; and, committing my route to 
chance, stiole on into the country, without knowing or 
cating which way. 

“My firat thought was simply to seck retirement, 
and to depend for my futuie repose upon nothing but a 
total seclusion fiom’ society: but my slow method of 
ttavelling gave me time for reflection, and reflection 
soon shewed me the error of this notion. 

« Guilt, cried I, may, indeed, be avoided by solitude ; 
but will miacry? will regret? will deep dejection of 
mind? noj they will fallow more assiduously than 
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ever ; for what ig thee to oppose them, where neither 
business occupies the time, nor hope the imagination ? 
where the past has left nothing but resentment, and the 
futuye opens only to a dismal, uninteresting void? No 
stranger to life, I knew human nature could not exist 
on such terms ; atill Jess a stianger to books, I respected. 
the voice of wisdom and expetience in the first of 
moralista, and most enlightened of men,* and reading 
the letter of Cowley, I saw the vanity and absurdity of 
panting after solitude} 

«“T sought not, therefore, a cell; but, since I pur- 
posed to live for myself, I determied for myself alsa to 
think, Servility of imitation has ever been as much my 
scorn as servility of dependence; I resolved, there- 
fore, to stiike out something new, and no more to retite 
as every other man had tetied, than to linger in the 
world as every other man had lingeied. 

« The result of all you now see. I found out this 
cottage, and took up my abode in it, I am heve out of 
the way of all society, yet avoid the great evil of retreat, 
having nothing to do. I am constantly, not capriciously 
employed, and the exercise which bencfits my health, 
imperceptibly raises my spirits in despight of adversity, 
Tam 1emoved fiom al temptation, I have scarce even 
the power to do wrong ; I fan no object for ambition, 
for repining I have no time:—I have found out, I 
repeat, the tiue secret of happiness, Labour with In- 
dependence.” 

e atopt; and Cecilia, who had listened to this 
narrative with a mixture of compussion, admiration and 
censure, was too much struck with ite singularity to be 
readily able to answer it. Ter curiosity to hear him 
had sprung wholly from her desive to aasiat him, and 
she had expected fiom hie story to gather ome hint 
upon which her services might be offered. But none 

* Di Johnson + Life of Cowley, p. 34. 
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had occurred; he professed himself fully satisfied with 
his situation ; and though reason and probability con- 
tradicted the profession, she could not venture to dispute 
it with any delicacy or prudence, 

She thanked him, therefore, for his relation, with 
many apologies for the trauble she had given him, and 
added, “I must nat express my concern for misfortunes 
which you seem to regard as conducive to your content= 
ment, nor remonstrate at the step you have taken, since 
you have been led to it by choice, not necessity: but 
yet, you must pardon me if I cannot help hoping I shall 
some time see you happier, according to the common, 
however yulgar ideas of the rest of the world.’’ 

“No, never, never! I am sick of mankind, not 
from theory, but experience; and the precautions I 
have taken against mental fatigue, will secure me fiom 
repentance, or any desire of change; for it is not the 
active, but the indolent who weary; it is not the 
temperate, but the pampered who are capricious,” 

Ts your sister, Sir, acquainted with this’ change in 
your fortune and opinions ?”” 

“Poor girl, no! She and her unhappy mother have 
borne but too long with my enteipiizes and misfortuncs. 
Even yet they would sacrifice whatever they possess to 
enable me to play once more the game so often lost 
but I will not abuse their affection, nor suffer them 
again to be slaves to my caprices, nor dupes to their 
own delusive expectations. I have sent them word I 
am happy; I have not yet told them how or where. I 
fear much the aflliction of their disappointment, and, 
for a while, shall conceal fiom them my situation,’ 
which they would fancy was disgiaceful, and grieve at 
ag crucl,” ' 

« And is it wot cruel?” said Cecilia, “ is labour in« 
deed so sweet? and can you seriously derive happiness 
from what all others consider as misery #7” 
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Not sweet,” answered he, “in itself; but aweet, 
most sweet and salutary in its effecta, When I work, 
I forget all the world; my projects for the future, my 
disappointments from the past. Mental fatigne is over- 
powered by personal ; I toil till I require reat, and that 
test which nature, not luxuy demands, leade not to 
idle meditation, but to sound, heavy, necessary sleep. 
I awake the next morning to the same thought-cxiling 
business, work again till my powers are exhauated, and 
am relieved again at night by the same health-recruiting 
insensibility.” 

And if this,” cried Cecilia, “is the life of happi- 
neas, why have we so many complaints of the sufferings 
of the poor, and why so ctetnally do we hear of their 
hardships and distiess ?”? 

“They have known no other life. They are 
strangers, therefore, to the felicity of their lot. Had 
they mingled in the world, fed high their fancy with 
hope, and looked forward with expectation of enjay- 
ment ; had they been courted by the gicat, and offered 
with profusion adulation for their abilitica, yet, even 
when starving, been offered nothing else !—had they 
seen an attentive circle wait all its entertainment from 
their powera, yet found themselves forgotten as soon aa 
out of sight, and perceived themselves avoided when no 
longer buffoons !—Oh had they known and felt provo~ 
cations puch as these, how gladly would their resentful 
spirits tarn fiom the whole unfeeling race, and how 
would they respect that noble and manly labour, which 
at once disentangles them from such subjugating snares, 
and enables them to fly the ingratitude they abhor | 
Without the contrast of vice, virtue unloved may be 
lovely ; without the experience of misery, happiness ia 
simply a dull privation of evil.” 

“And are you so content,” cried Cecilia, “with 
your prestnt situation, aa even to think it offera you 
reparation for your past sufferings ? ”? 
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“Content!” repeated he with energy, “O moie 
than content, Iam pioud of my present situation! I 
glory in shewing to the would, I glory atill moe in 
shewing to myself, that those whom I cannat but 
despise I will not sciuple to defy, and that whee I 
have been treated unworthily, I will sco to be 
obliged.?? 

« But will you pardon me,” said Cecilia, “ should. I 
ask again, why in quitting Lord Vannelt, you concluded 
no one else worthy a tial >? 

« Because it was lees my Jord Vannelt, madam, than 
my own situation, that disgusted me: for though I 
liked not his behaviour, I found hima man too generally 
esteemed to flatter myself better usage would await me 
in merely changing my abode, while my station was the 
same. I helieve, indeed, he never meant to offend me ; 
but I was offended the more that he should think me 
an object to 1eccive indignity without knowing it To 
have had this pointed out to him, would have been at 
once moatifying and vain; for delicacy, like taste, can 
only partially be taught, and will always be superficial 
and eiting where it is notinnate. Those wrongs, which 
though too tiifling to resent, me too humiliating to be 
boine, speech can convey no idea of; the soul must 
feel, or the understanding can never comprehend. them,” 

“But suely,” said Cecilia, “though people of 1¢- 
finement me rare, they yet exist ; why, then, lemove 
yourself fiom the possibility of mecting with them ?” 

« Must I 1un about the nation,” ctied he, “ proclaim- 
ing my disticas, and describing my temper? telling the 
world that though dependent I demand respect as well 
aa asaistance ; and publishing to mankind, that though 
poor I will accept no gifts if offercd with contumely ? 

ha will Heten to such an account? who will care for 
my misfortunes, but as they may humble me to his ser- 
vice ? who will heat my montifications, but to say I 
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deserye them? what has the wold to do with He! 
feelings and peculiaities ? I know it too well to thin’ 
calamity will soften it; I need no new lessons to in- 
gtinct me that to conquer affliction is more wise than 
to relate it.” 

Unfortunate as you have been,” said Cecilia, «I 
cannot wonder at your aspaiity ; but yet, it is amely no 
mote than justice to acknowledge, that hard-heattedness 
to distiess is by no means the fault of the present times: 
on the contiary, if is scace sooner made known, than 
every one ia yeadly to contribute to its relicf” 

«And how contribute?” cried he, “by a paltry 
donation of money? Yea, the man whose only want 
is a few guineas, may, indeed, obtain them; but he 
who asks kindness and protection, whose oppressed 
spirit calls for consolation even more than his ruined 
fortune for repail, how is his stiuggling soul, if euperior 
to his fate, to brook the ostentation of patronage, and 
the insolence of condescension? Yea, yes, the world 
will eave the poor beggar wha is starving; but the 
fallen wretch, who will not ciinge for his support, 
may consume in his own wictchedness without pity and 
without help |?” 

Cecilia now saw that the wound hia sensibility had 
received was too painful for argument, and too recent 
immediately to be healed. She foibore, therefore, to 
detain him any longer, but expicasing her best wishes, 
without ventming to hint at her services, she arose, and 
they all took their leave ;-~Belfield hastening, aa they 
went, to xetuun to the garden, where, looking over the 
hedge aa they passed, they saw him employed again in 
weeding, with the cagerness of a man who puaues his 
favowite occupation. 

Cecilia half forgot her own anxielica and eadness, in 
the concen which she felt for this unfortunate and 
extraoidinaly young man, She wished much to devise 
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some means for drawing him from a life of such hard- 
ship and obscmity ; but what to a man thua ‘ jealous in 
honow,”? thus scrupulous in delicacy, could she propose, 
without more sisk of offence, than probability of oblig- 
ing? His account had, indeed, convinced her how 
much he stood in necd of assistance, but it had shewn 
her no Jess how fastidious he would be in receiving 
it \ 
Nor was she wholly without fear that an eainest’ 
solicitude to serve him, his youth, talents, and striking 
manneis consideied, might occasion even jn himself’ a 
misconstiuction of her motives, such as she alveady had 
given birth to in his forward and partial mother. 

The present, therefore, all circumstances weighed, 
seemed no scason for her liberality, which she yet 
resolved to exert the first moment it was un-opposed by 
propriety. 


—0-—— 


Chapter of, 
A CONTEST. * 


THEE rest of the day was passed in discussing 
this adventure ; but in the evening, Cecilia’s 
interest in it waa all sunk, by the reception of 

the following letter fiom Mrs Delvile, 


To Miss Beverley. 


I grieve to interrupt the tranquillity of a retirement 
80 judiciously chosen, and I lament the necessity of 
again calling to trial the viitue of which the exertion, 
thongh so captivating, is so painful ; but alas, my excel« 
lent young fiend, we came not hither to enjoy, but to 
auffer s and happy only are those whose sufferings have 
neither by folly been sought, nor by guilt been merited, 
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but arising merely fiom the imperfection of humanity, 
have been resisted with fortitude, or endmed with 
patience. 

I am informed of your virtuous steadiness, which 
cotresponds with my expectations, while it excites my 
respect, All further conflict I had hoped to have saved 
you ; and to the’tuiumph of your goodness I had trusted 
for the recovery of yom peace: but Mortimer has dis- 
appointed me, and om work is still unfinished, 

He avers that he is solemnly engaged to you, and in 
pleading to me his honom, he silences both expostula- 
tion and authority. From yow own words alone will 
he acknowledge hia dismission ; and notwithstanding 
my ieluctance to impose upon you this task, I cannot 
silence or quiet him without making the request. 

For a pmpose such as this, can you, then, admit us? 
Can you bear with your own lips to confirm the itrevoc~ 
able decision ? You will feel, Lam sme, for the un- 
fortunate Mortimer, and it was eainestly my desie to 
spare you the sight of his affliction ; yet such is my con~ 
fulence in your prudence, that since I find him bent 
upon seeing you, I am not without hope, that from 
witnessing the greatness of your mind, the interview may 
tather calm than inflame him. 

This proposal you will take into consideration, and if 
you are able, upon such terms, to again meet my son, we 
will wait upon you together, where and when you will 
appoint ; but if the gentleness of your nature will make 
the effort too seveie for you, acruple not to decline it, 
for Moutimer, when he knows your pleasure, will eubmit 
to it ag he ought. 

Adieu, most amiable and but too lovely Cecilia ; 
whatever you dete mine, be ame of my concurrence, for 
nobly have you carned, and ever must you retain, the 
esteem, the affection, and the gratitude of 

Avousra Dinvine, 
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« Alas,” cried Cecilia, when shall I be at reat? 
when cease to be persecuted by new conflicts! Oh 
why must I 80 often, so cruelly, though so reluctantly, 
reject and ieprove the man who of all men I wish to 
accept and to please |” 

But yet, though repining at this hard necessity, she 
hesitated not a moment in complying with Mra Delvile’s 
request, and immediately sent an anawer that she would 
meet her the next morning at Mrs Charlton’s. 

She then returned to the parlour, and apologized to 
Mrs Harrel and Mr Ainott for the abiuptness of her 
visit, and the suddenness of her departure. Mr Arnott 
heard her in silent dejection ; and Mra Harrel used all 
the persuasion in her power to prevail with her to stay, 
her presence being some relief to her solitude : but find- 
ing it ineffectual, she earnestly pressed her to hasten her 
entrance into her own house, that their absence might 
be shortened, and their meeting mote sprightly. 

Cecilia passed the night in planning her behaviour for 
the next day ; she found how much was expected from 
her by Mrs Delvile, who had even exhoited her to 
decline the interview if doubtful of her own stiength, 
Delvile’s fammess in insisting the refusal should come 
directly from herself, surpised, gratified and perplexed 
her in turn; she had imagined, that from the moment 
of the discovery, he would implicitly have submitted to 
the award of a parent at once so reverenced and so be~ 
loved, and how he had summoned courage to contend 
with her she could not conjectie : yet that courage and 
that contention astonished not moie than they soothed 
her, since, fiom her knowledge of his filial tencerness, 
she considered them ae the most indubitable proofs sha 
had yet received of the fervour, and constancy of his 
regad for her, But would he, when she had ratified 
the decision of his mother, forbear all further stiuggle, 
and for ever yield up all pretensions to her? this was the 
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point upon which her uncertainty turned, and the ruling 
subject of her thoughts and meditation. 

To be steady, however, herself, be his conduct what 
it might, was invariably her intention, and waa all her 
ambition yet earnestly she wished the meeting over, 
for she dreaded to see the sorrow of Delvile, and she 
dreaded atill more the susceptibility of her own 
heart, ¢ 

The next morning, to her great concern, Mr Arnott 
was waiting in the hall when she came down staira, and 
so much gtieved al her departure, that he handed her to 
the chaise without being able to speak to her, and 
hardly heard her thanks and complimente but by 
recollection after she was gone. 

She anived at Mrs Charlton’s very early, and found 
her old friend in the same state she had left her. She 
communicated to her the purpose of her return, and 
hegged she would keep her gianddaughteta up stair, 
that the conference in the parlour might be uninterrupted 
and unheard. 

She then made a forced and hasty breakfast, and 
went down to be ready to receive them, They came 
not till eleven o’clock, and the time of her waiting was 
passed in agonics of expectation, 

At length they were anounced, and at length they 
entered the room. 

Cecilia, with her utmost efforts for courage, could 
hardly atand to receive them. They came in together, 
but Mrs Delvile, advancing before her son, and 
endeavouring ao to stand as to intercept his view of her, 
with the hope that in a few inatants her emotion would 
be less visible, anid, in the most soothing accenta, 
«What honour Miss Beverley doce ua by permitting 
this visit! I should have been sorry to have left Suffolk * 
without the satisfaction of again secing you ; and my 
son, sensible of the high icapect he owes you, wae most 
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unwilling to be gone, before he had paid you his 
devoira.”” 

Cecilia courtsied ; but depressed by the cruel task 
which awaited her, had no power to speak; and Mra 
Delvile, finding she still trembled, made her sit down, 
and dvew a chair next to her. 

Mean while Delvile, with an emotion far more vialent, 
because wholly unrestrained, waited impatiently till the 
ceremonial of the reception was over, and then, 
approaching Cecilia, in a voice of perturbation and 
resentment, aaid, “ [n this presence, at least, I hope I 
may be heard ; though my letters have been unanswered, , 
my visite refused, though inexorably you have flown 
me—— 

Mortimer,” interrupted Mis Delvile, “forget not 
that what I have told you is irrevocable 3 you now meet 
Miss Beverley for no other purpose than to give and to 
receive a mutual release of all tie or engagement with 
each other,” 

Pardon me, madam,” cried he, « this is a condition 
to which I have never assented. I come not to release, 
but to claim her! I am hers, and hers wholly! 1 
protest it in the face of the world! The time, there~ 
foie, is now past for the sacrifice which you demand, 
since acarce are you more my mother, than I consider 
her as my wife.’ 

Cecilia, amazed at this dauntlesa declaration, now 
almost lost her fear in her surprise ; while Mra Delvile, 
with an air calm though displeased, answered, “'Thia is 
not a point to be at present discussed, and T had hoped 
you knew better what was duc to your auditors. I only 
consented to this interview as a mark of your reapect for 
Mies Beverley, to whom in propriety it belongs to break 
off this unfortunate connexion.’ 

Cecilia, who at this call could no longer be silent, 
now gathered fortitude to say, Whatever tie or oblign- 
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tion may be supposed to depend upon me, I have already 
relinquished ; and I am now ready to declare—— ”? 

«That you wholly give »me up??? interrupted 
Delvile, “is that what you would say ?—Oh how have 
I offended you? how have I merited a displeasure 
that can draw upon me such a sentence ?-—Answer, 
speak to mie, Cecilia, what is it I have done ?”” 

“Nothing, Sir’? said Cecilia, confounded at this 
language in the presence of his mother, “ you have done 
nothing,—but yet—” 

Yet what ?—have you conceived to me an aversion ? 
haa any dreadful and hortible antipathy succeeded to 

our esteem ?-—tell, tell me without disguise, do you 
he do you abhor me ?”” 

Cecilia sighed, and turned away her head ; and Mrs 
Delvile indignantly exclaimed, “ What madness and 
absurdity ! I acarce know you under the influence of 
such irrational violence. hy will you interrupt Miss 
Beverley in the only speech you ought to hear from 
her? Why, at once, oppress her, and irritate me, by 
words of more passion than reason? Go on, charming 
girl, finish what: so wiscly, so judiciously you were 
beginning, and then you shall be released from thie 
turbulent persecution,” 

“No, madam, she must not go on!” cried Delvile, 
“if she does not utterly abhor me, I will not sufér 
her to go on;—-Paidon, pardon me, Cecilia, but your 
too exquisite delicacy ia betraying not only my happie, 
neag, but your own. Once more, therefore, J conjure 
you to hear me, and then if, deliberately and unbiassed, 
you renounce me, T will neyer more distress you by 
reciting your decree,” 

Cecilia, abashed and changing colour, was silent, aud 
he proceeded. 

All that has past between us, the vows I have 
offered you of faith, consianey and affection, the con« 
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sent T obtained fiom you to be legally mine, the bond 
of settlement I have had drawn up, and the high 
honour you conferred upon me in suffering me to lead 
you to the altar,—all these paiticulms are already known 
to so niany, that the least 1eflection must convince you 
they will soon be concealed from none: tell me, then, 
if your own fame pleads not for me, and if the scruples 
which lead you to refuse, by taking anothe: direction, 
will not, with much more propriety, wge, nay enjoin you 
to accept me!—You hesitate at least,—O Miss 
Beverley !—I see in that hesitation vm 

* Nothing, nothing! ” ciied she, hastily, and checking 
her rising inresolution ; “there is nothing for you to see, 
but that every way I now turn I have 1endered myself 
niiserable |” 

“Mortimer,” said Mrs Delvile, seized with terror as 
she penetrated into the mental yielding of Cecilia, “ you 
have now spoken to Miss Beverley ; and unwilling as 
I am to obtrude upon her our difference of sentiment, 
it is necessay, since she has heard you, that I, also, 
should claim her attention.” 

“Tiast let her speak!” cried Delvile, who in her 
appaent wavering built new hopes, “ first let her answer 
what she has alieady deigned to listen to.” 

* No, first let her hear} ”? ciied Mia Delvile, * for 
so only can she judge what answer will reflect upon her 
most honout.’? 

Then, solemnly turning to Cecilia, she continued : 
«You see here, Miss Beverley, a young man who pas» 
sionately adores you, and who forgets in his adoration 
friends, family, and connections, the opinions in which 
he has been educated, the honour of his house, his own 
former views, and alt his primitive sense of duty, both 
public and private !——-A. passion built on sucha defalca- 
tion of principle renders him unworthy your acceptance ; 
and not more ignoble for him would be a union which 
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would blot his name fiom the injmed stock wherce 
he spiung, than indelicate for you, who upon such terme 
ought to despise him.’ 

“ Fleavens, madam,’? exclaimed Delvile, « what a 
speech | *” 

«OQ never,” ciied Cecilia, rising, may T hear euch 
another! Indeed, madam, there is no occasion to probe 
me so deeply, for T would not now enter your family, 
for all that the whole wold could. offer me { 7” 

“ At length, then, madam,’ cried Delvile, turning 
tepioachfully to his mother, are you satisfied ? ia your 
purpose now answered? and is the dagger you have 
transfixed in my heart sunk deep enough to appease 

ou 2”? 

‘ “O could I draw it out,’ cried Mrs Delvile, 
“and leave upon it no stain of ignominy, with what joy 
should my own bosom ieccive it, to heal the wound T 
have most compulsatorily inflicted !—Were this excel- 
lent young create portionless, I would not hesitate 
in giving my consent; evely claim of interest would be 
overbalanced by her viitues, and I would not giieve to 
see you poor, wheie go conscious you were happy 5 
but here to concede, would annihilate every hope with 
which hitheito I have Jooked up to my son.” * 

“ Let ua now, then, madam,” said Cecilia, break 
up this conference, I have spoken, I have heard, the 
decree is past, and therefore,””— 

“ Youare indeed an angel |”? cried Mra Delvile, rising 
and embracing her; “and never can I reproach my son 
with what has pagsed, when I consider for what an 
object the sactifice was planned, You cannot be 
unbappy, you have pwichased peace by the exercise 
of vittue, and the close of every day will bring to you a 
reward, in the sweets of a self-approviny mind—But 
we will part, since you think it right; T do wrong to 
occasion any delay,”” 
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No, we will not pait |”? cried Delvile, with encreas- 
ing vehemence; “if you force me, madam, from her, 
you will drive me to distraction! What is there in 
this world that can offer me a recompense? And what 
can pride even ta,the proudest afford as an equivalent ? 
Her perfections you acknowledge, her greatness of mind 
is fike your own; she has generously given me her 
heart,-Oh sacred and fascinating charge! Shall I, 
after such a deposite, consent to an eternal separation ? 
Repeal, repeal your sentence, my Cecilia | Jet us live to 
ourselves and our consciences, and leave the vain pre- 
judices of the world to those who can be paid by them 
for the loss of all besides ! *” 

Ie this conflict, then,” said Mrs Delvile, “ to last 
for-cyer? Oh end it, Mortimer, finish it, and make me 
happy! she is just, and will forgive you, she is noble- 
minded, and will honour you Fly, then, at this 
critical moment, for in flight alone is your safety ; and 
then will your father sce the son of his hopes, and then 
shall the fond blessings of your idolizing mother soothe 
all your affliction, and soften all your regret!” 

“Qh madam!” cried Delvile, “for mercy, for 
humanity, forbear this cruel supplication |”? 

‘Nay, more than supplication, you have my coms 
manda; commands you have never yet disputed, and 
misery, ten-fold misery, will follow their disobedience. 
Hear me, Mortimer, for I speak prophetically ; I know 
your heat, I know it to be formed for rectitude and duty, 
or destined by their neglect to repentance and. horror.” 

Delvile, struck by these words, turned suddenly from 
them both, and in gloomy despondence walked to the 
other end of the room, Mrs Delyile perceived the 
moment of her power; and determined to pmaue the blew: 
taking, therefore, the hand of Cecilia, while her eyes 
sparkled with the animation of reviving hope, “ Sec,’? she 
cried, pointing to her son, “ see if Tam deceived! can 
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he bear even the suggeation of future contrition! Think 
you when it falls upon him, he will support it better? 
No} he will sink under it. And you, pure as you are 
of mind, and steadfast in principle, what would your 
chance be of happiness with a man who never erring till 
he knew you, could never Jook- at you without regret, 
be his fondness what it might?” 

“Oh madam,” cried the greatly shocked Cecilia, 
“Jet him, then, see me no more !—take, take him all 
to yourself! forgive, console him! I will not have the 
misery of involving him in repentance, nor of incurring 
the reproaches of the mother he so much reverences ! ”” 

“Exalted creature! ? cried Mre Delvile; “tender- 
ness such as this would confer honour upon a monarch.”” 
Then, calling out exultingly to her son, “Sec,” she 
added, “how great a woman can act, when stimulated 
by generosity, and a just sense of duty! Follow then, at 
least, the an you ought to have led, and deserve 
my esteem and love, or be content to forego them,” 

* And can I only deserve them,” said Delvile, in a 
tone of the deepest anguish, “by a compliance to which 
not merely my happiness, bat my reason must be sacti- 
ficed? What honour do I injure that is not factitious? 
What evil threatens our union, that ig not imaginary ? 
Tn the general commerce of the world it may be right to 
yield to its prejudices, but in matters of serioug import« 
ance, it is weaknesg’to be shackled by scruples so 
Fiivolons, and it ia cowardly to be governed by the 
customs we condemn. Religion and the laws of our 
country ahould then alone be consulted, and whore 
those are neither opposed nor infringed, we should hold 
ourselves superior to all other considerations.” 

‘* Mistaken notions! *? said Mrs Delviles ‘and how 
long do yon fatter yourself this independent happincss 
would endure? ow long could you live contented by 
mere self-gratification, in defiance of the cenaure of man« 
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kind, the renunciation of your family, and the curaca of 
your father?” 

The curses of my father!” repeated he, starting and 
shuddering, “O no, he could never be ao barbarous { #7 

“Fle could,” said ashe, ateadily, nor do I doubt 
but he would. If now, however, you are affected by 
the prospect of his disclaiming you, think but what you 
will feel when first forbid to appear before cither of ‘us ! 
and think of your remorse ‘for involving Miss Beverley 
in such disgrace | 7” : 

«OQ apeak not such words!” cried he, with agoniz- 
ing cainestness, ‘to disgrace her, to ke banished by 
you,——present not, I conjure you, such scenes to my 
imagination | ”” 

“Yet would they be unavoidable,” continued she ; 
‘nor have T said to you all; blinded as you now are 
by passion, your nobler feelings ave only obscured, not 
extirpated ; think, then, how they will all rise in revenge 
of your insulted dignity, when your name becomes a 
Stranger to your ears, and you are first saluted by one 
80 meanly adopted !—’? ‘ 

“Told, hold, madam,” interrupted he, “this is 
more than I can bear!” 

“Heavens!” still continued she, disregarding his 
entreaty, “what in the universe can pay you for that 
first moment of indignity! ‘Think of it well ere you 
proceed, and anticipate your sensations, lest the shock 
should wholly overcome you. How will the blood of 
your wronged ancestors, rise into your guilty checks, 
and how will your heart throb with secret shame and 
reproach, when wished joy upon your marriage by the 
name of Mr Beverley 1” 

Delvile, stung to the.soul, attempted not any answer, 
but walked about the room in the utmost digorder of 
mind, Cecilia would have retired, but feared. irritating 
him to some extravagance} and Mra Delvile, looking 
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after him, added “ For myself, I would still see, for I 
should pity your wife, but weaver would I behold 
my son when sunk into an object of compassion! ” 

Tt shall not be!” cried he, in a transport of rage 5 
“ cease, cease to distract me !—be content, madam,— 
you have conquered | ”? 

“Then you are my son!” cried she, raptusously 
embracing him; “now I know again my Mortimer! 
now I see the fair promise of his upright youth, and 
the flattering completion of my maternal expectations!” 

Cecilia, finding all thus concluded, desired nothing 
so much as to congratulate them on their reconciliation ; * 
but having only said Let me, too,—’ her voice failed 
her, she stopt short, and hoping she had been unheard, 
would have glided out of the room. 

But Delvile, penetrated and tortured, yet delighted 
at this sensibility, bioke from his mother, and seizing 
her hand, exclatmed, “Oh Miss Beverley, if you are 
not happy——” 

“Lam! Lam!” cried she, with quickness; “ let 
me pass,—and think no more of me,”? 

© That yoice,—those looks,—” cried he, still hold- 
ing her, “they speak not serenity!—Oh if I have 
injured your peace,—if that heart, which, pure as 
angels, deserves to be as sacred from sorrow, through 
my means, or for my sake, suffers any diminution of 
tranquility—"* 

‘None, none | ” interrupted she, with precipitation, 

“TI know well,” cried he, “your greatness of soul 5 
and if thie dreadful sacrifice gives lasting torture only 
to myself,—if of your returning happiness I could be 
agsured,—I would struggle to bear it.”” 

“ You may be assured of it,” cried she, with reviving 
dignity, «I have no right to expect escaping all calamity, 
but while I share the common lot, T will submit to it 
without repining.”? 
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Heaven then bless, and hoveing angels watch 
you!” cried he, and letting go her hand, he ran hastily 
out of the room, 

“Qh Virtue, how bright is thy tiumph ! ’? exclaimed 
Mrs Delvile, flying up to Cecilia, and folding her in 
her arms; “Noble, incompmable young creature! 1 
knew not that ao much woith was compatible with 
haman frailty |” 

But the heroism of Cecilia, in losing ita object, lost 
its force ; she sighed, she could not apeak, tears gushed 
into her cyes, and kissing Mis Delvile’s hand with a 
loak that shewed her inability to converse with her, she 
hastened, though scarce able to support herself, away, 
with intention to shut herself up in her own partment : 
and’Mrs Delvile, who perceived that her utmost forti- 
tude was exhausted, opposed not her going, and wisely 
forbore to encrease her emotion, by following her even 
with her blessings. 

But when she came into the hall, she started, and 
could proceed no further ; for there she beheld Delvile, 
who in too great agony to be seen, had stopt to recover 
some composure before he quitted the house, 

At the first sound of an opening door, he was hastily 
escaping; but perceiving Cecilia, and discerning her 
situation, he more hastily turned back, saying, “Is it 
possible >——'T'o me were you coming >”? . 

She shook her head, and made a motion with her 
hand to say no, and would then have gone on, 

« You are weeping!” cried he, “you are pale |—— 
Oh Miss Beverley ! is this your happiness { ”? 

“Tam very well,—” cried she, not knowing what 
she phe *T am quite well,—pray go,—I am 
very-——~"? her words died away inarticulated, , 

“© what a voice is that!” exclaimed he, “it 
pierces my very soul!” 

Mre Delvile now came to the parlour door, and 
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looked aghast at the sitnation in which she aaw them: 
Cecilia again moved on, and reached the stairs, but 
tottered, and was obliged to cling to the banisters. 

O suffer me to auppoit you,” cried hes “you are 
not able to atand,-—whither is it you would go?” 

« Any wheie,—I don’t know,—” answered she, in 
faltering accents, * but if you would Jeave mo, I should 
be well,” 

And, turning from him, she walked again towards 
the parlour, finding by‘her shaking frame, the impossi~ 
bility of getting unaided up the staira. 

“Give me your hand, my love,” said Mra Delvile, 
cruelly alarmed by this return; and the moment they 
re-entered the parlour, she said impatiently to her son, 
* Mortimer, why are you not gone?” 

He heard her not, however; his whole attention 
was upon Cecilia, who, sinking into a chair, hid her face 
against Mis Delvile: but, reviving in a few moments, 
and blushing at the weakness she had betrayed, she 
raised her head, and, with an assumed serenity, said, 
Tam better,—much better,——I was 1ather sick,— 
but it is over; and now, if you will excuse me, I will 
go to my own room,” 

She then arose, but her knees trembled, and hei 
head was giddy, and again scating heraclf, she forced 
a faint smile, and said, * Perhaps I had better keep quiet.” 

“Can I bear thie!” cried Delvile, “no, it shakes 
all my resolution !—lovelicst and most beloved Cecilia ! 
forgive my rash declaiation, which I hear retract and 
forawear, and which no falee pride, no worthless vanity 
shall again surprise from mel——taise, then, your 
eyea— 

“ Hot-headed young man!” intetiupted Mra Del- 
vile, with an air of haughty diaplensure, * if you cannot 
be rational, at least be silent. Miss Beverley, we will 
both leave him,” 
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Shame, and her own earnestness, now restored some 
strength to Cecilia, who read with terror in the looke 
of Mra Delvile the passions with which she was 
agitated, and instantly obcyed her by rising; but her 
son, who inherited a portion of her own apirit, rushed 
between them both and the door, and exclaimed, 
“Stay, madam, stay! I cannot let you go: T see your 
intention, I sce your dreadful purpose ; you will work 
upon the feelings of Miss Boretley, you will extort 
from her a promise to see me no more !*? 

Oppose not my passing!” cried Mrs Delvile, 
whose yoice, face and manner spoke the encreasing 
disturbanee of her soul; “I have but too long talked 
to you in vain; I must now take some better method. 
for the security of the honour of my family.” 

This moment appeared to Delvile’ decisive; and 
casting off in desperation all timidity and restraint, he 
suddenly sprang forward, and snatching the hand of 
Cecilia from his mother, he exclaimed, “I cannot, 
T will not give her up !—nor now, madam, nor eyer | 
—I protest it most solemnly! I affirm it by my beat 
hopes! I awear it by all that I hold sacred!” 

Grief and horror next to frenzy at a disappointment 
thus unexpected, and thus peremptory, rose in the face 
of Mra Delvile, who, striking her hand upon her fore~ 
head, cried, “ My brain is on fire!’ and rushed out of 
the room, 

Cecilia had now no difficulty to disengage herself 
from Delvile, who, shocked at the exclamation, and 
confounded by the audden departure of hia mother, 
hastened eagerly to puraue her: she had only flown 
into the next parlours but, upon following her thither, 
what was his dread and his alarm, when he saw her ex- 
tended upon the floor, her face, hands and neck all 
covered with blood! Great Heaven!” he ex 
claimed, prostrating himeelf by her side, “ what is it 
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you have done!—where are you wounded ?—what 
direful curse have you denounced against your son?” 

Not able to speak, she angrily shook her head, and 
indignantly made a motion with her hand, that com- 
manded him from her sight, 

Cecilia, who had followed, though half dead with 
terror, had yet the presence of mind to ring the bell, 
A. servant came immediately ; and Delvile, starting up 
from his mother, ordered him to fetch the first surgeon 
or physician he could find, 

‘The alarm now brought the rest of the servants into 
the room, and Mrs Delvile suffered herself to be raised 
from the ground, and seated in a chair; she was still 
silent, but shewed a disgust to any assistance from her 
son, that made him deliver her into the hands of the 
servants, while, in speechless agony, he only looked on 
and watched her, 

Neither did Cecilia, though forgetting her own 
sorrow, and no longer sensible of personal weakness, 
venture to approach her: uncertain what had happened, 
she yet considered herself as the ultimate cause of this 
dreadful scene, and feared to risk the effect of the 
smallest additional emotion. 

The servant returned with a surgeon in a few 
minutes: Cecilia, unable to wait and hear what he 
would say,“glided hastily ont of the room; and Del- 
vile, in still greater agitation, followed her quick into 
the next parlour; but having cagerly advanced to apeak 
to her, he turned precipitately about, and huriying into 
the hall, walked in hasty steps up and down it, without 
courage to enquire what was passing. 

At length the surgeon came out: Delvile flew to 
him, and. stopt him, but could ask no question. THis 
countenance, however, rendered words unnecessary ; 
the surgeon underatood him, and said, “Phe lady will 
do very well; she hag burst a blood vessel, but T think 
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it will be of no consequence, She must be kept quict 
and easy, and upon no account suffered to talk, or to 
use any exertion.” 

Delvile now let. him go, and flew himself inta a 
corner to return thanks to heaven that the evil, however 
great, was Ices than he had at first apprehended. He 
then went into the parlour to Cecilia, cagerly calling 
out, “ Eeaven be praised, my mother has not voluntarily 
cursed me |”? 

“O now then,” cried Cecilia, “ once more make her 
bless you! the violence of her agitation has already 
almost destroyed her, and her frame is too weak for 
this struggle of contending passions ;—go to her, then, 
and calm the tumult of her spirits, by acquiescing wholly 
in her will, and being to her again the son she thinka 
she has lost!” 

“ Alas!’ said he, in a tone of the deepest dejection ; 
«T have been preparing myself for that purpose, and 
waited but your commands to finally determine me.”” 

“Let us both go to her instantly,” said Cecilia; 
the least delay may be fatal.” 

She now led the way, and approaching Mra Delvile, 
who, faint and weak, was seated upon an arm chair, and 
lesting her head upon the shoulder of a maid set vant, 
said, “ Lean, dearest madam, upon a, and speak not, 
but hear us!” 

She then took the place of the maid, and desired her 
and the other servants to go out of the room. Delvile 
advanced, but his mother’s eye, recovering, at his sight, 
ita wonted fire, daited upon him a glance of such dis- 
pleasure, that, shuddering with the apprehension of 
inflaming again those passions which threatened her 
destruction, he hastily sink on one knee, and abruptly 
exclaimed, “T.ook at me with less abhorrence, for I 
come but tosresign myself to your will.” 

«Mine, also,” cried Cecilia, that will shall be; 
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you need not speak it, we know it, and here solemnly 
we promise that we will separate for ever.” 

* Revive, then, my mother,” said Delvile, «rely 
upon our plighted honours, and think only of your 
health, for your son will never more offend you.” 

Mrs Delvile, much surprised, and strongly affected, 
held out her hand to him, with a look of mingled com- 
passion and obligation, and dropping her head upon the 
bosom of Cecilia, who with her other arm she pressed 
towarde her, she burst into an agony of tears. 

« Go, go, Sir! ”? said Cecilia, cruelly alarmed, “ you 
have said all that is necessary ; leave Mrs Delvile now, 
and she wil] be more composed,” 

Delvile instantly obeyed, and then his mother, whose 
mouth still continued to fill with blood, though it gushed 
not from her with the violence it had begun, was pre- 
vailed upon by the prayers of Cecilia to consent to be 
conveyed into her room; and, as her immediate re- 
moval to another house might be dangerous, she com- 
plied also, though very reluctantly, with her urgent 
entreaties, that she would take entire possession of it 
till the next day. 

This point gained, Cecilia left her, to communicate 
what had passed to Mrs Charlton ; but was told by one 
of the servants that Mr Delvile begged fivat to speak 
with her in the next room. 

She hesitated for a moment whether to giant this 
request 5 but recollecting it was right to acquaint him 
with his mother’s intention of staying all night, she went 
to him. 

« Flow indulgent. you are,” cried he, in a melancholy 
voice, a8 she opened the doors “I am now going post 

_ to Dr Lyater, whom TI shall entreat to come hither 
instantly 3 but T am fearful of again disturbing my 
mother, and must therefore rely apon you to acquaint 
her what is become of me.” 

‘ 
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Most certainly ; I have begged her to remain here 
to-night, and I hope I shall prevail with her to continue 
with me till Dr Tvyater’s arrival 5 after which she will, 
doubtless, be guided cither in staying longer, or removing 
elsewhere, by his adyice.”” 

* You are all goodness,” said he, with a deep sigh ; 
“and how I shall aupport—but I mean not to retin 
hither, at least not to this house,—unless, indeed, Dr 
LLyster’s account should be alarming. I leave my 
mother, therefore, to your kindness, and only hope, 
only entreat, that your own health,—your own peace of 
mind—neither by attendance upon her—by anxiety— 
by pity for her son—’? 

Fe stopt, and seemed gasping for bieath; Cecilia 
tamed from him to hide her emotion, and he proceeded 
with a rapidity of apecch that shewed his terior of 
continuing with her any longer, and his struggle with 
himself to be gone: “The promise you have made in 
both our names to my mother, I shall hold myself bound 
to observe. I see, indeed, that her 1eason or her life 
would fall the sacrifice of further opposition : of myself, 
therefore, it ia no longer time to think.—I take of you 
no leaye—I cannot! yet I would fain tell you the high 
leverence-—but it is better to say nothing—’? 

“Much better,” cried Cecilia, with a forced and 
faint smile; “lose not, therefore, an instant, but hasten 
to this good Dr Lyster.” 

«1 will,” answered he, going to the doors but 
there, stopping and turning round, “one thing I should 
yet,” he added, “ wish to say,—TI have been impetuous, 
violent, unreasonable,—with shame and with regret 1 
recollect how impetuous, and how umeasonables I 
have persecuted, where I ought in silence to have 
submitted; I have reproached, where I ought in 
candour to have approved; and in the yehemence 
with which I have puraued you, 1 have cenanied that 
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very dignity of conduct which has been the basis 
of my admiration, my esteem, my devotion! but never 
can I forget, and never without fresh wonder 
remember, the sweetness with which you have borne 
with me, even when most I offended you. For 
this impatience, this violence, thia inconsistency, I 
now most’ sincerely beg your pardon; and if, before 
I go, you could so far condescend as to pronounce 
my forgiveness, with a lighter heat, T think, I should 
tit you,” 

«Do not talk of foigivencss,” said Cecilin, “you 
have never offended me; I alwaya knew—~always 
was aure—always imputed—-”? she stopt, unable to 
proceed, 

Deeply penetrated by her appatent distresa, he with 
difficulty restrained himself from falling at her fect 5 but 
after a moment’s pause and iecollection, he said, «I 
understand the gencious indulgence you have shewn 
me, an indulgence I shall ever revere, and ever grieve 
to have abused, I ask yon not to remember me,—far, 
far happier do I wish you than such a remembrance 
could make you; but I will pain the humanity of your 
disposition no longer. You will tell my mother—but 
no matter !—Heaven preacrye you, my angelic Cecilia ! 
—Misa Beverley, I mean,—Heayen guide, protect, 
and bless you! And should I see you no more, should 
this be the last sad moment is 

He paused, but picsently recovering himself, added, 
“May I hear, at least, of your tranquillity, for that 
alone can have any chance to quiet or repress the 
anguislt T feel here |”? 

‘He then abruptly retreated, and ran out of the 
house. 

Cecilia for a while remained almost stupified with 
sorrow; she forgot Mra Delvile, she forgot Mra 
Charlton, she forgot her own design of apologizing to 
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one, or assisting the other : she continued in the posture 
in which he had left her, quite without motion, and 
almost without sensibility. 


—o——— 


- Chapter vif, 
A MESSAGF. 


ROM this lethargy of sadness Cecilia waa soon, 
howevei, awakened by the ictuin of the amgeon, 
who had brought with him a physician to consult 

upon Mis Delvilc’s situation. Tenor for the mother 
once mote drove the son from her thoughts, and. she 
waited with the most apprehensive impatience to hear 
the result of the consultation, ‘The physician declined 
giving any positive opinion, but, having writttn a pre- 
sciiption, only repeated the injunction of the surgeon, 
that she should be kept extremely quiet, and on no 
account be suffered to talk. 

Cecilia, though shocked and fiightened at the 
occasion, was yet by no means sorry at an oder 
which thus precluded all conversations unfitted for 
it by her own misery, she was glad to be relieved from 
all necessity of imposing upon herself the irksome task 
of finding subjects for discomee to which she was 
wholly indifferent, while obliged with sedulity to avoid 
those by which alone her mind was occupied, 

The worthy Mis Charlton heard the events of the 
morning with the utmoat concern, but charged her 
giancd-daughters to assist her young friend in doing the 
honows of her house to Mrs Delvile, while she 
ordered. another apartment to be prepared for Cecilia, 
to whom she adminiatered all the consolation ber 
friendly zeal could suggest. 

Cecilia, however unhappy, had too just a way of 
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thinking to indulge in selfish giicf, where occasion 
called her to action for the benefit of others: scarce 
a moment, therefore now did she allow to soiow and 
herself, but assiduously bestowed the whole of her 
time upon her two sick friends, dividing her attention 
according to thei own desire or convenience, without 
consulting or regarding any choice of her own, Choice, 
indeed, she had none; she loved Mrs Charlton, she 
revered Mis Delvile; the waimest wish with which 
her heart glowed, was the recovery of both, but too 
deep was her aflliction to 1eccive pleasute fiom either, 

Two days pasecd thus, ding which the constancy 
of her attendance, which at another time would have 
fatigued her, proved the only relief she was capable of 
receiving. Mis Delvile was ey affected by her 
vigilant tendeiness, but seemed equally desirons with 
herself to make use of the prohibition to speech as an 
excuse for uninteiupted silence. She enquired not 
even after her son, though the eagerness of her look 
towards the door whenever it was opened, shewed 
either a hope, or an appiehension that he might enter. 
Cecilia wished to tell her whither he waa gone, but 
dreaded trusting her voice with his name; and their 
silence, after a while, seemed so much by mutual 
consent, that she had soon as little courage as she hat 
inclination to break it. 

The arrival of Dr Lyster gave her much satisfaction, 
for upon him tested her hopes of Mra Delvile’e 
ge~catablishrhent, He sent for her down stahs, to 
enquire whether he was expected; and hearing that he 
was not, desired her to announce him, as the smallest 
emotion might do mischief, 

She returned yp ataire, and aficr a short prepatation, 
said, * Your favowite Dr Lyster, madam, is come, and 
I shall be much the happier for haying you under his 
care, 
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Dr Lyater 2?” cried she, “who sent for hint?” 

«T believe—I fancy—Mr Delvile fetched him.” 

« My aon }—is he here, then?”” 

“ No,—he went, the moment he left you, for Dy 
Lyster,—and Dr Lyster is come by himself”? 

« Does he write to you?” 

No, indeed !—he writes not—he comes not— 
dearest madam be satisfied, he will do neither to me 
ever more |”? 

« Exemplary young man!” cried she, in a voice 
hardly: audible, “how gieat is hie loss !—unhappy 
Mortimer |—ill~fated, and ill-:ewarded ! 

She sighed, and said no more; but this shoit 
conversation, the only one which had passed between 
them since her illness, agitated her so much, that 
Dr Lyster, who now came up stairs, found her in 
a atate of trembling and weakness that both almmed 
and surprised him, Cecilia, glad of an_ opportunity 
to be gone, left the room, and sent, by Dr Lyster’s 
desive, for the physician and surgeon who had sleady 
attended, 

After they had been some time with their patient, 
they retired to a conaultation, and when it was over, 
Dr Lyster waited upon Cecilia in the parlour, and 
Maree her he had no apprehension of danger for Mrs 
Delvile, “Though, for another week,” he added, * I 
would have her continue your patient, as she is not 
yet fit to be removed. But pray mind that she is 
Kept quict; let nobody go near her, not even her owna 
son, By the way he is waiting for me at the inn, 
80 1°]] just speak again to his mother, and be gone,” 

Cecilia was well pleased by this accidental informa- 
tion, to learn both the anxiety of Delvile for his mother, 
and the steadiness of his forbearance for himself When 
Dr Lyster came down stairs again, “1 shall atay,” he 
aaid, © till to-morrow, but I hope she will be able in 
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another week’ to get to Bristol. In the mean time 
I shall leave her, I sce, with an excellent nuree, 
But, my good young Jady, in your cae of her, don’t 
neglect yourself; I am not quite pleased with your 
looks, thongh it, is but an old fashioned speech to 
tell you so,—What have you becn doing to your~ 
self?” 

“Nothing ;” said she, a little embarrassed s * but 
had you not better have some tea ?”? 

« Why yea, I think I had ;—but what shall I do 
with my young man??? 

Cecilia underatood the hint, but coloured, and made 
no answer 

* Be ie waiting for me,” he continued, “at the inn ; 
however, I never yet knew the young man I would 
prefer to a young woman, so if you will give me some 
tea here, I shall certainly jilt him.” 

Cecilia instantly rang the bell, and oidered tea. 

«Well now,” said he, 1emember the sin of 
this breach of appointment lies wholly at your door, 
I shall tell him you Iaid violent hands on me; and 
if that is not enough to excuse me, I shall desire 
he will try whether he could be more of a stoic with 
you himself.”? 

“I think I must wnorder the tea,’? said she, with 
what gaiety she could assume, “if I am to be reapon- 
sible for any mischief from your diinking it.” 

“No, no, you shan’t be off now ; but pray would it 
be ans out of rule for you to send and ask him to come 
‘to us 

* Why I believe—I think” anid che, stammering, 
“sits very likely he may be engaged.” 

“Well, well, I don’t mean to propose any violent 
incongiuity. You must excuse my blundering; 1 
underatan but little of the etiquette of young ladica. 

Tig a science too intricate to be learned without more 
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study than we plodding men of business can well spare 
time for, However, when I have done qwriting pro- 
scriptions, I will set about reading them, provided you 
will be my inatractiess.”? 

Cecilia, though ashamed of a charge in which pruday 
and affectation were implied, was compelled to submit to 
it, aa cither to scnd for Delvile, or explain her objec- 
tions, was equally imposable, The Mies Chatltons, 
theiefore, joined them, and they went to tea. 

Just we they had done, a note was delivered to Dr 
Lyster; see here”? ciicd he, when he had read it, 
“what a fine thing it is to be a your man! Why 
now, Mr Mortimer andeistands as much of ail this 
eliguette as you ladies do youselves ; for he only writes 
a note even to ask how his mother does,” 

He then put it into Cecilia’s hand. 


To Dr Lysier, 


Tell me, my dear Sir, how you have found my 
mother? I am uneasy at your long stay, and engaged 
with my fiiend Biddulph, or I should have followed 
you in person. M.D. 


So you see,” continued the doctor, “I need not 
do penance for engaging myself to you, when thia 
young entleman can find such good enteitainment for 
himself.” 

Cecilia who well knew the honourable motive of 
Delvile’s engagement, with difficulty forboie speaking 
in his vindication. Dr Lyster immediately began an 
anawer, but before he had finished it, called out, “ Now 
as I am told you are a very good young woman, I 
think you can do no less than assist me to punish this 
gay apatk, for playing the macaroni, when he ought. 
to visit his sick mother.” 

Cecilia, much hut for Delyile, and much confused 
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for herself, looked abashed, but knew not what to 
answer. 

«My scheme,” continued the doctor, “is to tell 
him, that as he has found one engagement for tea, he 
may find another for supper ; but that as to me, I am 
better disposed of, for you insist upon keeping me to 
youself, Come, what says etiquette ? may I weat my~ 
self with this puff??? 

“Certainly,” said Cecilia, endcavoming to look 
pleased, “if you will favour us with you company, 
Miss Chailtons and myself will think the pufing should 
iather be ours than yous.” 

« That, then,” said the doctor, * will not answer my 
poipose, for I mean the puff to be my own, or how do 

punish him? So, suppose T tell him I shall not only 
sup with thiee young ladies, but be invited to a féte a 
téte with one of them into the baigain ?”” 

The young ladies only laughed, and the doctor 
finished, his note, and sent it away; and then, tuning 
gaily to Cecilia, *Come,” he said, “why don’t you 
give me this invitation? surely you don’t mean to make 
me guilty of perjury?” 

Cecilia, but little disposed for pleasantiy, would 
gladly now have sal the subject ; but Dr Lyater, turn- 
ing to the Miss Chailtons, said, « Young ladies, I call you 
both to witness if this is not very bad usage : this young 
woman has connived at my wiiting 2 dowmight falsc~ 
hood, and all the time took me in to believe it was a 
teuth, The only way I can think of to cure her of such 
fiolics, is for both of you to leave ua together, and so 
make her keep her word whether she will or no.” 

The Mies Charltone took the hint, and went away § 
while Cecilia, who had not at all suspected he meant 
seiiously to apeak with her, remained extremely per~ 
plexed to think what he had to aay. 

“Mrs Delvile,” cried he, continuing the eame air 
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of easy good humour, “though I allowed her not to 
speak to me above twenty words, took up near ten of 
them to tell me that you had behaved to her like an 
angel, Why so she ought, cried I; what else was she 
sent for hae to look so like one? I charged her, 
therefore, to take all that as a thing of course; and to 
prove that I ically think what I say, I am now going 
to make a trial of you, that, if you are any thing lesa, 
will induce you to order some of your men to diive me 
into the street. The truth is, I have had a little com- 
mission given me, which in the firet place I know not 
how to introduce, and which, in the second, as fav as T 
can judge, appeara to be absolutely superfluous.” 

Cecilia now felt uneasy and alarmed, and begged 
him to explain himself, Ele then diopt the levity with 
which he had begun the discourse, and after a grave, 
yet gentle preparation, expressive of hia unwillingness to 
disuiegs her, and his firm persuasion of hei uncommon 
worthiness, he acquainted her that he was no stranger 
to her situation with respect to the Delvile family. 

“Good God!” cited she, blushing and much 
amazed ; “and who ?.—— 

“T knew it,” said he, «from the moment I attended 
Mr Mortimer in his illness at Delvile Castle. He could 
not conceal from me that the seat of his disorder was 
his mind; and I could not know that, without readily 
conjecturing the cause, when I saw who was his father’s 
guest, and when I knew what was his father’s charac» 
ter, Je found he was betrayed to me, and upon m 
advising a journey, he understood me properly, Hig 
openness ‘to counsel, and the manly firmness with which 
he behaved in quitting you, made me hope the danger 
was blown over. But last week, when I was at the 
Caatle, where I have for some time attended Mr Del. 
vile, who has had a severe fit of the gout, I found him 
in an agitation of spirits that made me apprehend it 
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would be thrown into hie stomach, I desired Mrs 
Delvile to use her influence to calm him; but she was 
herself in still greater emotion, and acquainting me she 
was obliged to leave him, desired I would spend with 
him every moment in my power, I have therefore 
almost lived at the Castle duing her absence, and, in 
the course of our many conversations, he has acknow~ 
Tedged to me the uncasiness under which he has labowed, 
from the intelligence concerning his son, which he had 
just received.” 

Cecilia wished here to enquire sow received, and 
from whom, but had not the courage, and therefore he 
proceeded. 

“YT was still with the father when Mr Mortimer 
arrived post at my house to fetch me hither. I was 
sent for home; he informed me of hie errand without 
disguise, for he knew I was well acquainted with the 
original secret whence all the evil aose. I told him 
my distress in what manner to leave his father ; and he 
was extrentely shocked himself when acquainted with 
his situation. We agreed that it would be vain to con~ 
ceal from him the indisposition of Mrs Delvile, which 
the delay of her 1eturn, and a thousand other accidents, 
might in some unfortunate way make known to him. 
He gommissioned me, therefore, to break it to him, 
that he might consent to my joulncy, and at the eame 
time to quiet his own mind, by assuring him all he had 
epnrenences was wholly at an end.” 

e stopt, and looked to see how Cecilia bore theae 
words, 

“Tt is all at an end, Sirs” gaid ahe, with firmness 3 
“but I have not yet heard your commission ; what, 
and from whom is that??? 

*T am thoroughly satisfied it is unnecessary 5”? he 
answered, “since the young man can but submit, and 
you can but give him up.” 
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But atill, if there ia a measage, it is fit I should hear 
it,” 

“TF you chuse it, go it is, I told Mr Delvile whither 
I was coming, and I tepeated to him hia son’s ssn 
ances, Fle was iclieved, but not satiafied ; he would 
not sce him, and gave me for hini a prohibition of 
extieme severity, and to you he bid me 
ga ” 

%e From Aim, then, is my message?”? ciled Cecilia, 
half fiightened, and much cisappointed. 

« Yea,” said he, undevstandng her immediately, « for 
the son, after giving me his first account, had the wisdom 
and forbearance not once to mention you? 

“Tam very glad,” said she, with a mixture of 
admitation and iegret, to hear i, But, what, Sir, 
said My Delyile ?” 

“He bid me tell you that cither be, or you muat see 
his sn never more.’ 

Te was indeed unnecessny,” cried she, colouring 
with resentment, to send me auch a message. I meant 
not to sce him again, he meant not to desire it. I 
vetwin him, however, no anawer, and J will make him 
no promise 5 to Mis Delyile alone L hold myself bound 
to him, send what messages he may, I shall always hold 
myself free. But believe me, Dr Fyster, if with his 
name, his son had inherited his character, hia desire of 
our sepmation would be feeble, and trifling, compaed 
with my own |? 

“TI am sony, my good young lady,’ said he, «to 
have given you this distubance; yet I admire your 
spirit, and doubt not but it will enable you to forget any 
little disappointment you may have suffered. And what, 
after all, have you to icgret? Mortimer Delvile is, 
indeed, a young man that any woman might wish to 
attach 5 but every woman cannot have him, and you, of 
all women, have least 1eason to repine in missing him, 
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for scarcely is there another man you may not chuse or 
reject at your pleasure,” 

Little as was the consolation Cecilia could diaw from 
this speech, she was sensible it became not hei situation 
to make complaints, and therefore, to end the convelsa~ 
tion, she proposed calling in the Misa Chailtons, 

«No, no,” said he, “I must step up again to Mis 
Delvile, and then be-gone, T'o-moriow moining I 
shall but call to see how she is, and leave some direc- 
tions, and set off. Myr Moutimer Delvile accompanies 
me back: but he means to retwn hither in a week, in 
order to tiavel with his mother to Biistol. Mean time, 
T purpose to bring about a reconciliation between him 
and his father, whose piejudices are moic intractable 
than any man’s I ever met with.” 

“Tt will be stiange indeed,” said Cecilia, “ should a 
reconciliation now be difficult |’? 

«True; but it is long since he was young himself, 
and the softer affectighs he never was acquainted with, 
and only 1¢gmds them in his son as derogatny to his 
whole race. However, if there weie not some few 
such men, there would hadly be a family in the 
kingdom that could count a gieat giand-father. I am 
not, I must own, of his humour myself, but I think it 
vather peculialy stianger, than peculiarly worse than 
most other peoples ; and how, for example, was that of 
your wacle a whit the better? He was just as fond, of 
Ais name, as if, like Mr Delvile, he could trace it from 
the time of the Saxons.” 

Cecilia strongly felt the truth of this observation, but 
not chusing to discugs it, made not any anawer, and Dr 
Lyater, after a few good-natmed apologies, both for his 
friends the Delviles and himself, went up stairs. 

‘* What continual disturbance,” cried she, when left 
alone, “ keeps me thus for-ever from reat! no sooner ta 
one wound closed, but another is opened ; mortification 
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constantly succeeds distress, and when my heart is spared, 
my piide is attacked, that not _a moment of tranquility 
may ever be allowed me! Fad the loweat of women 
won the affections of Mr Delvile, could his father with 
lesa delicacy or less decency have acquainted her with 
his inflexible disapprobation? To send with so little 
ceremony message so contemptuous and so peremp-« 
tory !—but perhaps it is better, for had he, too, like 
Mrs Delvile, joined kindness with rejection, I might 
still more keenly have felt the peiverseness of my 
destiny.’? 


——~9 


Chapter vif, 
A PARTING, 


FL next morning Dr Lyster called carly, and 
having visited Mrs Delvile, and again met the 
two gentlemen of the faculty in whose care she 

was to remain, he took hisleave. But nat without con« 
triving first to speak a few words to Cecilia in pares 
in which he charged her to be carefal of her health, and 
re-animate her spirits. “Don’t suppose,” said he, 
that becanse Tam a friend of the Delvile family, I am 
either blind to your merits, or to their foibles, far from 
it; but then why should they interfere with one 
another? — Let them keep their prejudices, which, 
though different, are not worse than their neighbours, 
aud do you tetain your excellencies, and draw from them 
the happiness they onght to give you. People reason 
and refine themselves into a thousand miseries, by 
chusing to settle that they can only be contented one 
ways whereas, there are fifty ways, if they would but 
look about them, that would commonly do as well,” 
«] believe, indeed, you are right,” anawered. Cecilia, 
and I thank you for the admonition 5 T will do what 
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I can towards studying your scheme of philosophy, and 
it is always one step to amendment, to be convinced 
that we want it.” 

“You are a sensible and chaming git,” said Dr 
Lyster, “and Mr Delvile, should he find a daughter- 
in-law descended in a right line from Lgbert, fist 
king of all England, won’t be so well off as if he had 
satisfied himself with you. However, the old gentle- 
man has a fair right, after all, to be pleased his own 
way, and let us blame him how we will, we shall find, 
upon sifting, it is for no other 1cason but because his 
humour happens to clash with our own.” 

“That, indeed,” said Cecilia, amiling, is a truth 
incontroveitible! and a truth to which, for the futme, 
T will endeavour to give more weight. But will you 
permit me now to ask one question ?—Can you tell me 
rom whom, how, or when the intelligence which has 
caused all this distuubance——? 

She hesitated, but, comprehending haley, he 
answered “ How they got at it, I never heard, for I 
never thought it worth while to enquiie, as it is so 
generally known, that nobody I meet with seems ignor- 
ant of it.’? 

This was another, and a cruel shock to Cecilia, and 
Dy Lyster, perceiving it, again attempted to comfort her, 
“That the affair is somewhat spread,” said he, “is 
now not to be helped, and therefore little worth 
thinking of; every body will agree that the choice of 
both does honour to both, and nobody need be ashamed 
to be successor to either, whenever the course of things 
leads Mr Mortimer and yourself to make another 
election. He wisely intends to go abroad, and will not 
return till he is his own man again, And as to you, 
my good young lady, what, after a short time given to 
Vexation, need interrupt your hnppiness? You have 
the whole woild before you, with youth, fortune, 
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talents, beanty and independence; chive, therefore, 
fiom you head this unlucky affain, and remember there 
can hadly be a family in the kingdom, this one 
excepted, that will not 1¢joice in a connection with 
Olt, 

® He then good-humomedly shook hands with he, 
and went into his chaise. 

Cecilia, though not slow in 1emarking the case and 
philosophy with which every one can argue upon the 
calamities, and motalize upon the misconduct of others, 
had still the candom and good sense to see that there 
was icason in what he mged, and to resolve upon 
making the best use in het power' of the hints for con~ 
solution she might diww fiom his dikcouse. 

During the following week, she devoted herself 
‘almost wholly to Mis Delvile, sharing with the maid, 
whom she had biought with her fiom the Caatle, the 
fatigue of nusing het, and leaving to the Mise Chatl. 
tons the chief care of then giandmother, Fo. Mis 
Delvile appeared every hom more sensible of her atten- 
tion, and more deanous of her presence, and though 
neithe: of them spoke, each was endemed to the othe 
by the tende: offices of Riendship which were paid and 
received. 

When this week was expired, Di Lyster was pre~ 
vailed upon to 1etuin again to Bury, in order to travel 
himeclf with Mis Delvile to Biistol.  Well,?? cuted 
he, taking Cecilia by the fixet opportunity aside, “ how 
ae you? Have you studied my scheme of philosophy, 
ag you promised me ?”” 

«O yes,” said she, and made, I flatte: myself, no 
fittle proficiency.” 

You ae a good gil,’ ctied he, “a very extra 
odinny gil! I am sme you aes and pen my 
honour I pity poor Mortimer with all my soul! Bue 
he is a noble young fellow, and behaves with a equage 
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and spirit that does me good to behold, ‘To have ob- 
tamed you, he would have moved heaven and euth, 
but findmg you out of his teach, he submits to his fate 
like a man.” 

Cecilia’s eyes glistened at this speech ; « Yea,” said 
she, “he long since said ’tis euspence, ’tis hope, that 
make the misciy of hfe,—for there the Passions have 
all power, and Reason has none. But when evile are 
wemediable, and we have neither resouces to plan, nor 
castle-building to delude us, we find time for the cul-+ 
tivation of philosophy, and flatter omselves, perhaps, 
that we have found inclination ! ”” 

«Why you have considered this matte: very deeply,” 
said he; “but T must not have you give way to these 
serious reflections, ‘Thought, after all, has a ciuel spite 
against happiness ; 1 would have you, theiefore, keep 
as much as you conveniently can, out of its company, 
Run about and divert youself, *tis all you have for tt. 
The true art of happiness in this most whimsical would, 
seems nothing moie nor less than this—J,et those who 
have leisure, find employment, and those who have 
business, find lciame.’? 

He then told her that Mi Delvile senior was much 
better, and no longe: confined to his ioom:; and that 
he had had the pleasuie of sceing an entire 1econciliation 
take place between him and his son, of whom he was 
more fond and more pioud than any other father in the 
universg.” 

© Bhink of lim, however, my dear young lady,” he 
continued, “no more, for the matte I sce is despeiate : 
you must pardon my being a little officious, when I con- 
fess to you I could not help proposing to the old gentle» 
man an expedient of my own; for ag I could not chive 
you out of my head, I employed myself in thinking what 
might be done by way of accommodation. Now my 
scheme was really a very good one,fonly{when people are 
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prejudiced, all reasoning is thrown away upon them. I 
proposed sinking doth your names, since they ate so at 
variance with one another, and so adopting a third, by 
means of a title, But Mr Delvile angrily declared, 
that though such a scheme might do very well for the 
needy Lord Ernolf, a Peer of twenty years, his own 
noble ancestors should never, by hie consent, forfeit a 
name which so many centuries had rendered honomable. 
His son Mortimer, he added, must inevitably inhetit the 
title of hia grandfather, his uncle being old and un- 
married but yet he would rather sce him a beggar, 
than lose his dearest hope that Delwile, Lord Delvile, 
would descend, both name and title, from generation to 
generation unaullied and yninterupted.’? 

“I am sory, indeed,” said Cecilia, “that euch a 
proposal was made, and I earnestly entreat that none of 
any soit may be repeated,” 

Well, well,” said he, “ I would not for the world 
do any mischief, but who would not have supposed. such 
a proposal would have done good ?*? 

«Mr Mortimer,” he then added, “is to meet us at 
——— for he would not, he said, come again to this 
place, upon such terms as he was here last week, for 
the vshiols woth of the king’s dominions.”” 

The caninge was now seady, and Mrs Delvile was 
prepared to depart. Cecilia approached to take leave 
of her, but Dr Lyster following, said ‘No talking! no 
thanking! no compliments of any sat} I shall carry 
off my patient without permitting one civil speech, and 
for all the iudenese I make her guilty of, Tam willing 
to be responsible.” 

Cecilia would then have retreated, but Mra Delvile, 
holding out both her hands, said “To every thing else, 
Dr Lyster, 1 am content to submit; but were I to dic 
while uttering the words, I cannot leave this inestimable 
creature without first saying how much I love her, how 
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T honour, and how I thank her! without entreating 
her to be careful of her health, and conjming her to 
compleat the greatness of her conduct, by not suffering 
her spirits to sink from the exertion of her vittue. 
And now my love, God bless you! ”” 

She then embiaced her, and went on; Cecilia, at a 
motion of Dr Lyster’s, foibearing to follow her. 

“And thus,” ciied she, when they were gone, 
“thus ends all my connection with this family! which 
it seems as if I was only to have known for the pur~ 
pose of affording a new proof of the insufficiency of 
situation to constitute happiness. Who looks not upon 
mine as the perfection of human felicity ?. And 50, 
perhaps, it is, for it may be that Felicity and Humanity 
are never permitted to come nearer.” 

And thus, in philosophic sadness, by reasoning upon 
the universality of misery, she restrained, at least, all 
violence of souow, though her spirits were dejected, 
and her heart was heavy. 

But the next day brought with it some comfort that 
a little lightened her sadness; Mrs Charlton, almost 
wholly recovered, was able ta go down stairs, and 
Cecilia had at least the satisfaction of secing an happy 
conclusion to an illness of which, with the utmost 
concern and regret, she considered herself as the cause. 
She attended her with the most unremitting assiduity, 
and. being really very thankful, endeavoured to appear 
happy, and flattered hetself that, by continual effort, 
the appearance in a shoit time would become reality. 

Mra Charlton retired early, and Cecilia accompanied 
her up atairs: and while she was with her, was in- 
formed that Mr Monckton was in the parlour. 

The various, afflicting, and uncommon scénea in 
which she had been engaged since she Jast saw him, 
had almost wholly driven him from her remembiance, 
or when at any time he recurred to it, it was only to 
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attribute the discontinuance of his visits to the offence 
she had given him, in 1efusing to follow his advice by 
relinquishing her London expedition. 

Full, therefore, of the mortifying transactions which 
had passed since their paiting, and fearful of his en« 
quiies into disgiaces he had nealy foretold, she head 
him announced with chagiin, and waited upon him in 
the most painful confusion. 

Var different were the feelings of Mr Monckton s 
he read in her countenance the dejection of disappoint- 
ment, which impressed upon his heat the vivacity of 
hopes hei evident shame was to him secret tiumph, 
her ill-concealed souow tevived all his expectations, 

She hastily began a conversation by mentioning her 
debt to him, and apologising for not paying it the 
moment she was of age. He knew but too well how 
her time had been occupied, and assmed her the delay 
was wholly immaterial, 

He then led to an enquiry into the present situation 
of her affairs; but sable to endure a disquisition, 
which could only be productive of censure and mortifi- 
cation, she hastily atopt it, exclaiming, “ Ask me not, 
1 entreat you, Sir, any detail of what has passed,—— 
the event has brought me sufferings that may well make 
blame be dispensed with ;—I acknowledge all your 
wisdom, 1 am sensible of my own erion, but the affair 
is wholly dropt, and the unhappy connection 1 was 
forming ia broken off for-ever ! ”” 

Little now was M: Monckton’s effort in repressing 
hie further cwiosity, and he stated other subjects with 
readiness, gaiely and address." He mentioned Mra 
Charlton, for whom he had not the smallest regard s 
he talked to her of Mia Hauel, whose very existence 
was indifferent to him 3 and he spoke of their common 
acquaintance in the country, for not one of whom he 
would haye grieved, if assumed of meeting no mores 
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His powers of conversation were enlivened by his 
hopes ; and his exhilarated spirits made all subjecta 
seeem happy to him. A weight was removed from 
his mind which had nearly borne down even his remotest 
hopes; the object of his eager pusuit seemed atill 
within his veach, and the tival into whose power he 
had ao lately almost beheld her delivered, was totally 
ienounced, and no longer to be dreaded. A revolution 
such as this, raised expectations more sanguine than 
ever; and in quitting the house, he exulttngly con- 
sidered himself released from every obstacle ta his 
views—till, just as he arrived home, he recollected his 
wife 


—_o-——_ 


Chapter iff, 
A TALE, 


WEEK paased, dming which Cecilia, however 
sad, spent her time as usnal with the family, 
denying to herself all voluntary indulgence of 

gief, and Great to seek consolation from solitude, 
or relief from tears. She never named Delvile, she 
begged Mrs Charlton never to mention him; she called 
to her aid the account she had received fiom Dr 
Lyater of his firmness, and endeavoured, by an emulous 
ambition, to fortify her mind fiom the weakness of 
depression and regret, 

This week, a week of stinggle with all her feelinga, 
was just elapsed, when she ieccived by the poat the 
following letter fiom Mrs Delvile. 


To Miss Beverley, 
Bristow, Ort, 24. 


My aweet young fiiend will not, I hope, be sorry to 
hear of my safe arrival at this place: to me every 
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account of her health and welfare, will ever be the 
intelligence I shall most covet to receive, Yet I mean 
not to ask for it in returns to chance I will trust for 
information, and I only write now to say I shall write 
no more. 

‘Too much for thanke is what I awe you, and what 
T think of you is beyond all power of expression. Do 
not, then, wish me ill, ill as I have seemed to mevit of 
you, for my own heart is almost broken by the tyranny 
L have been compelled to practise upon youra, : 

And now let me bid a Jong adieu to you, my admir- 
able Cecilia; you shall not be tormented with'a useless 
correspondence, which can only awaken painful recollec+ 
tions, or give rise to yet more painful new anxietica, 
Feryently will I pray for the restoration of your 
happiness, to which nothing can so greatly contribute aa 
that wise, that uniform command, so feminine, yet ao 
dignified, you maintain over your passions ; which often 
T have admired, though never so feelingly ag at this 
conscious moment ! when my own health ie the sacrifice 
of emotions most fatally unreatiained, 

Send to me no answer, even if you have the sweet- 
ness to wish it; every new proof of the generosity of 
your nature is to me bue a new wound. Forget us, 
therefore, wholly,—alas! you have only. known us for 
sorrow |—forget us, dear and inyaluable Cecilia ! though 
ever, a8 you haye nobly deserved, must you be fondly 
and gratefully remembered by 

Auousra Driving. 


‘The attempted philosophy, and laboured resignation 
of Cecilia, thia letter destroyed: the atruggle was over, 
the apathy was at an end, and she burst into an agony 
of teara, Which finding the vent they had long sought, 
now flowed unchecked down her cheeks, sad monitors of 
the wenknens of rensan apposed to the anguish of sorrow | 
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A letter at once so caressing, yet so absolute, forced 
its way to her heart, in apite of the fortitude she had 
flattered herself was its guard. In giving up Delvile 
she was satisfied of the propriety of sceing him no more, 
and convinced that even to talk of him would be folly 
and imprudence ; but to be told that for the future they 
must renvain strangers to the existence of each other— 
there seemed in this a hardship, a rigour, that was insup~ 
portable, 

Oh what,” cried she, “is human nature! in ite 
best state how imperfect! that a woman auch as this, 
so noble in character, so elevated in sentiment, with 
heroism to sacrifice to her sense of duty the happiness of 
a son, whom with joy she would die to seive, can her- 
self be thua governed by prejudice, thus enslaved, thus 
subdued by opinion!” Yet never, even when miisere 
able, unjust or irrational ; her grief was unmixed with 
anger, and her tears streamed not from iesentment, but 
afMiction, ‘The situation of Mra Delvile, however 
different, she considered to be as wietched as her own. 
She read, therefore, with sadness, but not bitterness, her 
farewell, and’ received not with disdain, but with grati- 
tude, her sympathy. Yet though her indignation wae 
not irritated, her sufferings were doubled, by a farewell 
8o kind, yet so despotic, a sympathy so affectionate, yet 
80 hopeless, 

In‘ this first indulgence of grief which she had 
granted to her disappointment, she was soon interrupted 
by a summons down staiia to a gentleman. 

Unfit and unwilling to be acen, she begged that be 
might leave .his name, and appoint a time for calling 
again, 

Her maid brought for answer, that he believed his 
name was unknown to her, and desired to see her now, 
unless she was employed in some matter of moment, 

She then put up her letter, and went into the parlour ; 
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: 
and thete, to her infinite amazement, beheld Mr 
Albany. 

* How little, Sir,’ she ciied, “did I expect this 
pleasue.”” 

“This pleaame,” repeated he, “do you call it?— 
what stange abuse of woida! what causelesa tuifling 
with honesty! is language of no pm pose but to wound 
the eat with untiuths? isthe gift of specch only gianted. 
us to pervert the use of understanding? I can give you 
no pleasure, I have no power to give it any one ; you 
can give none to me—the whole woild could not invest 
you with the means ! ”” 

«Well, Sit,” said Cecilia, who had. little apirit to 
defend heiself, «I will not vindicate the expression, but 
of this I will unfeignedly assme yous Tam at least aa 
glad to see you just now, ae I should be to sec anybody.” 

“ Your eyes,” ciied he, me red, your voice is n+ 
articulate ;—-young, 1ich, and attractive, the world at 

our fect; that world yet untried, and ita falechood un- 

nown, how have you thus found means to anticipate 
misery? which way have you uncovered the cauldron of 
human woes? Fatal and caly anticipation! that cover 
once removed, can never be icplaced. ; those woes, those 
boiling woes, will pour out upon you continually, and 
only when your heait ceases to beat, will their ebullicion 
ceage to torture you! ” 

« Alas!” ciied Cecilia, shuddering, “how cruel, yet 
how true!” 

«Why went you,” cried he, to the cauldion? it 
came not to you, Misery seeks not man, but man 
misery. He walks out in the aun, but stops not for a 
dou confident, he pmaues his way, til the atoim 
which, gatheiing, he might have avoided, burats over 
his devoted head. Seamed and amazed, he repenta his 
temerity 3 he calls, but it is then too late} he runs, but 
it ia thunder which followa him! Such is the pres 
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sumption of man, euch at once is the aogince and 
shallowness of his nate! And thou, simple and blind | 
hast thou, too, followed whither Fancy has led thee, 
unheeding that thy carcel was too vehement for uan- 

_ quility, nor missing that lovely companion of youth’s 
early innocence, til], adventious and unthinking, thou 
hast lost he: for ever! ”? 

In the present weak state of Cecilia’s epirits, this 
attack was too much for hei; and the teas she had 
just, and with difficulty testained, again forced their 
way down her cheeks, as she answeied, “It is but too 
ttue,—I have fost hei for ever {”” 

Poor thing,” said he, while the sigour of his coun~ 
tenance was softened into the gentlest commiseiation, 
“80 young !——looking, too, so innocent !|—'tis hard |~ - 
And is nothing left thee? no small remaining hope, to 
cheat, humanely cheat thy yet not wholly extinguished 
credulity?” : 

Cecilia wept without answering. 

* Let me not,” said he, “ waste my compassion upon 
nothing ; compassion is with me no effusion of affecta- 
tion; tell me, then, if thou deseiveat it, or if thy mis« 
fortunes are imaginary, and thy guief is factitious #”” 

“ Factitious,” 1epeated she, “ Good heaven |”? 

“ Angwei me, then, these questions, in which T shall 
comprise the only calamities for which sonow has no 
controul, or none from human motives. ‘Tell me, then, 
have you lost by death the fiiend of you bosom?” 

“No!” 

“Ta your fortune dissipated by extravagance, and 
your power of ielieving the distieased at an end??? 

“No; the power and the will aie I hope equally 
undiminished.” 

O then, uohappy girl! have you been guilty of 
some vice, and hanga remorse thus heavy on your 
conscience ?”” 

ML G 
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No, no; thank heaven, to that misery, at least, I 
am a stanger |”? 

His countenance now again 1esumed its severity, and, 
in the atcinest mannei, Whence then,” he said, these 
teas? and what is this capice you dignify with the 
name of souow ?—atrange wantonness of indolence and. 
luxuy ! perverse repmning of ungrateful plenitude !—oh 
hadst thou known what J have suffered 1?— 

“Could 1 lessen what you have suffered,” snid 
Cecilia, “I should sincerely rejoice ; but heavy indeed 
muat be your affliction, if mine in its compatison dese ves 
to be styled capi ice |”? : 

*Capuce!” iepeated he, ’tis joy! ’ts extacy 
compared with mine !—Thou hast not in hcentiousness 
wasted thy inheritance ! thou hast not by remorse baned 
each avenue to enjoyment ! ni yet has the cold grave 
seized the beloved of thy soul!’ 

“Neither,” said Cecilia, I hope, ae the evils you 
have youself sustained. so 1emedhable ?”? 

« Yes, I have borne them all'!—save boine? I bea 
them still ; I shall bea them while I breathe! I may 
ine them, pei haps, yet longes.”” 

«Good God! !” cried Cecilia, sluinking, “what a 
world is this! how full of woe and wickedness!” 

Yet thou, too, canst complain,” cried he, * though 
happy  hfe’s only blessing, Innocence | thou,‘ too, 
canst mumum, though strange: to death’s only teuor, 
Sint Oh yet if thy sortow is unpolluted with guilt, be 
regaidless of all else, and sejoice in thy destiny |”? 

“But who,” cried she, deeply sighing, “shall teach 
ee a leason of joy, when all within iises to oppose 
it 

«T,” cried he, “will teach it thee, for I will tell thee 
my own gad story. ‘Then wilt thou find how much 
happicr is thy lot, then wilt thou aise thy head in 
thankful uiumph.”” 
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«Ono! tuumph comes not so hghtly! yet if you 
will ventwie to thust me with some account of yourself, 
I shall be glad to hea st, and much obliged by the 
communication.” 

«J will,” he anaweied, “whatever I may auffer: to 
awaken thee fiom this dicam of fancied souow, I will 
open all my wounds, and thou shalt probe them with 
fresh shame.” 

«No, indeed,” cried Cecilia with quickness, 1 will 
not hem you, if the relation will be so pamful.” 

Upon me this humanity is lost,” said he, “ since 
punishment and penitence alone give me comfort, I 
will tell thee, therefore, my crimes, that thou mayet 
know thy own felicity, lest, ignorant it means nothing 
but mnocence, thou shouldst lose it, unconscious of its 
value. Listen then to me, and leain what Misery is! 
Guilt 18 alone the basis of lasting unhappiness ;—Guilt 
is the basis of mine, and therefore I am a wietch for 
ever |” 

Cecilia would again have declined heaing him, but 
he refused to be spared: and as her curiosity had long 
been excited to know something of his history, and the 
motives of hus extiaoidinaly conduct, she was glad to 
shave it satisfied, and gave him the utmost attention, 

“J will not speak to you of my family,” said he ; 
historical accuracy w aid hittle answer to either of us, 
Tam a native of the West Indies, and I was caily sent 
hither to be educated. While I was yet at the Univer ~ 
sity, I saw, I adoied, and I pusued the fanest ower 
that ever put forth its eweet Bide the softest heart that 
ever was broken by ill-neage! She was poor and un- 
protected, the daughter of a village ; she waa untaught 
and unpretending, the child of simplicity! But fifteen 
summers had she bloomed, and her heart was an casy 
conquests yet, once made mine, it icsisted all allure. 
ment to infidelity. My fellow students attacked her 
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she was assaulted by all the arte of seduction ; flattery, 
biibery, supplication, all were employed, yet all failed ; 
she was wholly my own 3 and with sincerity so attractive, 
I determined to marry her in defiance of all worldly 
objections, : 

«The sudden death of my father called me hastily to 
Jamaica ; I feared leaving thia treasure unguarded, yet 
in decency could neither marry nor take her directly ; 
T pledged my faith, therefore, to 1eturn to her, a8 soon 
as I bad settled my afftiis, and I left to a bosom friend 
the inspection of her conduct in my absence, 

“Po Jeave her was madness,—to trust in man was 
madness,—Oh hateful 1ace! how has the world been 
abhonient to me since that time! I have loathed the 
light of the sun, I have shrunk from the commerce of 
my fellow creatures; the voice of man I have detested, 
hia sight I have abominated !—but oh, mote than all 
should I be abominated myself! 

“When I came to my fortune, intoxicated with 
sudden power, £ forgot this fair blossom, I revelled in 
licentiousness and vide, and left it exposed and. forloin. 
Riot succeeded riot, till a fever, incurred by my own 
intemperance, first gave me time to think, Then was 
she revenged, for then first remorse wis my portion : 
her image was brought back to my mind with frantic 
fondness, and bitterest contrition, ‘The moment I re~ 
covered, I ieturned to England; I flew to claim her, 
but she was Jost! no one knew whither she waa gono ; 
the wretch I had trusted pretended to know least of 
all 5 yet, after a furious search, I traced her to a cottage, 
where he had concealed her himself ! - 

s¢When she saw me, she screamed and would have 
flown; I stopt her, and. told her I came faithfully and 
honourably to make her my wife:—her own faith and 
honowr, though sullied, were not extinguished, for she 
inatantly acknowledged the fatal tale of her undoing | 
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«Did I recompense this ingenuousness? this unex- 
ampled, this beautiful sacrifice to intuitive integrity? 
Yes! with my cursea!—TZ loaded her with excerations, 
E reviled her in language the most opprabrious, I insulted 
her even for her confession! I invoked all evil upon 
her from the bottom of my heat!—She knelt at my 
feet, she implored my forgivencsa and compassion, she 
wept with the bitte: ness of despair, ———and yet I spurned 
her from me |—Spurned ?-—~Ict me not hide my shame! 
I barbarously atruck her ! nor single was the blow ! 
— it was doubled, it was reiterated !—Oh wretch, un- 
yielding and unpitying{ where shall hereafter be clem- 
ency for thee !—So fair a form! so young a culprit! 
80 infamously seduced ! so humbly penitent ! 

«Tn this miserable condition, helpless and deplorablo, 
mangled by these savage hands, and teviled by this 
inhuman tongue, I left her, in search of the villain who 
had destroyed her ; but, cowardly aa treacherous, he had 
absconded. Repenting my fury, I hastened to her 
again ; the fierceness of my cruelty shamed me when I 
grew calmer, the softness of her sorrow melted me upon 
recollection: I returned, therefore, to soothe her,—but 
again she was gone ! teriified with expectation of insult, 
she hid herself from all my enquities. I wandered in 
search of her two long years to no pm pose, regardless of 
my affairs, and of all things but that pursuit. At length, 
I thought I saw her-—in London, alone, and walking 
An the streets at midnight,——-I fearfully followed her, 
~-and followed her into an house of infamy ! 

«The wretches by whom she was suriounded were 
noisy and drinking, they heeded me fittleh——but ahe 
saw and knew meat once! She did not speak, nor 
did I,—but in two moments she fainted and fl 

‘| Yet did I not help her; the people took their own 
tmeasmes to recover her, and when ehe was again able 
to atand, would have remoyed her to another Apartment. 
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“T then went forward, and forcing them away from 
her with all the strength of desperation, I turned to the 
unhappy sinner, whe to chance only seemed to leave 
what became of her, and ciied, Fiom this scene of vice 
and horror let me yet rescue you! you look still unfit 
for’ such society, trust yourself, therefore, to me, I 
seized her hand, I dew, I almost dragged her away. 
She tiembled, she could scarce totter, but neither con- 
sented nor refused, neither shed a tear, nor spoke a word, 
and her countenance presented a pictme of afftight, 
amazement, and horror. 

“T took her to a house in the country, each of ua 
silent the whole way. I gave hev an apartment and a 
female attendant, and ordered for her every convenience 
T could auggest. I stayed myself in the same house, 
but distracted with remorse for the guilt and ruin into 
which I had terrified her, I could not bear her sight, 

“Tn a few days her maid assured. me the life she led 
must destroy her; that she would taste nothing but 
bread and water, never spoke, and never slept. 

Alarmed by this account, I flew into her apart- 
ment; pride and resentment gave way to pity and fond- 
ness, and I besought her to take comfort, I spoke, 
however, to a statue, she replied not, nor seemed to hear 
me, I then humbled myself to her as in the days of her 
innocence and first power, supplicating her notice, en- 
treating even her commiseration | ajl was to no purpose ; 
she neither received nor repulsed me, and waa alike 
inattentive to exhortation and to prayer. 

“ Whole hours did I spend at her feet, vowing never 
to arise till she spoke to me,—-all, all, in vain! she 
acemed deaf, mute, insensible ; her face unmoved, a acttled 
despair fixed in her eyea—those eyes that had never 
looked at me but with dove-like alee and compli- 
ance!—She sat constantly in one chair, she never 
changed her dress, no persuasions could preyail with her 
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to ie down, and at meals she just swallowed so much 
dry bread as might save her from dying for want of 
food, 

“What was the distraction of my soul, to find her 
bent upon this course to her last hour {quick came 
that hour, but never will it be forgotten 1 rapidly it was 
gone, but eternally it will be remembered ! 

«When she felt herself expiring, she acknowledged 
she had made a vow, upon entering the house, to live 
speechless and motionless, as a pennance for her 
offences { 

“T kept her loved corpse till my own senses failed 
me,-—it: was then only torn from me,—~and I have lost 
‘all 1ecollection of three yeara of my existence |”? 

Cecilia shuddered at thia hint, yet was not smprised 
by it; Mr Gosport had acquainted her he had been 
formerly confined ; and his flightincas, wildness, florid 
language, and extraordinary way of life, had long led her 
to oe his reason had been impaired. 

«The scene to which my memory first feads me 
back,” he continued, “is visiting her grave ; solemnly 
upon it I returned her vow, though not by one of equal 
severity. To her poor remains did I pledge myself, 
that the day should never pass in which I would receive 
nourishinent, nor the night come in which I would take 
reat, till I had done, or zealously attempted to do, some 
service to a fellaw-creature. 

“For this purpose have I wandered from city to 
city, from the town to the country, and from the rich 
to the poor, I go into every house where I can gain 
admittance, I admonieh all who will hear me, I shame 
even those who willnot. I seck the distressed where~ 
ever they are hid, I follow the prosperous to beg a mite 
toserve them. I Jook for the Dissipated in public, where, 
amidet their licentiousneas, I check them; [ puraue the 
«Unhappy in private, where I counsel and endeavour to 
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agsiat them. My own power is amall; my relations, 
dwing my sufferings, limiting me to an annuity ; bue 
there is no one I seiuple to solicit, and by zeal I supply 
ability. 

*Oh life of hardship and pennance! laborious, 
toilsome, and restless! but 1 have maited no better, 
and I will not repine at its I have vowed that I will 
endure it, and I will not be forsworn, 

One indulgence alone fiom time to time T allow 
myeelf}—tis Music! which has power to delight me 
even to luplne | it quicts all anxiety, it catties me out 
of myself, I forget through it every calamity, even the 
bitterest anguish, 

* Now then, that thou hnst heard me, tell me, hast 
thor cause of sorrow??? 

+ “Alas,” cried Cecilia, “this indecd ia a Pictwe of 
Misery to make ay lot seem all happiness | ” 

«Aut thou thes open to conviction?” cried he, 
mildly 5 “and dost thou not fly the voice of truth! for 
tauth and 1¢poof are one.” 

«No, T would rather scek it; I feel myself wietched, 
however inadequate may be the cause; I wish to be 
mote resigned, and if you can instinct me how, I ghall 
thankfully attend to you.” 

“Oh yet uncotinpted create!” cried he, “with 
joy will tbe thy monitor,—joy long untasted! Many 
have I wished to serve, all, hitheito, have rejected my 
offices ; too honest to flatter them, they had not the 
fortitude to listen to me; too low to advance them, 
they had not the virtue to beat with me. You alone 
have I yet found pue enough not to fear inspection, 
and good enough to wish to be bette. Vet words 
alone will not content me; I must also have deeda, 
Noi will yout puree, however readily opened, suffice, 
you must give to me also you time and your thoughts 
for money kent by otheis, to othes only will afford 
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relief; to enlighten your own cates, you must dietiibute 
it youself.” 

*¢ You shall find me,” said she, “a docile pupil, and 
most glad to be instructed how my existence may be 
useful”? 

“Happy then,” cried he, “was the hom that 
brought me to this country ; yet not in seach of yau 
did I come, but of the mutuble and ill-fited Belfield. 
Tining, yet ingenious young man! what a lesson to the 
vanity of talents, to the gmety, the biilhancy of wit, ia 
the sight of that gieen fallen plant! not sapless by age, 
nor withered by disease, but destioyed by want of 
praning, and bending, breaking by its own luxmiance |? 

« And where, Si, is he now Pe 

“Laboming wilfully in the field, with those who 
labowt compulsatorily ; such are we all by nature, dis~ 
contented, petverse, and changeable ; though all have 
Rot coumage to, appt so, and few, like Belfield, me 
woith watching when they do. He told me he was 
happy; I knew it could not be: but his employment 
‘was inoffensive, and I left him without ieproach, In 
this neighboushood I heard of you, and found your 
name was coupled with praise. I came to see if you 
descived it; I have seen, and am satisfied.”? 

“You are not, then, very difficult, for I have yet 
done nothing. How are we to begin these operations 
you propose? You have awakened me by them to an 
expectation of pleasme, which nothing else, I believe, 
‘could just now have given me.” 

“We will work,” ctied he, “together, till not a 
woe shall remain upon your mind. The blessings of 
the fathetless, the prayers of Jittle children, shall heal 
all you wounds with balm of sweetest fingrance, 
When sad, they shall cheer, when complaining, they 
shall soothe you. We will go to their roofless houaea, 
find see them iepaied; we will exclude fiom thei 
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dwellings the inclemency of the weather; we will 
clothe them fiom cold, we will ieacue them fiom 
hunger, The cries of diaticsa shall be changed to notes 
of joy: your heat shall be ia mine, too, shall 
revive——oh whither am I wandeiing? I am painting 
an Elysium! and while I idly speak, some fainting 
abject dies for want of succour! Farewell; I will fly 
to the abodes of wictchedness, and come to you tom 
monow to render them the abodes of happiness.” 

He then went away. 

Thig singular visit was for Cecilia most fortunately 
timed ; it almost suprised her out of her peculiar grief, 
by the view which it opened to he: of general calamity ; 
wild, flighty, and imaginative as were his language and 
his counsels, theii moiality was shiking, and thei: 
benevolence was affecting, ‘Taught by him to compare 
het state with that of at least half het species, she 
began more candidly to weigh what was left with what 
was withdiawn, and found the balance in hei favour, 
The plan he had presented to hei of good works was 
consonant to her chaacter and inclinations; and the 
active chaity in which he proposed to engage her, 
vemtnimated he fallen hopes, though to far different 
subjects fiom those which had co pea them. Any 
acheme of worldly happiness would have sickened and 
disgusted her 3 but her mind was just in the situation to 
be impreased with elevated piety, and to adopt any 
design in which viitue humomed melancholy, 
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ECILIA passed the rest of the day in fanciful 
ptojects of beneficence; she determined to 
wander with her romantic new ally whither-so- 

ever he would lead hei, and to apate neither fortunc, 
time, nor trouble, in seeking and iclieving the distieased. 
Not all hei attempted philosophy had calmed her mind 
like this plan; m meiely refusing indulgence to grief, 
she had only locked it up in her heat, where etctnally 
straggling fo. vent, she was almost oveipoweied by 
restiaining it; but now hei affliction had no longer her 
whole faculties to itself; the hope of doing good, the 
pleasme of easing pain, the intention of devoting her 
time to the seivice of the unhappy, once moe delighted 
her imagination,—that somce of promissoiy enjoyment, 
which though often obstiucted, is neyei, in youth, 
exhausted, 

She would not give Mis Chailton the unnecessary 
pain of hearing the letter with which she hnd been so 
much affected, but she told her of the visit of Albany, 
and pleased hei with the account of thei scheme, 

At night, with less sadness than usual, she setiied to 
rest. In her sleep she bestowed 1iches, and pomed 
plenty upon the Jand; she humbled the oppressor, ahe 
exalted the oppressed ; slaves weic iaised to dignitics, 
captives restored to liberty ; beggais saw smiling abund~ 
ance, and wretchedness was banished the wold. Irom 
a cloud in which she was supported by angela, Cecilia 
beheld these wondera, and while enjoying the gloious 
illusion, she was awakened by her maid, with news that 
Mia Chailton,was dying ! 

She started up, and, undiessed, waa running to her 
apartment,—when the maid, calling to stop hei, con~ 
feased she was already dead ! 
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She had made her exit in the night, but the time was 
not exactly known; het own maid, who slept in the 
yoom with he, going cally to her bedaide to enquire 
how she did, found her cold and motionless, and could 
only conclude that a paralytic stroke had taken her off. 

Happily and in good time had Cecilia been some» 
what tecruited by one night of refieshing slumbers and 
flattering dicams, for the shock she now iccelyed 
plomised hei not soon another, 

She lost in Mis Chailton a fiiend, whom nealy 
fiom hei infancy she had considered asa mothe, and 
by whom she had been cherished with tenderness almost 
unequalled. She was not a woman of bright parts, o1 
much cultivation, but hei heart was excellent, and het dis- 
position wasamiable, Cecilia had known her longer than 
her memory could look back, though the eaifiest ci cums 
atances she could tiace were kindnegses 1ecerved fiom 
her, Since she had entered into hfe, and found the 
difficulty of the pait she had to act, to this worthy old 
Iady alone had she unbosomed hei secict caves. 
Though little assisted by her counsel, she was always 
certain of her sympathy; and while her own supeior 
Judgment directed her conduct, she had the chef of 
communicating her achemes, and weighing hei pei- 
plexities, with a fiiend to whom nothing that concerned 
he, was indifferent, and whose gicatest wish and chief 
pleasure was the enjoyment of her conyetsation. 

Tt left to herself, in the present peiod of her life, 
Mis Charlton had certainly not been the frend of hea 
choice, The delicacy of het mind, and the 1efinement, 
of hei ideas, had now icendaed her fastidious, and she 
would have looked out for elegancies and talents to 
which Mia Chailton had no pictensiona :, but those who 
live in the country have little power of aclection ; con- 
fined to a small cicle, they must be content with what 
it offers 5 and however they may idolize extraordinary 
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metit when they meet with it, they must not repaid it as 
essential to fuendship, for in thei circumeciibed sota- 
tion, whatever may be thei discontent, they can make 
but hittle change. 

Such had been the situation to which Mi» Charlton 
and Mis Hanel owed the fitendsinp of Cecil 
Greatly thet supel ior in understanding and intelligence, 
had the candidates for her favour been mote numcious, 
the election bad not fallen upon esther of thems But 
she became known to both before disctimmation made 
het difficult, and when her enlightened mind discetned 
their deficiencies, they had aheady an interest in het 
affections, which made hei see them with lemty: and 
though sometimes, perhaps, conscious she should not 
have chosen them fiom many, she adhered to them with 
ancerity, and would have changed them for none, 

Mis Haniel, howeves, too weak for similar sentiments, 
forgot her when out of sight, and by the time they met 
again, was insensible to everything but shew and dissi~ 

ation, Cectha, shocked and surprised, fist grieved 
10m disappointed affection, and then lost that affection 
1 angry contempt. But hei fondness for Mis Chatiton 
had never known abatement, as the kindness which had 
excited it had never known allay. She had loved her 
first from childish giatitude ; but that love, sty engthened 
and confirmed by confidential intercomse, was now au 
sincere and affectionate as if it had originated fiom 
sympathetic admuation. Hei loss, therefore, was felt 
with the utmost severity, and neither seeing nor know- 
ing any means of replacing it, she considered it as 
irreparable, and mouined it with bitterness, 

‘When the first sutprize of this cruel stroke was same- 
what lessened, she sent an éxpress to Mr Monckton 
with the news, and entreated to see him immediately, 
He, came without delay, and she begged his counsel 
“what step she ought heiself to take im consequence of 
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this event. Hei own house was still unprepared for 
her ; she had of late neglected to hasten the workmen, 
and almost forgotten he! intention of entering it. It 
was necessary, however, to change her abode immedi- 
ately ; she was no longei in the house of Mis Charlton, 
but of her giand-daughters and co-heinesses, each of 
whom she dishked, and upon neither of whom she had 
any claim. 

Mr Monckton then, with the quickness of a man 
who utters a thought at the very moment of its pro- 
jection, mentioned a scheme upon which during hia 
whole 1ide he had been ruminating; which was that 
she would instantly 1emove to his house, and 1emain 
there till settled to hei satisfaction. 

Cecilia objected her little right of su prising Lady 
Maigaet; but, without waiting to discuss it, lest new 
objections should arise, he quitted her, to fetch himeelf 
from her ladyship an invitation he meant to insist upon 
her sending. 

Cecilia, though heartily disliking this plan, knew not 
at present what better to adopt, and thought anything 
preferable to going again to Mis Hartel, since that only 
could be done by feeding the anxiety of Mi Ainott. 

Mi Monckton soon retuned with a message of his 
own fabrication; for his lady, though obliged to 1¢- 
ceive whom hé pleased, took care to guard inviolate 
the independence of speech, sullenly persevering in re~ 
fusing to say anything, or perversely saying only what he 
least wished to hear. 

“Cecilia then took a hasty leave of Miss Charltons, 
who, little affected by what they had lost, and eager to 
examine what they had gained, paited fiom her gladly, 
and, with a heavy heat and weeping eyes, borrowed 
for the last time the catiiage of her late woithy old 
friend, and for-ever quitting her hospitable house, 
soriowfully set out for the Grove. 
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“ADY MARGARET MONCKTON received 

: Cecilia with the most gloomy coldness: she 

apologised for the liberty she had taken. in 
making use of her ladyship’s house, but, meeting no 
return of civility, she withdrew to the room which had 
been prepared for her, and resolved as much as possible 
to, keep aut of her sight. ; 

It now became necessary without further delay -to 

settle her plan of life, arid fix pee of residence, 
The: forbidding looks of Lady. Margaret made her 
hasten her reaolves, which otherwise would for a while 
have given way to grief for her recent misfortune, 
. She sent for'the-suryeyor+who had the superintertd~ 
ance of her estates, to enquire how soon her awn house. 
would’ be fit. for her reception; and heard’ there was 
yet work for near two monthe, 

This: answer. made her very uncomfortable. 'T'a 
continue’ two months: under the roof with Lady 

argaret ‘was: i penance she could. not. enjoin herself, 
nor, was she at all sute Lady Margaret would: submit to 
it ‘any better : she: determined, therefore, to release her~:: 
self, from the conscious burthen of being an,unwelcome 
vieitor,’ by boarding with some creditable: family. at 
Bury,.and deyoting the. two months in which. she was 

in, Hu ng 
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to be kept from her house, to a general arrangement of 
her affairs, and a final settling with her guardians, 

For these purposes it would be necessary she should 
go to London: but with whom, or in what manner, 
she could not decide. She desired, therefore, another 
conference with Mr Monckton, who met her in the 
parlour. 

She then communicated to him her schemes; and 
* begged his counsel in her peiplexitics, 

He was delighted at the application, and extremely 

well pleased with her design of boarding at Bury, 
well knowing, he could then watch and visit hev at his 
please, and have far more comfort in her society than 
even in fis own house, where all the vigilance with 
which he obseived her, was short of that with which 
he was himself observed by Lady Margaret. He 
endeavoured, however, to dissuade her from going to 
town, but her eageiness to pay the large sum she owed 
him, was now too great to be conquered. Of age, hei 
fortune wholly in her power, and all attendance upon 
Mis Charlton at an end, she had no longer any excuse 
for having a debt in the would, and would suffer no per~ 
suasion to make her begin her career in life, witha neg- 
ligence in settling her accounts which she had so often 
censured in others. To go to London therefore she 
was fixed, and all that she desired was his advice con- 
cerning the journey. 

He then told her that in oder to settle with her 
guardians, she must wiite to them in form, to demand 
an account of the sums that had been expended durin 
her minority, and announce her intention for the future 
to take the management of her fortune into her own hands, 

She immediately followed his directions, and con 
sented to remain at the Grove till their answers arrived, 

Being now, therefore, unavoidably fixed for some 
time at the house, she thought it proper and decent ta 
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attempt softening Lady Margaret in her favour, She 
exerted all her powers to pee and to oblige hers but 
the exertion was necessarily vain, not only from the dis~ 
position, but the situation of her ladyshitp, since every 
effort made for this conciliatory purpose, rendered. her 
doubly amiable in the eyes of her husband, and conse~ 
uently to herself moe odious than ever, Hier jealousy, 
already but too well founded, received every hour the 
poisonous nowmishment of fresh conviction, which so 
much soured and exaspeiated a temper naturally harsh, 
“that her malignity and ill-humour grew daily more 
acrimonious. Nor would she have contented herself 
with displaying this irascibility by general morosences, 
had not the same suspicious watchfilness which 
discovered to her the passion of her husband, served 
Sealy to make manifest the indifference and innocence 
of Cecilia; to reproach her therefore, she had not any 
pretence, though her knowledge how much she had to 
dread her, past current in her mind for eufficient reason 
to hate her, The Angry and the Violent use little 
discrimination ; whom they like,’ they enquiie not if 
they approve ; but whocver, no matter how unwittingly, 
stands in their way, they scipple not to ill use, and con- 
clude they may laudably detest. a 
Cecilia, though mach disgusted, gave not over her 
attempt, which she considered but as her due while she 
continued in her house. Fler general character, plao, 
. for pegvishness and haughty ill-breeding, skilfully, from 
time to time, displayed, and artfully repined at by Mr 
Monckton, still kept her fiom suspecting any peculiar 
animosity to heraclf, and made her impute all that 
paased to the mere rancour of ill-humou, She con- 
fined herself, however, as much as possible to her own 
apaitment, where her soriow for Mis Charlton almoat 
hourly increased, by ‘the comparison she was forced 
‘upon making of her house with the Grove. 
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That worthy ald lady left her grand-daughters her 
co-heiresses and sole executrixes. She bequeathed 
from them nothing considerable, though she lef some 
donations for the poor, and several of her friends were 
remembered by small legacies, Among them Cecilia 
had her pictuie, and favouite tuinkets, with a paragraph 
in her will, that as thete was no one she so much loved, 
had her fortune been less splendid, she should have 
shaed with her grand-daughtera whatever she had to 
bestow. . 

Cecilia was much affected by this last and solemn 
vemembiance. She more than ever coveted to be 
alone, that she might micve undistmbed, and she 
lamented without ceasing the fatigue and the illness 
which, in 80 late a period, aa it proved, of her life, she 
had heiself been the means of occasioning to her. 

Mr Monckton had too much prudence to interrupt 
this desire of solitude, which indeed cost him Tittle 
pain, as he considered her least in danger when alone. 
She received in about a week answeis fiom both her 
guaidians. My Delvile’s letter was closely to the pur~ 
pose, without a word but of business, and couched in 
the haughttest terms, As he had never, he said, acted, 
he had no accounts to send in; but as he was going to 
town in a few days, he would see her for a moment in 
the presence of Mr Briggs, that a joint 1clease might be 
signed, to prevent any future application to him. 

Cecilia much lamented there was any necessity for her 
seeing him at all, and looked forward to the interview 
ag the gieatest mortification she could suffer, 

Mr Briggs, though still more concise, was far kinder 
in his language: but he advised her to defer her scheme 
of taking the money into her own hande, assuring hei 
she would be cheated, and had better Jeave it to him. 

When she communicated these epistles to Mr 
Monckton, he failed not to 1ead, with an emphasis, by 
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which his arrogant meaning was still more arrogantly 
enforced, the letter of Mr Delvile aloud. Nor was he 
spaiing in comments that might render it yet more 
offensive. Cecilia neither concured in what he said, 
nor opposed it, but contented herself, when he was 
silent, with producing the other letter. 

Mr Monckton sead not this with more favow. He 
openly attacked the chuacter of Briggs, as covetous, 
japacious, and over-reaching, and warned her by no 
means to abide by his counsel, without fist taking the 
opinion of some disinterested person. He then stated 
the vatious ats which might be practised upon her 
inexpeiience, enumerated the dangeis to which her 
ignorance of business exposed hei, and annotated upon 
the cheats, double dealings, and tricks of stock jabbing, 
to which he assmed her Mr Briggs owed all he was 
worth, till, perplexed and confounded, she declared her~ 
self at a loss how to procced, and carnestly regretted 
that she could not have his counsel upon the spot. 

This was his aim: to diaw the wish from her, drew 
all suspicion of selfish views fiom himself: and he told 
her that he considered her present situation as so 
critical, the futue confusion or 1egularity of her money 
transactions seeming to depend upon it, that he would 
endeavour to auange his affais for mecting her in 
London. 

Cecilia gave him many thanks for the kind. intention, 
and determined to be totally guided by him in the 
disposal and direction of her fortune, 

Mean time he had now another pait to acts he saw 
that with Cecilia nothing more remained to be done, and 
that, habouring not a doubt of his motives, she thought 
hie design in her favour did her nothing but honour; but 
he had too much knowledge of the world to believe it 
would judge him in the same manne, and too much 
consciousnces of duplicity to set its judgment at defiance. 
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To parry, therefore, the conjectures which might follow 
his attending her, be had aheady prepared Lady 
Margaret to wish heiself of the paity: for however 
disagreeable to him was her presence and her company, 
he had no othe: means to be under the same roof with 
Cecilia, 

Miss Bennet, the wietched tool of his various 
schemes, and the mean sycophant of his lady, had been 
employed by him to work upon her jealousy, by secietly 
informing hei of his intention to go to town, at the 
same time that Cecilia went thither to meet her 
guardians. She pietended to have leaned this intel~ 
ligence by accident, and to communicate it fiom re+ 
spectful iegaid; and advised her to go to London 
heiself at the same time, that she might see into his 
designs, and be some check upon his pleasure. 

The encreasing infimities of Lady Maigaret made 
this counsel by no means palatable: but Miss Bennet, 
following the aitful instiuctions which she 1eceived, 
put in her way so strong a motive, by assuring her how 
ittle her company was wished, that in the madness of 
hei spite she determmed upon the jomney. And little 
heeding how she to1mented heteelf while she had. any 
view of tormenting Mi Monckton, she was Jed on by’ 
her false confident to invite Ceciha to her own house. 

Mr Monckton, in whom by long practice, artifice 
was almost nature, well knowing his wife’s pei versenesa, 
affected to look much disconceited at the proposal ; 
while Cecilia, by no means thinking it necessary to 
extend her compliance to such a punishment, instantly 
made an apology, and declined the invitation. 

Lady Margaret, little versed in civility, and unused 
to the arts of peisuasion, could not, even for a favourite 
project, prevail upon heiself to use entieaty, and theie~ 
fore, thinking her scheme defeated, looked gloomily 
disappointed, and said nothing moie. 
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Mr Monckton saw with delight how much this 

difficulty inlamed hei, though the moment he could 
apeak alone with Cecilia he made it his caie to remeve 
it. 
He iepresented to her that, however ptivately she 
might live, she was too young to be in London Jodgings 
by herself, and gave an hint which she could not but 
understand, that in going or in staying with only 
servants, suspicions might soon be iaised, that the plan 
and motive of her jouney were different to those given 
out. 
She knew he meant to insinuate that it would be 
conjectured she designed to meet Delvile, and though 
colouring, vext and provoked at the suggestion, the 
idea was sufficient to flighten her into his plan, 

In a few days, theicfoe, the matte: was wholly 
arranged, Mi Monckton, by his skill and address, 
leading evety one whither he pleased, while, by the 
artful coolness of his manner, he appeared but to 
follow himself, He [set] out the day before, though 
earnestly wisking to accompany them, but having as 
yet in no single instance gone to town in the same 
cattiage with Lady Margaret, he dared trast neither 
the neighbouthood no the seivants with so dangeious 
a subject for thei: comments. 

Cecilia, compelled thus to travel with only he 
Ladyship and Miss Bennet, had a jowney the moat 
disagreeable, and determined, if possible, to stay in 
London but two days. She had already fixed upon a 
house in ‘which she could bomd at Buy when she 10- 
tuned, and thete she meant quietly to reside till she 
could enter her own. 

Lady Margaret heiself, exhilaiated by a notion of. 
having outwitted her husband, was in unusual good 
spirits, and almost in good humow. The idea of 
thwarting his designs, and being in the way of hie. 
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entertainment, gave to. her a delight she. had seldom 
received from any thing; and the belief that this «was 
effected. by the superiority of her cunning, doubled her 
contentment, and raised it to. exultation.. She’ owed’ 
him, indeed, much provocation and uneasiness, and’ Was - 
happy in this opportunity of paying her arrears, 
Mean while that consummate master in every species 
of hypocrisy, indulged her in this notion, by’ the air of : 
dissatisfaction with which he Jeft.the house. It was, 
not that she meant by her presence to obviate any im~ 
- propriety; early and Jong acquainted with the character 
of Cecilia, she well. knew, that during her. life the 
passion of her husband must be confined to his own 
breast ;, but conscious of his aversion to herself, which. 
‘she resented: with the bitterest: ill-will, and -knowing 
how little, at any time, he desired. her company, she 
consoled herself for her inability to give pleasure. by ‘the 
power she possessed of giving pain, and bore with the 
fatigue of a journey disagreeable and inconvenient to:. 
her, with no other view than the hope of breaking into‘ 
his plan. of avoiding her. Little imagining that the . 
whole. time she was, forwarding his favourite’ purauit, 
and only acting the part which he had appointed het to _ 
perform. : ake 
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ADY Margaret’s town house was in Soho Square; 
-4. and scarcely had Cecilia entered: it, before: her.” 
desire'to speed her departure, -made her sen 
note to each of her guardians, acquainting them | of her 
jaesrels and begging, if possible, to see them the next: 
day. i an 
>.” She had soon the two following answers + 
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To Miss Cecilia Beverley,--These : 
et : November 8, 1979. 
._ Miss,— ee 
Received yours of the same date; can’t come to-. 
morrow. ° Will, Wednesday the roth.-Am, &c., 
: Jno. Briaes, 
Miss Cecilia Beverley. 


To Miss Beverley, 


“Mr Delvile has too many affairs of importance upon 
hig. hands, to make any appointment till he has de- 
liberated how to. arrange them. Mr Delvile will 
acquaint. Miss Beverley when it shall be in his power 
to’ see her. ; 

* , St James’s-square, Nov 8. 


These characteristic Jetters, which at another time 
a might have diverted Cecilia, now merely served to tor- 

‘ment her,.’ She was eager to uit towi, she wad more 
eager’ to have her meeting with Mr Delvile over, who, 
“oppressive. to: her even when -he meant to be kind, she 
foresaw, now he was in wrath, would be imperious 
evento rudeness, Desiroua, however, to make one 
‘interview suffice for both, and to settle whatever busi- 
néas might remain unfinished by letters, she again wrote 
to Mr. ‘Briggs, whom she had not spirits to encounter 
without ‘absolute necessity, and informing him of Mr 
Delvile’s delay, begged he would not trouble. himself to 
call till He heard. from: her again, 

Two. days passed .without any: message from: them 5” 
they were spent. chiefly alone, and very uncomfortably, 
Mr Monckton being cantent to-sce. little of ‘her, while 
he knew.she saw nothing of any body-elee, On the 

third’ morning, bari of her. own. thoughta, weary of 
Tuady “Margaret’s: ilf-humoured: looks, and still more 
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weary of Miss .Bennet’s parasitical. conversation, ‘she 
determined, for a little relief to the heaviness of her 
mind, to go to her bookseller,-and look, over and order 
“into the country such new publications as seemed to 
promise her any pleasure, ‘ ah 

She sent therefore, for a chair, and glad to, have | 
devised for herself any amusement, set. out in. it im- 
mediately. ee 

Upon catering the shop, she saw the Bookseller en- 
gaged in close conference with a man meanly dressed, 
and much mufiled up, who seemed talking to him with 
tncommon earnestness, and just as she was approaching, 
said, “To terms I am indifferent, for writing is ‘no 
labour to me ; on the contrary, it is:the first delight of 
my life, and therefore, and not for dirty. pelf, I wish. to: 
make it my profession.” : 

The speech struck Cecilia, but the voice struck her 
more, it was Belfteld’s! and her amazement. was ‘so° 
Qreat, that she stopt short to look at him, without .° 
heeding a man who attended her, and desired to know 
her commands. 

The bookseller now perceiving her, came. forward, - 
and Belfield, turning to see who interrupted them, , 
started as if a spectre had crossed his eyes, slapped his 
hat over his face, and hastily went out of the shop. 

Cecilia checking her inclination to speak’ to. him, 
from observing his eagerness to escape her, soon, res ©. 
collected her own. errand,’ and employed. herself in’ - 
looking over new books. ; 

Her surprize, however, at a change so sudden in the 
condition of this young man, and at a declaration of a 
passion for writing, so opposite to all, the sentiments 
which he had proféssed. at their Jate meeting in the 
cottage, awakened in her a strong curiosity to’ be ‘ine 
formed of his situation; and after putting aside some 
books which she desired to. have packed up for her, she 
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asked if. the gentleman who had just'left. the shop, and 
who, she found by what he had- seid, was.an Axthor, 
“had written’ anything” that was ‘published with ~ his 
name 2° ht 

* No, ma’am,” answered the Bookseller, «nothing 
of any consequence; he is known, however, to have 
‘written several things that have appeared ag anonymous } 
and. I fancy, now, soon, we shall see something con= 
siderable from him.” 

' He is about some great work, then?” 

«Why no, not exactly that, perhaps, at present ;. we 
must’ feel. our. way, with some little smart jeu esprit 
before. we ‘undertake a great work. But he isa very 
great, genius, and I doubt not will produce something 
- extraordinary.”” 

‘Whatever he produces,” said Cecilia, “as I have 
now chanced to see him, T shall be glad you will, at 
any. time, send to me.’? 

“6 Certainly, ma’am ; but it. must be among other 
things; for he doea not chuse, just now to be known: 
‘and: it isa rule*in our business. never to.tell people’s 
names when they desire to be secret. . He is a little out 
of cash, just now, as you may suppose by his appear- 
ance, so instead of buying books, he comes to sell them. 
However, he has taken’a very good road to bring him- 
self home again, for we pay very handsomely for things 
of sny merit, especially if they deal smartly in a few 
touches of the times.” 

» Cecilia chose not to risk any further questions, lest 
hei knowledge of him should be suspected, but got into. 
her chair, ‘and returned to Lady Margaret’s, s 
"The sight of Belfield reminded her not only of him- 
self; the gentle Henrietta again fook her place in her 
meniory, whence her various distresses and: auepences 
had of late ‘driven ‘from it everybody but Delvile, and 
those whom -Delvile brought into it. But her reaind 
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for that amiable girl, though sunk in the busy scenes of 
her calamitous unceitainties, was only sunk in hei own 
bosom, and ready, upon their 1emoval, to 1evive with 
fresh vigom. She was now indeed move unhappy than 
even in the peiod of he: forgetfulness, yet he: mind 
was no longe: filled with the sestless twbulence of 
hope, which still more than despondency unfitted it 
for thinking of others. 

This 1emembiance thus awakened, awakened also 
a deste of renewing the connection so long neglected. 
All scruples conceinmg Delvile had now lost then 
foundation, since the doubts fiom which they a1ose 
weie both explained and 1emoved: she was certain 
alike of his indifference to Henitetta, and his separation 
fiom heiself; she knew that nothing was to be feared 
fiom painful or offensive rivalry, and she resqlved, 
therefore, to lose no time in seeking the first pleasure to 
which since het disappointment she had voluntanly 
looked for wad, 

Eaily in the evemng, she told Lady Maigaiet she 
was going out for an how o1 two, and sending again 
for a chain, was canied to Poitland-street, 

She enquned for Miss Belfield, and was shewn into 
a parlou, where she found her dunking tea with her 
mother, and Mi Hobson, then landloid. 

Hemuetta almost screamed at her sight, from a 
sudden impulse of joy and smprize, and, :unning up to 
her, flung hei arms iound he: neck, and embraced her 
with the most iaptuous emotion: but then, drawing 
back with a look of timidity and shame, she bashfully 
apologized for her fieedom, saying, “Indeed, dearest 
Miss Beveiley, it is no want of respect, but I am so 
vel ‘3 glad to see you st makes me quite forget niyself!” 

ecilia, chaimed at a ieception so ingenuously affec- 
tionate, soon satisfied her doubting diffidence by the 
warmest thanks that she had picserved so much regard. 
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fo her, and by doubling the kindness with which she 
1eturned het caresses 

«Meicy on me, madam,” ciied Mis Belfield, who 
during this time had been busily employed in eweeping 
the hearth, wiping some slops upon the table, and 
smoothing he: handkerchief and apron, “ why the gh!’s 
enough to smother you. Henny, how can you be so 
tioublesome? I never saw you behave in this way 
befoie.”” 

“Miss Beverley, madam,” said Hemictta, again 
retreating, “18 20 kind ag to pardon me, and T was so 
much suipiised at seemg hei, that I hardly knew what 
I was about.” 

The young ladies, ma’am,”? said Mr Hobson, 
“have a mighty way of saluting one another tll such 
time as they get hasbands: and then J’ wauant you 
they can meet without any salutation at all. ‘T'hat’s my 
aemark, at least, and what I’ve seen of the woild has 
set me upon making 1t.’” 

This speech led Ceciha to check, however artless, 
the tendeiness of hei fervent young fiend, whom she 
was much teized by meeting in such company, but who 
seemed not to dare undetstand the frequent looks which 
she gave hei expressive of a wish to be alone with het, 

«Come, ladies,” continued the facetioua Mi Hobson, 
“what if we were all to st down, and have a good dish 
of tea? and suppose, Mis Belfield, you was to order uaa 
fresh round of toast and butter ? do you think the young 
ladies here would have any objection? and what if we 
were to haygg little mare water in the tea-kettle ? not for- 
getting a little Tioie tea in the teapot. What I say is this, 
let ug all be comfortable ; that’s my notion of things.” 

* And a very good notion too,” said Mis Belfield, 
‘for you who have nothing to vex you. Ah, ma’am, 
you haye heard, I suppose, about my son? gone off 
nobody knows where! left that lod’s house, where he 
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might have lived like a king, and gone out into the wide 
world nobody knows for what!” ° ey 

» © Indeed #” said Cecilia, who, from seeing” him in , 
London concluded he was again with his: family, “and 
has he not acquainted you where he ig??? 

«No, ma’am, no,” cried Mrs Belfield, * he’s ‘never 
once told me where he is gone, nor let me know the 
least about the matter, for if I did I would not. taate-a 
dish of tea again for a twelvemonth till I saw him get 
back again to that lord’s! and I believe in my heart’ 
there’s never such another in the three kingdoms, for he’ 
has sent here after him ‘I. dare say a score of times. 
And ‘no wonder, for I’ will take upon me to say he.” 

~awon’t find his fellow in a hurry, Lord as, he is,’? i 

“ As to his being a Lord,” said Mr Hobson, “I am 
one of them that lay no great stress upon that, unless he 
has got a good long purse of his own, and then, to be 
sure, a Lord’s no bad thing. But as to the matter, of. 
saying Lord such a one, how d’ye do? and Lord auch 
a one, what do you want? and such sort of ‘compli- 
ments, why in my mind, it’s a mere nothing, in com-,‘ 
parison of a good income. As to your son, ma’am, he... 
did not go the right way to work. He should have’ 
begun with business, and gone into pleasure afterwards’: : 
and if he had but done that, I’ll be bold to: say we. 
might have had him at this very minute drinking tea, 
with us over this fireside.’” a entch 

“My son, Sir,” said Mra Belfield, rather angrily, 
“was another sort 6f a person than a person.of busineas : 
he always despised it from a child, and come of ‘it.wh: 
may, I am sure he was born to. be a gentleman.’? : ’: 

“As to his despising business,” said Mr Hobson, 
very contemptuousy, “why go much the worse,, for, 
business is-no such. despiscable. thing. And if he had 
been brought up. behind a counter, instead of dangling’ *: 
after these same’ Lords, why he might:have had.a houée...” 
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of his own over his head, and been:as good a man as 
myself?” ; : . 

«A house.over his-head?”? said Mrs Belfield, « why 
“he might Have had what he would, and-have done what 
he.would, if he-had but followed my advice, and put | 

himself a little forward. I have told him a hundred 
times to ask some of those great people he lived amongst 
for a place at court, for I know they’ve so many they 
hardly know what to do with them, and it was always 
my design from the beginning that he should be some- 
thing of a-great man; but I never could persuade him, 
‘though, for anything 1 know, as I have often told him, © 
if he had but had a little courage he might have been 
an Ambassador by this time. And now, all of a 
sudden, to be gone nobody knows where ! 7? 

«I am sorry, indeed,” said Cecilia, who knew not 
whether most to pity or wonder at her. blind folly ; 
but I-doubt not you will hear of him soon.” © 

«As to being an Ambassador, ma’am,” anid Mr 
Hobson, “it’s talking quite out of character. ‘Those 
‘sort of great people keep things of that kind for their 
own poor relations and cousins. What I say is this; 
a man’s best way is to take care of himself. The more 
those great people see you want them, the Jess they like 

our company. Let every man be brought up to 
business, and then when he’s made his fortune, he ma 
walk’ with his hat‘on... Why now there was your friend, 
ma’am,” turning to Cecilia, that shot out his brains 
Without’ paying any body a souse ; pray how waa that 
being more genteel than standing behind a counter, and 
not-owing a shilling ?’? 

Do. you think a young Jady,’’ cried Mra Belfield 
warmly, “can bear to hear of such a thing’ as. atanding. . 
behind a counter? I am sure if my son had ever done 
it, I should-not expect any lady. would:20 nuch ie look .° 
at him,“ And yet, thongh I say it, she might look-a 
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good while, and not see many such persons, let her look 
where she pleased. And then he has such a winning 
manner into the baigain, that I believe in my heat 
there’s never a lady in the land could say no to him. 
And yet he hae auch a prodigious shyness, I never could 
make him own he had so much as asked the question. 
And what lady can begin fist??? 

«Why no,” said Mr Hobson, “that would be out 
of chatacte: another way. Now my notion is this; let 
every man be agreeable! and then he may ask what lady 
he pleases, And when he’s a mind of a lady, he should 
Jook upon a flown or two as nothing 3 for the ladies frown 
1n coutship asa thing of cowse; it’s just like a man 
aweaing at a coachman; why he’s not a bit more in a 
passion, only he thinks he sha’n’t be minded without 
it,”? 

«Well, for my pat,” said Mrs Belfield, I am sure 

if I was a young lady, and most especially if I was a 
young lady of fortune, and all that, I should like a 
modest young gentleman, such as my son, for example, 
bette: by half than a bold aweaing young fellow, that 
would make a point to have me whether I would or 
no. 
“Hal Ha! Ha!” cied Mi Hobson; “but the 
young ladies ae not of that way of thinking ; they aie 
all for a little life and. apirit. Don't T say right, young 
ladies ?”” 

Cecilia, who could not but perceive that these speeches 
was levelled at herself, felt offended and tired; and 
finding she had no chance of any private conveisation 
with Henrietta, aiose to take leaves but while she 
stopped in the passage to enquiie when she could see her 
alone, a footman knocked at the door, who, having 
asked if Mr Belfield lodged there, and been answered 
in the affirmative, begged to know whether Miss 
Beverley was then in the house ? 
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Cecilia, much smprised, went forward, and told him 
who she was. 

T have been, madam,” said he, “with a message to 
you at Mr Monckton’s, in Soho-Square : but nobody 
knew where you was; and Mt Monckton came out and 
spoke to me himself, and said that all he could suppose 
wae that you might be at this house. So he directed me 
to come here.” 

« And'fiom whom, Sir, is yom message?” 

From the honourable Mr Delvile, madam, in St 
James’s-Square. He desiies to know if you shall be 
at home on Saturday morning, the day after to-moriow, 
and whether you can appoint Mi Briggs to mect him by 
twelve o’clock exactly, as he sha’n’t be able to etay 
above three minutes,”” 

Cecilia gave an anawer as cold as the message ; that 
she would be in Soho-Square at the time he mentioned, 
and acquaint Mr Briggs of his intention. 

The footman then went away ; and Heniietta told 
her, that if she could call some morning she might perhaps 
contrive to be alone with hei, and added, “indeed I 
wish much to see you, if you could possibly do me so 
gieat an honout ; for I am very miserable, and have 
nobody to tell so! Ah, Miss Beverley! you that 
have so many frienda, and that desc ve as many again, you 
little know what a hard thing it is to have none !—but 
my brothei’s strange disappeming has half bioke our 
hearts!” 

Cecilia was beginning a consolatoiy apeech, in which 
she meant to give hei private assurances of his health 
and safety, when she was interrupted by My Albany, 
who came suddenly into the passage. 

Henrietta received him with a look of pleasme, and 
enquired why he had so long been absent; but, sur- 
prised by the sight of Cecilia, he exclaimed, without 
anewering her, “ why didst thou fail me? why nppaint 
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me to a place thou weit quitting thyself?—thou thing 
of fair professions ! thou inveigler of esteem! thou vain, 
delusive promiser of pleasme !”? 

«You condemn me too hastily,” said Cecilia s «if I 
failed in my promise, it was not owing to caprice or 
insincerity, but to a real and bitter misfortune which 
incapacitated me from keeping it. I shall soon, how- 
ever,—nay, I am already at your disposal, if you have 
any commands for me.” . 

«T have always,” answeied he, “ commands for the 
lich, for I have always compassion for the poor,’? 

*¢Come to me, then, at Mr Monckton’s in Soho« 
Square,” cried she, and hastened into her chair, im- 
patient to end a conference which she saw excited the 
wonder of the servants, and which also now drew out 
from the parlour Mr Hobson and Mra Belfield. 
She then kissed her hand to Henrietta, and ordered. the 
chairmen to cary her home. 

It had not been without difficulty that she had 
restrained hetself fiom mentioning what she knew of 
Belfield, when she found his mother and sister in a 
state of such painful uncertainty concerning him. But 
her utter ignonance of his pane joined to her undoubted 
knowledge of his wish of concealment, made her fear 
doing mischief by officiousness, and think it wiser not 
to betray what she had. seen of him, till better informed 
of hie own views and intentions. Yet, willing to 
shorten a suspence so uneasy to them, she determined 
to entreat Mr Monckton would endeavour to find him 
out, and acquaint him with their anxiety, 

That gentleman, when she returned to hig house, waa 
in a state of mind by no means enviable. Missing her 
at tea, he had asked Miss Bennet wheie she was, and 
hearing she had not left word, he could scarce conceal 
hie chagiin. Knowing, however, how few were her 
acquaintances in town, he soon concluded she was with 
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Miss Belfield, but, not satistied with sending Mr Del- 
vile’s messenger after her, he privately employed one in 
whom he trusted for himself, to make enquiries at the 
house without saying whence he came. 

But though this man was returned, and he knew her 
safety, he still felt alarmed; he had flattered himeelf, 
from the length of time in which she had now done 
nothing without consulting him, she would scarce even 
think of any action without his previous concurrence. 
And he had hoped, by a little longer use, to make his 
counsel become necessary, which he knew to be a very 
short step fiom rendering it absdlute. 

Nor was he well pleased to perceive, by this volun« 
tary excursion, a stiuggle to cast off her sadness, and a 
wish to procue herself entertainment: it was not that 
he desired her misery, but he was earnest that all relief 
from it should sping from himself: and though far 
from displeased that Delvile should lose his sovereignty 
over her thoughts, he was yet of opinion that, till hig 
own libeity was restored, he had leas to apprehend from 
grief indulged, than grief allayed ; one could but lead 
her to repining retirement, the other niight guide her to 
a consolatory rival. 

He well knew, however, tt was as essential to his 
cause to disguise his disappointments as his expectations, 
and, certain that by pleasing alone he had any chance 
of acquiring power, he cleared up when Cecilia ic- 
turned, who as unconscious of fecling, as of owing any 
subjection to him, preserved uncontrolled the right of 
acting for herself, however desirous and glad of occa- 
sional insti uction. 

She told him where she had been, and related her 
meeting Belfield, and the unhappiness of hia fifenda, and 
hinted her wish that he could Be informed what they 
suffered, Mr Monckton, eager to oblige hei, went 
instantly in search of him,:and returning to supper, told 
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her he had tiaced him through the Bookseller, who had 
not the dexterity to parry his artful enquities, and had 
actually appointed him to breakfast in Soho-Square the 
next morning, 

He had found him, he said, witing, but in high 
spitts and good humour. He had resisted, for a while, 
hus invitation on account of his diess, all lus clothes but 
the very coat which he had on being packed up and at 
his mothei’s; but, when laughed at by Mi Monckton 
for still ietaining some foppery, he gaily protested. what 
remained of it should be extinguished ; and acknow~ 
ledging that his shame was no part of his plnlosophy, 
declared he would throw it wholly aside, and, in spite 
of Ins degradation, 1enew his visits at his house, 

“J would not tell him,’ Mr Monckton continued, 
“of the anxiety of his family; 1 thought it would 
come moie powerfully fiom yourself, who, having secn, 
can bette: enforce it.”” 

Cecilia was yey thankful for this comphance with 
her i1equest, and anticipated the pleasme she hoped 
soon to give Hennietta, by the 1estoration of a biothes 
so much loved and so regictted. 

She sent, mean time, to Mi Briggs the message she 
had 1eceived fiom Mi Delvile, and had the satisfaction 
of an answet that he would observe the appointment. 


——0. 





Chapter ti, 
A CONFARULATION, 


THE next moining, while the family was at break« 
fast, Belfield, accoiding to his pomise, made his 
visit. 

A high colow overspiead his face as he entered the 
oom, resulting fiom a sensation of grief at his fallen 
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fortune, and shame at his altered appearance, which 
though he endeavoured to cover under an air of gaicty 
and unconcern, gave an awkwardness to his manners, 
and a visible distress to his countenance: Mr Monck~ 
ton yecelyed him with pleasure, and Cecilia, who saw 
the conflict of his philosophy with his pride, dressed 
her features once more in smiles, which however faint 
and. heartless, shewed her desire to reassure him, Miss 
Bennet, as usual when not called upon by the master or 
lady of the house, sat asacypher; and Lady Margaret, ' 
always disugreeable and repulsive to the fiends of her 
husband, though she was not now more than commonly 
ungracions, stiuck the quick-fecling and initable Bel- 
field, to wear an air of rude superiority meant to 
repioach him with his disgrace. 

‘This notion, which strongly affected him, made him, 
for one instant, hesitate whether he should remain an- 
other in the same room with her: but the fliendliness 
of Mr Monckton, and the gentleness and good breeding 
of Cecilia, seemed so studious to make amends for her 
moarosenesa, that he checked his too ready indignation, 
and. took his seat at the table, Yet was it some time 
before he could iecover even the assumed vivacity 
which this suspected insult had robbed him of, sufli- 
ciently to enter into conversation with any appearance 
of ease or pleagure. But, after a while, soothed by the 
attentions of C&cilia and Mr Monckton, his uneasiness 
wore off, and the native spirit and liveliness of his 
character broke forth with their accustomed energy. 

“This good company, I hope,” said he, addressing 
himeelf, however, bale to Cecilia, * will not so much 
mistake the thing ag to criticise my dress of this morning 
since it is perfectly according to rule, and to rule 
established from time immemorial : but fest any of you 
should go much err as to fancy shabby what is only char- 
acteristic, I must endeavour to be beforehand with the 
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malice of conjecture, and have the honour to inform 
you, that I am enlisted in the Grub-street regiment, of 
the third story, and under the tattered banner of 
scribbling volunteers! a race which, if it boasts not 
the courage of heroes, at least equals them in enmity. 
This coat, therefore, is merely the uniform of my 
corps, and you will all, 1 hope, respect it as emblem~ 
atical of wit and erudition.” 

«We must at least respect you,” said Cecilia, * who 
‘thus gaily can sport with it.’”” 

«Ah, madam!” said he, more seriously, “it is not 
from you I onght to look for respect! I must appear 
to you the most unsteady and coward-hearted of beings. 
But lately I blushed to sce you from poverty, though 
more worthily employed than when I had been seen 
by you in affluence; that shame vanguished, another 
equally narrow took its place, and yesterday I blushed 
again that you detected me in a new pursuit, though 
T had only quitted my former one from a conviction it 
was ill chosen. There seems in human nature a worth- 
lessness not to be conquered! yet I will struggle with 
it to the last, and either die in the attempt, or dare 
seem that which I am, without adding to the miseries 
of life, the sting, the envenomed ating of dastardly false 
shame!” 

“Your language is wonderfully altered within this 
twelvemonth,” said Mr Monckton ; “the qworthlessness 
of human nature! the miseries of life! this from you! 
so’ lately the champion of human natwe, and the 
panegyrist of human life!” 

“ Soured by personal disappointment,” answered he, 
“T may perhaps speak with too much acrimony ; yet, 
ultimately, my opinions have not much changed. 
Happiness is given to us with more liberality than we 
are willing to confess ; it is judgment only that is dealt 
us sparingly, and of that we have so little, that when 
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felicity is before us, we turn to the right or left, or 
when at the right or left, we proceed strait forward. 
Tt haa been so with me; I have sought it at a distance, 
amidst difficulty and danger, when all that I could wish 
has been immediately within my grasp.” 

Tt must be owned,” said Mr Monckton, “ afier 
what you have suffered from this world you were 
wont to defend, there is little reason to wonder at some 
change in your opinion.” 

* Yet whatever have been my sufferings,” he an- 
swered, “I have generally been involved in them by 
my own rashness or caprice. My last enterprise cs- 
pecially, from which my expectations were highest, 
was the most ill-judged of any. I considered not how 
little my way of life had fitted me for the experiment 
I was making, how ivreparably I was enervated by long 
sedentary habits, and how insufficient for bodily strength 
was mental resolution. We may fight against partial 
prejudices, and by spirit and fortitude we may over- 
come them; but it will not do to war with the general 
tenor of education. We may blame, despise, regret as 
we please, but customs long established, and habits long 
indulged, assume an empire despotic, though their power 
is but prescriptive. Opposing them is vain ; Nature 
herself, when forced aside, is not more elastic in her 
rebound.” 

«Will you not then,” said Cecilia, “since your 
experiment has failed, return again to your family, and 
to the plan of life you formerly settled ?”? 

“You apeak of them together,” said he, with a smile, 
‘aa if you thought them inseparable; and indeed my 
own apprehension they would be deemed so, has made 
me thua fear to see my friends, since I love not resist 
ance, yet caniot again attempt the plan of life they 
would have me pursue, I have given up my cottage, 
but my independence is as dear to me as ever and all 
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that I have gathered fiom experience, is to maintain it 
by those employments for which my education has fitted 
me, instead of seeking it injudiciously by the very 10ad 
for which it has unqualified me.” 

* And what is this independence,” cried Mr Monck- 
ton, “which has thus bewitched your imagination? a 
meie idle dream of romance and enthusiasm; without 
existence in natuic, without possibility in life. In un- 
civilised counties, or in lawless times, independence, 
for a while, may perhaps stalk abioad; but in a regular 
goveinment, ’tis only the vision of a heated brain; one 
part of a community must inevitably hang upon anothe, 
and ’tis a farce to call cithet independent, when to 
break the chain by which they are linked would prove 
destruction to both. The soldier wants not the officer 
more than the officer the soldier, nor the tenant the 
Jaudlord, more than the landloid the tenant. The rich 
owe their distinction, their luxuries, to the poor, as 
much as the poor owe their rewards, their necegsaies, 
to the 1ich.”” , 

« Man treated as an Automaton,” answeied Belfield, 
“and considered merely with: respect to his bodily 
operations, may indeed be called dependent, since the 
food by which he lives, or, rather, without which he 
dies, cannot wholly be cultivated and prepared by his 
own hands; but considered in a nobler sense, he 
desei ves not the degrading epithet ; speak of him, then, 
as a being of feeling and undetstanding, with pride to 
alarm, with nerves to tremble, with honour to satisfy, 
and with a soul to be immoztal!—as such, may he not 
claim the fieedom of his own thoughts? may not that 
claim be extended to the liberty of speaking, and the 
power of being goveined by them? and when thoughts, 
words, and actions are exempt from controul, will you 
brand him with dependency merely because the Grazier 
feeds his meat, and the Baker kneeds his bread ?”? 
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«But who is there in the whole world,” said Mr 
Monckton, “extensive as it is, and dissimilar as aie its 
inhabitants, that can pretend to assett, his thoughts, 
woids, and actions, are exempt fiom contioul? even 
where interest, which you so much disdain, interferes 
not,—though where that is I confess I cannot tell |—~ 
are we not kept silent where we wish to reprove by the 
fear of offending? and made speak where we wish to be 
silent by the desire of obliging? do we not bow to the 
scoundrel as low as to the man of honom ? ale we not 
by mee forms kept standing when tired? made give 
place to those we despise? and smiles to those we hate? 
or if we refuse these attentions, alc we not 1egatded as 
savages, and shut out of society ?”’ 

“All these’ answeted Belfield, “are so merely 
matteis of ceremony, that the concession can neither 
cost pain to the proud, nor give pleasute to the vain, 
The bow is to the coat, the attention is to the 1ank, and 
the feat of offending ought to extend to all mankind, 
Homage auch as this infiinges not oui sincerity, since it is 
as much a matter of course as the dress that we wear, and 
has as little reason to flatter a man as the shadow which 
follows him. Ino more, therefore, hold him deceitful 
for not opposing this pantomimical parade, than I hold 
him to be dependent for eating corn he has not sown.” 

«“ Where, then, do you diaw the line? and what is 
the boundary beyond which your independence must not 
step? 

“T hold that man,” cied he, with cneigy, to be 
independent, who treats the Great as the Little, and 
the Little as the Great, who neither exuits in riches 
nor blushes in poverty, who owes no man a groat, and 
who spends not a shilling he has not earned.” 

You will not, indeed, then, have a yey numerous 
acquaintance, if this is the description of those with 
whom you purpose to associate! but is it possible you 
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imagine you can live by such notions? why the ae 
thusian in bis monastery, who is at least removed from 
temptation, is not mortified so severely as 2 man of spirit 
living in the world, who would prescribe himself sutsh 
rules,”? : 

“Not meiely have I prescribed,’ :eturned Belfield, 
“T have already put them in practice; and far from 
finding any pennance, I never before found happiness. 
T have now adopted, though poor, the very plan’ of life 
I should have elected if rich ; my pleasure, therefore, is 
become my business, and my business my pleasure.” 

* And is this plan,” cried Monckton, “ nothing more 
than tuning Knight-errant to the Booksellers ?”” 

“Tis a  Knight-errantry,”? anawered Belfield, 
laughing, “ which, however ludicrous it may seem to you, 
requires moie soul and mose brains than any other. 
Our giants may, indeed, be only windmills, but they 
must be attacked with as much spirit, and conquered 
with as much bravery, as any fort or any town, in time 
of war [to] be demolished; and though the siege, 1 
must confess, may be of less national utility, the assailants 
of the quill have their honour as much at heait as the 
assailants of the sword.” 

“T suppose then,” said Monckton, archly, if a 
man wants a biting lampoon, or an handsome panegyric, 
some newspaper scandal, or a sonnet for a lady—’”’ 

“No, no,” intenupted Belfield eagerly, “if you 
imagine me a hireling scribbler for the purposes of 
defamation or of flattery, you as little know my situa- 
tion as my character. My subjects shall be my own, 
and my satire shall be general. I would as much dis- 
dain to be personal with an anonymous pen, a8 to attack 
an unarmed man in the dark with a dagger I had kept 
concealed.” 

A reply of rallying incedulity was rising to the lips 
of Mr Monckton, when reading in the looks of Cecilia 
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an entire approbation of this sentiment, he checked his 
desire of ridicule, and exclaimed, “spoken fike a man 
of honour, and one whose works may profit the world 1 ”” 

‘From my earliest youth to the present hour,” con~ 
tinued Belfield, “ literature has been the favourite object 
of my puisuit, my recreation in leisure, and my hope in 
employment. My propensity to it, indeed, has been so 
ungovernable, that I may properly call it the source of 
my several miscariiages thoughout life. It was the bar 
to my preferment, for it gave me a distaste to other 
studies ; it was the cause of my unstéadiness in all my 
undertakings, because to all I preferred it. It has sunk 
me to distress, it has involved me in difficulties ; it has 
brought me to the brink of rvin by making me neglect 
the means of living, yet never, till now, did I discern it 
might itself be my support.” 

{am heartily glad, Sir,”’ said Cecilia, “ your various 
enterpiizes and struggles have at length ended in a pro- 
ject which promises you so much satisfaction. But you 
will surely suffer your sister and your mother to patake 
of it? for who is there that your prosperity will make 
8o happy ?” 

«You do them infinite honour, madam, by taking 
any interest in their affairs; but to own to you the 
truth, what to me en prosperity, will to them wear 
another aspect, ‘They have looked forward to my 
elevation with expectations the most improbable, and 
thought everything within my grasp, with a simplicity 
incredible. But though their hopes were absurd, I am 
pained by their disappointment, and I haye not courage 
to meet their teara, which I am sure will not be spared 
when they see me,” 

«Tig from tenderness, then,” said Cecilia, half 
smiling, “ that you are cruel, and from affection to your 
friends that you make them believe you have forgotten 
them ?”? 
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There was a delicacy in this reproach exactly suited 
to work upon Belfield, who feeling it with quickness, 
stated up, and cried, “I believe I am wiong!—I will 
go to them this moment ! ” 

Cecilia felt eager to second the generous impulse ; 
but Mi Monckton, laughing at his impetuosity, insisted, 
he should first finish his breakfast. 

«Your friends,” said Cecilia, * can have no mortifica~ 
tion so hard to beat as your voluntary absence ; "and if 
they see but that you are happy, they will soon be recon- 
ciled to whatever ituation you may chuse.”” 

“Happy!” repeated he, with animation, “Oh I 
am in Paradise! Iam come from a region in the first 
tude state of nature, to civilization and refinement! the 
life T led at the cottage was the life of a savage; no 
intercourse with society, no consolation from books ; my 
mind locked up, every source diied of intellectual 
delight, and no enjoyment in my power but from sleep 
and from food. Weaty of an existence which thus 
levelled me with a biote, 1 grew ashamed of the 
approximation, and listening to the remonstrance of my 
understanding, I gave up the precipitate plan, to pursue 
one more consonant to reason. I came to town, hired 
a room, and sent for pen, ink and paper: what I haye 
written are trifles, but the Bookseller has not rejected 
them. I was settled, therefore, in a moment, and com- 
paring my new occupation with that I had just quitted, 

seemed exalted on the sudden from a mere creature of 
instinct, to a rational and intelligent being, But when 
first I opened a book, after so long an abstinence from 
all mental nowishment,—Oh it was rapture! no half. 
famished beggar 1egaled suddenly with food, ever seized 
on his repast with more hungry avidity.” 

Let fortune turn which way it will,” cried Monck~ 
ton, you may defy all its malice, while possessed of a 
spitit of enjoyment which nothing can subdue ! ”” 
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‘e But were you not, Sir,” said Cecilia, “aa great 
an enthusiast the other day for your cottage, and for 
Jabour?” ‘ 

«Twas, madam; but there my philosophy was 
erroneous: in my ardour to fly from meanness and 
from dependence, I thought in labour and retirement I 
should find freedom and happiness; but I forgot that 
my body was not seasoned for such work, and con- 
sidered not that a mind which had once been opened 
by knowledge, could il! endme the contraction of dark 
and perpetual ignorance, The appioach, however, of 
winter, brought me acquainted with my mistake, It 
grew cold, it grew bleak; little guarded against the 
inclemency of the weather, I felt its severity in every 
limb, and missed a thousand indulgencies which in pos- 
session I had never valued, ‘T’o tise at break of day, 
chill, freezing, and comfoitless ! no sun abroad, no fire at 
home! to go out in all weather to work, that work 
rough, coarse, and laborious !—-unused to such hard- 
ships, I found I could not bear them, and, however 
unwillingly, was compelled to 1clinquish the attempt.’”” 

Breakfast now being over, he again arose to take leave, 

“You are going, then, Sir,’ said Cecilia, «im. 
mediately to your friends ?’? 

“No, madam,” answered he hesitating, “not juat 
thie moment; to-morrow morning perhaps,—but it is 
now late, and I have business for the rest of the day.” 

Ah, Mr Monckton!” cried Cecilia, “what mis- 
chief have you done by occasioning this clelay |?” 

*Thie goodness, madam,” said Belfield, “my sister 
can never sufficiently acknowledge. But I will own, 
that though, just now, in a warm moment, I felt eager 
to present myself to her and my mother, I rather wish, 
now I am cooler, to be saved the pain of telling them 
in person my altuation, T mean, therefpre, first to write 
to them.”? 
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* You will not fail, then, to see them to-morrow?” 

« Certainly—I think not.’? 

«Nay, but certainly you must not, for I shall call 
upon them to-day, and assure them they may expect 
you. Can I soften your task of writing by giving them 
any message from you?” 

“ Ah, madam, have a care!” cried he; “this con 
desvension to a poor author may be more dangerous 
than you have any suspicion! and before you have 
power to help yourself, you may see your name prefixed 
to the Dedication of some thumpery pamphlet ! ”” 

“JT will run,” cried she, “all risks; remember, 
therefore, you will be responsible for the performance 
of my promise.” 

« T will be sme,” answered he, not to forget what 
reflects so much honour upon myself.” 

Cecilia was satisfied by this assent, and he then went 

away. 
«A strange flighty character! ”’ cried Mr Monckton, 
“ yet of uncommon Capacity, and full of genius. Were 
he less imaginative, wild and eccentric, he has abilities 
for any station, and might fix and distinguish himself 
almost where-ever he pleased,” 

“J knew not,” said Cecilia, “the full worth of 
steadiness and prudence till I knew this young man; 
for he has every thing else; talents the most striking, a 
love of virtue the most elevated, and manners the most 
pleasing ; yet wanting steadiness and prudence, he can 
neither act with consistency nor prosper with con- 
tinnance.”” 

“Te is well enough,” said Lady Margaret, who 
had heard the whole argument in sullen taciturnity, “he 
is well enough, I say; and there comes no good from: 
young women’s being so difficult,”’ 

Cecilia, offended by a speech which implied a rude 
deaiie to dispose of her, went up stairs to her own 
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raom; and Mr Monckton, always enraged when young 
men and Cecilia were alluded to in the same sentence, 
retired to his library. 

She then ordered a chair, and went to Poitland~ 
street, to fulfil what’ ehe had offered to Belfield, and to 
1evive his mother and sister by the pleasure of the 
promised interview. 

She found them together: and her intelligence being 
of equal consequence to both, she did not now repine 
at the presence of Mis Belfield. She made her com~ 
munication with the most cautious attention to their 
characters, softening the ill she had to relate with 
respect to Belfield’s present way of living, by en- 
deavouring to awaken affection ney from the pros- 
pect of the approaching meeting. She counselled them 
aa much as possible to restiain their chagiin at his mis- 
fortunes, which he would but construe into 1eproach of 
his ill management; and she represented that when 
once he was restored to his family, he might almost 
imperceptibly be led into some less wild and more pro« 
fitable scheme of business. 

When she had told all she thought proper to relate, 
kindly interspersing her account with the best advice 
and best comfort she could suggest, she made an end of 
her visit; for the affliction of Mra Belfield upon hear- 
ing the actual situation of her son, was so clamorous 
and unappeaseable, that, little wondering at Belficld’s 
want of courage to encounter it, and having no oppor~ 
tunity in, such a storm to console the soft Henrietta, 
whose tears flowed abundantly that her brother should 
thus be fallen, she only promised before she left town 
to see her again, and beseeching Mis Belfield to 
moderate her concern, was glad to leave the house, 
where her presence had no power to quiet their 


distress, 
She passed the rest of the day in sad icflections upon 
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the meeting she was heiself to have the next morning 
with Mr Delvile, She wished ardently to know 
whether his son was gone abroad, and whether Mis 
Delvile was vecovered, whose health, in her own letter, 
was mentioned in terms the most melancholy: yet 
neither of these enquiies could she even think of 
making, since 1easonably, without them, apprehensive 
of some reproach, 
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Chapter ib, 
A WRANGLING, 


R MONCKTON, the next day, as soon as 
breakfast was over, went out, to avoid showing, 
even to Cecilia, the anxiety he felt concerning 

the regulation of her fortune, and aizangement of her 
affairs, He strongly, however, advised her not to 
mention her lage debt, which, though contracted in 
the innocence of the purest benevolence, would incur 
nothing but reproof and disapprobation, from all who 
only heaid of it, when they heard of its inutility. 

At eleven o’clock, though an hour befoie the time 
appointed, while Cecilia was sitting in Lady Margaet’s 
dressing room, “ with sad civility and an aching head,” 
she was summoned to Mr Briggs in the parlour. 

He immediately began reproaching her with having 
eloped from him, in the summer, and with the various 
expences she had caused him from useless purchases and 
spoilt provisions, He then complained of My Delvile, 
whom he charged with defrauding him of his dues; 
but observing in the midst of his tailing her dejection 
of countenance, he suddenly boke off, and looking at 
her with some concern} said, “ what’s the matter, 
Ducky? a’n’t well? look as if you could not help 


it”? 
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O yes,” cried Cecilia, «I thank you, Sir, Iam 
very well,”’ 

& What do you look so blank for, then?” said 
he, “hay? what aie fietting for 2—crossed in love ?-— 
lost your sweetheart ?”” , 

«No, no, no,” cried she, with quickness, 

«Never mind, my chick, never mind,” said he, 
pinching hei check, with resumed good humom, “ more 
to be had; if one won’t snap, another will; put me in 
a passion by going off from me with that old giandee, 
or would have got one long ago. Hate that old Don; 
used me very ill; wish I could trounce him, Thinks 
more of a fusty old parchment than the price of stocks, 
Fit for nothing but to be stuck upon an old monument 
for a Death’s head.” 

He then told her that hei accounts were all made 
out, and he was teady at any time to produce them 5 
he approved much of her finishing sahil with the off 
Don, who had been a meie cypher in the executorship 
but he advised her not to think of taking he money into 
her own hands, as he was willing to keep the charge of 
it himself till she was manied, 

Cecilia, thanking him for the offer, said she meant 
now to make her acknowledgments for all the trouble 
he had alieady taken, but by no means puiposed to give 
him any mote. 

He debated the matter with her warmly, told her 
she had no’ chance to save heiself fiom knayes and 
cheats, but by tusting to nobody but himself, and in- 
forming her what inteest he had already made of her 
money, enquired how she would sct about getting 
more? 

Cecilia, though prejudiced against hin, by Mr 
Monckton, knew not how to combat his arguments; 
yet conscious that scarce any part of the moncy to 
which he alluded was in fact her own, she could not 
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yield?to them. He was, however, so stubboin and so 
difficult to deaf with, that she at length fet him talk 
without troubling herself to answer, and privately 
determined to beg Mr Monckton would fight her 
battle. 

She was not, therefore, displeased by his interruption, , 
though very much surprised ty the sight of his person, 
when, in the midat of Mr Biiggs’s oratory, Mr Hobson 
entered the parlour, 

“T ask pardon, ma’am,” cried he, “if I intrude; 
but I made free to call upon the account of two ladies 
that are acquaintances of yours, that are quite, as one 
may say, at their wit’s ends,” 

§* What is the matter with them, Sir??? 

«Why, ma’am, no great matter, but mothers are 
soon fiightened, and when once they aie upon the fret, 
one may as well talk to the boards! they know no more 
of reasoning and arguing, than they do of a shop Jedger ! 
however, my maxim is this; every body in their way ; 
one has no more right to expect courageousness fiom a 
lady in them cases, than one has from a child in arms; 
for what I say ig, they have not the proper use of ‘their 
heads, which makes it very excusable.’” 

“But what has occasioned any alarm? nothing, I 
hope, is the matter with Miss Belfield ?”” 

“No, ma’am; thank God, the young lady enjoys 
her health very well: but she is taking on just in the 
same way a3 her mamma, as what can be move natural ? 
Example, ma’am, is apt to be catching, and one lady’s 
crying makes another think she must do the same, for a 
little thing serves for a lady’s teais, being they can cry 
at any time: but a man is quite of another nature, let 
him but have a good conscience, and be clear of the 
world, and I?ll engage he'll not wash his face without 
soap! that’s what [ say |” ; 

«Will, will!” cried Mr Briggs, “do it myself! 
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never use soap; nothing but waste 5 take a little sand ; 
does as well.” 

« Let every man have his own proposal; answered 
Hobson; “for my part, I take every morning a large 
bow! of water, and souse my whole head in it; and 
then when I’ve 1ubbed it dry, on goes my wig, and I 
am quite fresh and agreeable: and then I take a walk 
in Tottenham Comt Road as far as the Tabeinacle, or 
thereabouts, and snuff in a little fresh country air, and 
then I come back, with a good wholesome appetite, and 
in a fine breathing heat, asking the young lady’s pardon ; 
and I enjoy my pot of fresh tea, and my 1ound of hot toast 
and butter, with as good a relish as if I was a Prince.” 

“Pot of fresh tea,” cried Briggs, “bring a man to 
ruin; toast and butter! never suffer it in my house. 
Breakfast on water-gruel, sooner done ; fills one up in a 
second. Give it my setvants; can’t eat much of it. 
Bob ’em there! ”? nodding significantly, 

« Water-gtuel |” exclaimed Mr Poltot 6 why I 
could not get it down if I might have the would for it! 
it would make me quite sick, asking the young lady’s 
pardon, by reason I should. always think if was prepars 
ing for the small-pox. My notion is quite of another 
nature; the first thing I do is to have a good fire; for 
what I say is this, if a man is cold in his fingers, it’s 
odds if ever he gets warm in his purse! ha! ha! evarm, 
you take me, Sir? Imeana pun. Though I ought 
to ask pardon, for I suppose the young lady don’t know 
what I am a saying.” 

“T should indeed be better pleased, Sir,”? said Cecilia, 
“to hear what you have to say about Miss Belfield,” 

“Why, ma’am, the thing is this; we have been 
expecting the young ’Squire, as I call him, all the 
morning, and he has never come 3 s0 Mrs Belfield, not 
knowing where to send after him, was of opinion he 
might be here, knowing your kindness to him, and that.” 
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“You make the enquiry at the wrong place, Sir,” 
said Cecilia, much provoked by the implication it con- 
veyed ; “if Mr Belfield is in this house, you must seek 
him with Mr Monckton,” : 

“You take no offence, I hope, ma’am, at my just 
asking of the question? for Mis Belfield crying, and 
being in that dilemma, I thought I could do no Sess 
than oblige her by coming to see if the young gentle. 
man was here.” 

“What's this? what’s this?” cied Mr Briggs 
eagerly ; who are talking of ? hay ?—who do mean? 
is this the sweet heat? eh, Duck?” 

“No, no, Sit,” cried Cecilia. 

“No tricks! won’t be bit! who is it? will know; 
tell me, I say!” 

“ Pil tell you, Sir,” cried Mr Hobson ; “it’s a very 
handsome young gentleman, with as fine a peison, and 
as genteel ‘a way of behaviour, and withal, as pretty a 
manner of dressing himself, and that, as any lady need 
desire. He has no great head for business, as I am 
told, but the ladies don’t atand much upon that topic, 
being they know nothing of it themselves,” 

“Has got the ready?’? cried Mr Briggs, im- 
patiently ; “can cast an account? that’s the point ; can 
come down handsomely? eh?’ 

‘© Why as to that, Sir, I’m not bound to speak to a 
gentleman’s private affairs What’s my own, ‘is my 
own, and what is anothe: peraon’s, is another person's ; 
that’s my way of arguing, and that’s what I call talking 
to the purpose.” 

“Dare say he’s a iogue! don’t have him, chick, 
Bet a wager i’n’e worth two shillings ; and that will go 
for powder and pomatum 5 hate a plaistered pate ; com- 
monly a numscull: loye a good bob.jerom.” 

“ Why this ia talking quite wide of the mark,” 
said Mr Hobson, “to suppose a young Indy of 
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fortunes would marry a man with a bob-jerom. What 
T say is, let every body follow their nature ; that’s the 
way to be comfortable ; and then if they pay every one 
“his own, who’s a right to call ’em to account, whether 
they wear a bob-jerom, or a pig-tail doivn to the calves 
of their legs ?”” 

« Ay, ay,” cried Briggs, sneetingly, “or whether 
they stuff their gullets with hot rounds of toast and 
butter.” 

« And what if they do, Sir?” returned Hobson, a, 
little angrily; “when a man’s got above the world, 
where’s the harm of living a little gentecl ? as to a round 
of toast and butter, and a few oysters, fresh opened, by 
way of a damper before dinner, no man need be ashamed 
of them, provided he paysas he goes: and as to living 
upon water-gruel, and scrubbing one’s flesh with sand, 
one might aa well be a galley-slave at once, You don’t 
understand life, Sir, I see that,’ 

“Do! do!” cried Briggs, speaking through his shut 
teeth; “you're out there! oysters !—come to tuin, tell 
you! bring you to jail!” 

“To jail, Sir??? exclaimed Hobson, «this is talking 
quite ungenteel ! let every man be civil ; that’s what 
say, for that’s the way to make every thing agreeable + 
but as to telling a man he’ll go to jail, and that, it’s 
tantamount to affronting him.”? 

A rap at the stieet-door gave now a new relief to 
Cecilia, who began to grow very apprehensive lest the 
delight of spending money, thus warmly contested with 
that of hoarding it, should give rise to a quanvel, which, be- 
tween two such sturdy champions for their own opinions, 
might lead to a conclusion rather more rough and violent. 
than she desired to witness: but when the parloyr-door 
opened, instend of My Delvile, whom she now fully 
expected, Mr Albany made his entrance. 

‘his was rather diatressing, as her real business with 
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her guardians made it ploper hei conference with them 
should be undisturbed : and Albany was not a man with 
whom a hint that she was engaged could be risked: but 
she had made no preparation to guard. against interrap- 
tion, as her little acquaintance in London had prevented 
hei expecting any visitois, 

He advanced with a solemn air to Cecilia, and, look- 
ing as if hadly determined whether to speak with 
severity or gentleness, said, “ once more I come to prove 
thy smeeiity ; now wilt thou go with me where sorow 
calls thee? sortow thy charity can mitigate? ”’ 

«Tam very much conceined,” she answered, “ but 
indeed at present it is utterly impossible.” 

* Again,” ciied he, with a look at once stern and 
disappomted, “again thou failest me? what wanton 
trifling! why shouldst thou thus elate a woin-out mind, 
only to make it feel ita lingeiing ciedulity? o why, 
teaching me to think I had found an angel, so annals 
undeceive me?” 

“Indeed,” said Cecilia, much affected by this 1epioof, 
“if you knew how heavy a loss I had personally 
auffered~—” 

“TI do know it,” cried he, “and I grieved for thee 
when Ihead it, Thou hast lost a faithful old friend, 
a loss which with every setting aun thou may’st mown, 
for the rising sun will never repait it! but was that a 
reason for shunning the duties of humamty? was the 
sight of death a motive for neglecting the claims of 
benevolence ? ought it not 1athe: to have hastened your 
fulfilling them? and should not your own suffering 
experience of the bievity of Jife, have taught you the 
vanity of all things but preparing for itsend?” + 

“Pethaps so, but my gtief at that time made me 
think only of myself’? 

« And of what else dost thou think now ?” 

* Most probably of the same person still 1’? said she, 
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half smiling, “ but yet believe me, I have real business to 
transact.’” 
« Frivolous, unmeaning, evei-ready excuses{ what 
business is so important as the relief of a fellow-cieature ?”” 
“T shall not, I hope, there,” answeted she, with 

alacrity, be backward ; but at least for this morning I 

must beg to make you my Almoner.” 
She then took out he: purse, 

+ Mi Briggs and Mi Hobson, whose quairel had. been 
suspended by the appeatance of a third petaon, and. who 
had stood during this shout dialogue in silent amazement, 
having first lost their anger in their mutual consternation, 
now lost then conateination in theit nmutual displeasme + 
Mr Hobson felt offended to hea business spoken of 
slightly, and Mi Bhiggs felt emaged at the sight of 
Cecilia’s ready puise. Neither of them, however, knew 
which way to interfere, the stein giayity of Albany, 
joined to a language too lofty fot thei comprehension, 
intimidating them both, They took, however, the 
relief of communing with one anothe, and M: Hobson 
said in a whisper This, you must know, is, I ant told, 
avery particular old gentleman; quite what I call a 
genius, Efe comes often to my house, to see my ladger 
Miss Henny Belfield, though neve happen to light 
upon him myself, except once in the passage: but what 
Thea: of him is this ; he makes a practice, as one may 
say, of going about into people’s houses, to do nothing 
but find fault.” : 

“Shan’t get into mine! ” seturned Biiggs, “ promise 
him chat! don’t half like him; be bound he’s an old 
shaiper.”* 

ecilia, mean time, enquired what he desiied to have. 

«Half a guinea,” he aneweied. 

«¢ Will that do?” te 

“For those who have nothing,’ said he, “it is 
much. Efeieafter, you may assist them again. Go 
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but and see their distressea, and you will wish to give 
them cvery thing,” 

Mr Buiggs now, when actually between her fingers 
he saw the half gumea, could contain no Jonge: ; he 
twitched the sleeve of he. gown, and pinching her aim, 
with a look of painful eageiness, said in a whisper 
* Don’t pive it! don’t let him have it! chouse him, 
chouse him! nothing but an old bite! ’” 

« Pardon me, Su,” said Ceciha, in a low voice, «his 
character is very well known to me,” And then, disen~ 
gaging her a.m fiom him, she presented her little offering. 

Ac this sight, Mi Bugs was almost outiageous, and 
losing in his wrath, all fear of the stianger, he burat 
forth with fily into the following ontcries, « Be ruined ! 
see it plainly ; be fleeced! be stupt! be robbed! won’t 
have a gown to you back! won’t have a shoe to you 
foot! won’t have a rag in the world! be a beggar in 
the street! come to the parish! rot in a jail !—half a 
guinea at a time !—enough to break the Gieat Mogul |”? 

“Inhuman spirit of selfish parsimony |” exclaimed 
Albany, «repinest thou at this loan, given from thou- 
sands to those who have woise than nothing? who pay 
to-day in hunger for biead they bouowed yesterday 
from pity? who to save themselves fiom the deadly 
pangs of famine, solicit bat what the vich know not 
when they possess, and miss not when they give?” 

«Anan! cued Biiggs, recovering his temper fiom 
the pei plexity of his understanding, at a discourse to which 
his cais weie wholly unaccustomed, “ what d’ye say?” 

“TF to thyself distiess may cry in vain,” continued 
Albany, if thy own heart resists the suppliant’s payer, 
callous to enticaty, and hardened in the world, suffe 
at least, a cieatwe yet untainted, who melts at sorrow, 
and who glows with chaity, to py fiont her vast wealth 
a geneious tax of thankfulness, that fate has not ieveised 
het doom, and those whom she iclieves, tclieve nat he: |? 
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« Anan!” was again all the wondeting Mi Biggs 
could say. 

“Piay, ma’am,” said Mr Hobson, to Cecilia, “if 
it’s no offence, was the Gentleman evei a player?” 

«T fancy not, indeed ! ”? 

“T ask padon, then, ma’am; I mean no ham; 
but my notion waa the gentleman might be speaking 
something by heatt.’” 

“Ts it but on the stage, humanity existe?” ciied 
Albany, indignantly; “Oh thithe: hasten, then, 
ye monopolizeis of plenty! ye eclfish, unfeeling en~ 
grosseis of wealth, which ye dissipate without enjoying, 
and of abundance, which ye waste while ye refuse 
to distribute! thither, thither haste, if there humanity 
exiate! ”” 

“Ag to enprossing,” said Mr Hobson, happy to 
hea at last a word with which he was familia, “it’s 
what I nevei approved myself, My maxim is this; if 
a man makes a fair penny, without any underhand deal~ 
ings, why he has as much a title to enjoy his pleasure 
as the Chief Justice, or the Loid Chancellor: and it’s 
odds but he’s as happy as a greater man. Though 
what I hold to be best of all, is a clem conscience, 
with a neat income of 2 01 3000 a year. That's my 
notion ; and I don’t think it’s a bad one.”’ 

“Weak policy of short-sighted ignorance!” cried 
Albany, “to wish for what, if used, brings care, and if 
neglected, 1emoise} haye you not now beyond what 
nature craves? why then atill sigh for more?” 

“Why?” cried Mr Biiggs, who by dint of deep 
attention began now bette to compchend him, * why 
to buy in, to be sme! ever hear of stocks, eh? know 
any thing of money?” 

“Still to make move and moe,” cied Albany, 
“and wheiefoie? to spend in vice and idlencas, 01 
homd in chearless misery! not to give succour to the 
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wretched, not-to enpport the falling; “all-is for self,” 
however little pdt all. goes to added stores, ‘or 
‘added luxury; no fellow-creature served, nor even one 
beggar relieved | ”” : : 
»- Glad of it!” cried Briggs, “glad of it; -would 
not have ’em relieved ; don’t like *em; hate a beggar} 
ought to be all whipt; live upon spunging.”” 

« Why as to a beggar, I must needs say,” cried Mr. 
Hobson, “TI am by no means an approver of that mode 
of proceeding; being I take ’em all for cheats: for 
what I say is thie, what a man earns, he earne, and it’s, 
no. man’a business to enquire what he spends, for -a 
free-born Englishman is his own master by the nature 
of the law, and as to his being a subject, why a duke 
is no more, nor a judge, nor the Lord High Chancellor, 
and the like of those; which makes it tantamount to 
nothing, being he is answerable to nobody by the’ right: 
of Magna Charta: except in cases of treason, felony, 
and that. But as to a beggar, it’s quite another thing's: 
he comes and asks me for money ; but what has he to 
shew for it? what does he bring me in. exchange? 
why a long story that he i’n’t worth a penny! what’s 
that to me? nothing at all, Let every man fave ‘his 
own; that’s my way of arguing.” pen 

“Ungentle mortala!” cried Albany, ‘in . wealth 
exulting ; even in inhumanity !. think you these wretched’ 
outcasts have less sensibility than yourselves? think you, 
in cold and hunger, they Jose those feelings which even 
in voluptuous prosperity from time to time disturb you? 
you say they are all cheata? ’tis but the niggard cant: of 
avarice, to live away remorse from obduracy. Think 
you the naked wanderer begs from choice ? give’ hin 
your wealth and.try.” moa 

“Give him a whip!” cried Briggs, * sha’n’t have.a 
souse! send him to Bridewell! nothing but a.pauper's 
hate. 7em 3 hate ’em all:! full of tricka; break their.own 
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lei, put ont their arms, cut off their fingera,. snap their 
own ancles,~-all- for what? to get at the chink! to 
chouse us of cash! ought to be well flogged; have ’em 
all dent to the Thames; worse than the Convicts.”” 
‘of Poor subterfuge of callous cruelty! you cheat aie 
selves, to shun the fraud of others! and yet, how better 
do you use the wealth so guarded? what nobler pur- 
pose can if answer to you, than even a chance to snatch 
some wretch from sinking? think less how much ye 
save, and more for what; and then consider how thy 
fall coffers miay hereafter make reparation, for the empty 
catalogue of thy virtues.” 
Anan!’ said Mr Briggs, again lost in perplexity 
and. wonder. 

Oh. yet,” continued Albany, turning towards 
Cecilia, “preach not here the hardness which ye prac- 
tice ;. rather amend yourselves than corrupt her; and 
give with liberality what ye ought to receive with 

gratitude! ”? : 
This is not my doctrine,” cried Hobson; «I am 
nota. near man, neither, but as to giving at that rate, 
it’s, quite out of character, I have as good a right to 
cmy own savings, as to my own gettings; ‘and what I 
say is this, who'll give to me ? let’ me sce that, and it’s 
quite another thing : ‘and begin who will, I'll be bound 
to. go on with him, pound for pound, or pence for 
pence.. But as to giving to them beggars, it’s what 1 
don't approve ; I pay the poor’s rate, and. that’s what I 
call charity enough for any man. But for the matter: 
of living well, and spending. one’s money -handsomely, 
and having one’s comforts about one, why it’s a thing 
of: ‘another -nature, ‘and I can say this for myself, and 
that is, I never grudged myself any thing in my life. I 
always: made myself agreeable, and lived on the best. 

-That’s my way.” : ; ; 
& Bad.way too,” cried Briggs, “never get on with 
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it, never see beyond you nose ; won’t be worth a plum 
while your head wags!” then, taking. Cecilia apait, 
“hark’ee, my duck,” he added, pointing to Albany, 
«who is that Mi Bounce, eh? what is he ?”” 

“Thaye known him but a shoit time, Si; but I 
think of him yery highly.’” 

“Ishe a good man? that’s the point, is he a good 
man 2”? 

“ Indeed he appeais to me uncommonly benevolent 
and charitable.” 

« But that i’n’t the thing; isthe warm? that’s the 
point, is he warm ??? 

Tf you mean passionate,’ said Cecilia, “1 believe 
the energy of his manner ie meiely to enforce what 
he says.’ : 

“Don’t take me, don’t take me,’? ciied he, im- 
patiently ; “can come down with the ieady, that’s the 
matter can chink the little gold boys? eh?” 

“Why I rather fear not by his appeaiance ; but I 
know nothing of his affaius.” 

“ What does come for? eh? come a courting?” 

‘ Mercy on me, no! ”” 

« What for then? only a spunging ?”” 

“No, indeed. He seems to have no wish but to 
assist and plead foi others.” 

“ All fudge | think he i’n’t touched ? ay, ay 5 nothing 
but a tick! only to get at the chink: see he’a as poor 
as a rat, talks of nothing but giving money 3 a bad sign | 
if he’d got any, would not do it. Wanted to make us 
come down ; watiant thought to bam us all! out there! 
a’n’t so soon gulled.”” 

A. knock at the street door gave ‘now a new interrup- 
tion, nnd Mr Delvile at length appeared. 

Cecilia, whom hia sight could not fail to disconcert, 
felt doubly distiessed by the unnecessay presence of 
Albany and Hobson ; she regretted the absence of Mr 
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Monckton, who could easily have taken them away ; 
for though without sciuple she could heself have ac- 
nainted M) Hobson she had business, she dreaded 
offending Albany, whose esteem she was ambitious of 
obtaining, e 

Mr Delvile entered the 100m with an ais stately and 
erect; he took off his hat, but deigned not to make 
the smallest inclination of his head, no. offered any 
excuse to Mr Bhiggs for being past the hour of his 
appointment: but having advanced a few paces, with- 
out looking either to the right or left, said, “as I have 
never acted, my coming may not, perhaps, be essential ; 
but as my came is in the Dean’s Will, and I have once 
or twice met the othe: executoia mentioned in it, I 
think it a duty I owe to my own heirs to pievent any 
possible futme enquiry or touble to them.”” 

This speech was ditectly addiessed to no one, though 
meant to be attended to by every one, and seemed 
oy uttered as a mere apology to himself for not 

aving declined the meeting, 

Cecilia, though she recovered from her confusion by 
the help of her aversion to this self-sufficiency, made 
not any answer, Albany retired to a coiner of the 
room; Mr Hobson began to believe it was time for 
him to depait; and Mr Briggs thinking only of the 
quarrel in which he had separated with Mr Delvile in 
the summer, stood awelling with venom, which he 
longed for an oppottumty to pit out, 

Mr Delvile, wha segarded thie silence as the effect 
of his awe-inspiring presence, became rather moic 
complacent ; but casting his eyes 1ound the room, and 
perceiving the two strangers, he was visibly supriaed, 
and looking at Cecilia for some explanation, seemed to 
stand. suspended from the purpose of his visit till he 
heard one. 

Cecilia, earnest to have the business concluded, turned 
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to Mr Briggs, and said, “ Sin, heie is pen and ink: ale 
you to wiite, or am I? or what is to be done?” 

No, no,” said he, with a sneer, * give it other ; 
all in ow tun; don’t come before his Grace the Right 
Honowable Mi Vampus.” 

Before whom, Siu??? said Mi Delvile, 1eddening. 

«Before my Lord Don Pedigiee,” answeied Briggs, 
with a spiteful giin, “know him? ch? eye: hear of 
such a petgon >”? 

Mi Delvile colomed still deeper, but tuning 
Souempnonly fiom him, disdamed making any 
teply. 

ou Biiggs, who now 1egaded him as a defeated 
man, said exultingly to Mr Hobson, « what do stand 
here for ?—hay ?—fall 0” you: manowbones ; don’t see 
*Squire High and Mighty ?” 

“ As to falling on my mariowbones,” answered Mr 
Hobson, “it’s what I shall do to no man, except he 
was the King himself, 01 the like of that, and going to 
make me Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Cont 
sioner of Excise, Not that I mean the gentleman any 
offence ; but a man’s a man, and for one man to worship 
another is quite out of law.” 

“Must, must!” cied Biiggs, “tell all his old 
giand-dade else: keeps ’em in a ioll ; lacks ’em in a 
closet ; says his prayers to ’em 3 can’t live without ’em: 
likes ’em better than cash !—wish had ’em here! pop 
7em all in the sink!” 

“If yow intention, Sir,” cried Mi Delvile, fiercely, 
“is only to insult me, I am prepared for what measures 
T shall take. I declined seeing you in my own house, 
that I might not be under the same iestiaint as when it 
was my unfortunate lot to meet you last.” 

«Who cues?” ciied Biiggs, with an air of defiance, 
te what can do, eh? poke me into a family vault? bind 
me o’ top of an old monument? tie me to a stinking 
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carcase? make a corpse of me, and call it one of you 
famons cousins ?—” 

«Fo heaven's sake, Mr Briggs,” inter: upted Cecilia, 
who eaw that Mi Delvile, trembling with passion, scaice 
refrained lifting up his stick, “be appeased, and let us 
finish our business! ” 

Albany now, heaing in Cecilia’s voice the alarm 
with which she was seized, came forwaid and ex- 
claimed, Whence this unmeaning dissension? to what 
pups this initating abuse? Oh vain and foolish | 
live ye so happily, last ye so long, that time apd peace 
may thus be tiifled with ?” 

There, there!” ctied Buiggs, holding up his finger 
at Mr Delvile, “have it now! got old Mi Bounce 
upon you! give you enough of it; promise you that!” 

 Restiain,” continued Albany, “this idle wath ; 
and if ye have aident passions, employ them to nobler 
uses; Jet them stimulate acts of vittue, let them animate 
deeds of beneficence! Oh waste not spirits that may 
urge you to good, lead you to honow, waim you to 
charity, in poor and angry words, in unfiiendly, unmanly 
debate |” 

Mi Delvile, who from the approach of Albany, had 
given him his whole attention, was struck with astonish- 
ment at this addtess, and almost petrified with wonder 
at his language and exhortations. 

«Why I must own,” said Mi Hobson, ‘a8 to this 
matter I am much of the same mind myself; for 
quarreling’s a thing I don’t uphold; being it advances 
one no way; for what I say is this, if a man gets the 
better, he’a only wheie he was before, and if he gets 
worsted, why it’s odde but the laugh’a against him: 80, 
if I may make hold to give my verdict, I would have 
one of these gentlemen take the other by the hand, 
and so put an end to bad words, That’s my maxim, 
and that’s what T call being agiecable,” 
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_- Mr Delvile,:at- the words one of these. gentlemen take 
the other by the hand, looked scornfully upon Mr Hobion,. 
awith a frown that expressed his highest indignation, ‘at 
being thus familiarly coupled with Mr Briggs. “And 
then, turning from him to Cecilia, haughtily said, * Are 
these two persons,” pointing towards Albany and Hob- 
son, “waiting here to be witnesses to any: transac~ 
tion??? i 
“No, Sir, no,” cried Hobson, «I don’t mean’ to 
intrude, I am going directly. So you can give.me no 
‘insight, ma’am,” addressing Cecilia, “as to where -1 
might. light upon Mr Belfield ?”” — 
“Me? no!” cried she, much provoked by obgerv- 
ing that Mr Delvile suddenly looked at her. “ 
« Well, ma’am, well, I. mean no harm: only ‘I,hold 
it that the right way to hear of a young gentleman. is 
to ask for*him of a young lady: that’s niy. maxim, 
Come, Sir,” to Mr Briggs, “ you and I had like to have 
fallen out, but what I say is this; let no man bear, 
malice ; that’s my way: so I hope we part without: ill 
blood?” : oy 
“ Ay, ays” said Mr Briggs, giving him a nod... 
«Wal, then,” added Hobson, “TI hope the good» 
‘will may go round, and that not only you and 1, but 
“these two good old gentlemen will also. lend a hand?::. . 
Mr Delvile now was at a loss which way to turn for 
very rage; but after looking at every one with a face 
flaming with ire, he said to Cecilia, “If you have col~ 
lected together these persons for the purpose of affront 
ing me, I must beg you to remember I am not one to be 
affronted with impunity |”? oe 
Cecilia, half. frightened, was beginning an- angwer' 
that disclatmed any such ‘intention, when Albany, with’ 
the’ most indignant energy, called ‘out, “ Oh. pride: of 
heart, with littlenegs of soul | check this vile arrogance,’ 
too. vain for man, and.spare to others some part of. that. 
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lenity thou nourishest for. thyelf, or: jusuy vestow on 
thyself that: contempt thou nourishest for others ! ”” 
snd with these words he sternly left the house. 
“The thunderstruck Mr Delvile began now to fancy 
that all the demons of torment were designeédly let loose 
upon. him, and his surprise and resentment operated so. 
powerfully that it was only in broken sentences he could, 
express either.“ Very extraordinary |—a new method 
of conduct !—liberties to which I am not much used |— 
impertinences I shall not hastily forget,—treatment that, 
would scarce be pardonable to a person wholly un- 
known |? . 
“© Why indeed, Sir,” said Hobson, “ I can’t but say 
it.was yather a cut up; but the old gentleman is. what 
Gnemay call a genius, which makes it a litele excus- 
able’; for. he does things all his own way, and I am. 
told it’s the same thing who he speaks to, 80 he can but » 
find. fault, and that.?? 
. Sir,” interrupted the still more highly offended Mr 
Delvile, “ what you may be told is extremely , immater- 
tal to'me sand I muat take the liberty to hint to: you, 
a conversation of this easy. kind'ia not what I am much 
i practice in hearing,” ” . a : 
‘Sir I: ask pardon,” said Hobson, I meant no- 
ching but what was agreeable ; however, I have done, and 
I wish you good day. Your humble servant, ma’am, 
ind‘ hope, Sir,” to Mr Briggs, «you won’t begin’ bad 
words again 27? : 
No, no,” said Briggs, “ready to make up}. all at 
ind’; only:don’t much like Spain, that’s all 1°? winking 
‘ignificantly, “nor a’n’t over fond of a skeleton 17? 
“Mr Hobson: now retired ;: and: Mr, Delvile and Mv. 
Briggs, being both wearied and both in haste to have’. 
lone, settled in about five minutes all for which they met,” 
ifter: passing more than-an hour in agreeing what that was: 
‘Briggs then, saying he had an engagement upon 
“Te 
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_ business, declined settling his own accounts -till: another. 
‘time, but promised:to see. Cecilia again soon, and added, 

“be sure take care of that old Mr Bounce! cracked in 
the noddle ; see that with half an‘eye { better. not trust. 
him ! break out some day : do you a miachief!.” .. 

He then went away: but while the parlowr-dooi 
was still open, to the no little surprise of Cecilia, ‘the 
servant announced Mr Belfield. He hardly. entered 
the room, and his countenance spoke. haste’ and 
eagerness. I have this moment, madam,” he. said, 
“been informed a complaint has been lodged agaitist 
me here, and I could not rest till I had the: honour df 
asguring you, that though I have been rather dilatory, 1 
have not neglected my appointment, nor has: the con- 
descension of your interference been thrown away,” 

He then bowed, shut the door, and ‘ran off. Cecilia, 
though happy to understand by this speech that “he was 
actually restored to his family, was sorry at. these 
repeated intrusions in the presence of Mr Delvile, who’ 
was now the only one that remained, tee 

She expected every instant that he would ring for: his’ 
chair, which he kept in waiting ; but, after a pause’ of’ 
some continuance, to her equal surprise and disturbance, 
he made the following apeech. As it is probable I 
am now for the last time alone with you, ma’am,-and-as 
it is certain we shall meet no more upon, business, I 
cannot, in justice to my own character, and to the re- 
spect I retain for the memory of the Dean, your uncle, 
take a final leave of the office with which he was pleased. 
to invest me, without first fulfilling my own ideas ofthe 
duty it requires from me, by giving you some counse) 
relating to your future establishment,” ea 

hig waa not 2 preface much to enliven Cecilia y jt:: 
prepared her for such apeeches as she waa least: willing 
to hear, and ‘gave to her the mixt and_ painful. sensation”, 
of spirits depressed, with pride alarmed. : 
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« My. numerous engagements,””: he continued, * and 
the” appropriation of my time, already settled, to their 
various claims, must miake me. brief in what I. have to 
represént, and somewhat, perhaps, ‘abrupt in coming to 
the purpose, ° But that-you will excuse,”? : 

Cecilia disdained to humour this arrogance by any 
compliments or concessions: she was silent, therefore ; 
and :when they were both seated, he went on, 

“ You are now at a time of life when it is natural for 
young women ta wish for some connection: and the 
largeness.of your fortune will remove from you such 
difficultiés as prove bara to the pretensions, in this ex~ 
pensive age, of those who possess not such advantages, 
It would have been some :pleasure to me, while I yet 
considered you as my Ward, to have seen you properly 
disposed of : ‘but as that time is past, I can only give. 
you some general advice, which you may follow or 
neglect as‘ you ‘think fit. By giving it, ‘shall satisfy 
myself 5 for the rest, I ‘am not responsible,” 

He paused 5. but ‘Cecilia felt less and less inclination 
to: make use of the opportunity by speaking in her 
turn, : 

. Yet though, as I just now hinted, young women of 
‘large fortunes may have little trouble in finding them 
selves establishments, they ought not, therefore, to’ trifle 
‘when proper ones are in their power, nor to suppose 
Piteasel ves equal to any they may chance to desire.” 
«Cecilia coloured high at this pointed reprehension ; 
but. feeling her disgust every moment: encrease, deters 
mined. to gnstain herself with dignity, and atleast not. 
suffer hint to perceive the triumph of his ostentation. and 
rudeness, se eh oak 

“The ‘proposala,” -he continued, “ of the ‘Earl’ of 
Ernolf had always my-approbation ; it was certainly an 
ill-judged thing to-neglect euch an opportunity of being: 
‘Honourably. settled. “The clase of the name was,.to’ 
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Aim, immaterial; since hie own name, half a century 
ago was unheard of, and since he is himself only known 
by his title, He ie still, however, I have authority 
to aequaint you, perfectly well disposed to renew his 
application to you.” 

“Tam sorry, Sir,” said Cecilia coldly, “to hear 
it.” 

You have, perhaps, some other better offer in 
view ?”? 

“No, Sir,” cried she, with spirit, “nor even in 
desiie.”” 

“« Am I, then, to infer that some infelior offer has 
more chance of your approbation ?”” 

‘© There is no reason, Sir, to infer any thing; I am 
content with my actual situation, and have, at piésent, 
neither prospect nor intention of changing it.”” 

“T perceive, but without surprise, your unwillingnoss 
to discuss the subject; nor do I mean to pieas it: I 
shall merely offer to your consideration one caution, and 
then relieve you from my presence, Young women of 
ample fortunes, who are enly independent, me some~ 
times apt to presume they may do every thing with im- 
punity ; but they arc’ mistaken; they are as liable to 
censure as those who are wholly unprovided for.” 

J hope, Sir,” said Cecilia, staring, “this at least 
is a caution rather drawn from my situation than my 
behaviour ?”” 

‘1 mean not, ma’am, narrowly to go into, or investi- 
gate the subject; what I have said you may make your 
own use of ; I have only to observe further, that when 
young women, at your time of life, are at all negligent 
of go nice a thing as reputation, they commonly live to 
repent it.’” 

He then arose to go, but Cecilia, not more offended 
than amazed, said, «I must beg, Sir, you will explain 
yourself |?” 
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“ Certainly this matter,” he answered, “ must be im~ 
material to me yet, as I have ance been your guardian 
by the nomination of the Dean your uncle, I cannot 
forbear making an effort towards preventing any indis- 
cretion: and frequent visits to a young man—— . 

«Good God! Sir,” interrupted Cecilia, “what is 
it you mean ?”” . 

Tt can certainly, as I said before, be nothing to me, 
though I should be glad to see you in better hands : but 
I cannot suppose you have been led to take such steps 
without some serious plan; and I would advise you, 
without loss of time, to think better of what you are 
about.” 

* Should I think, Sir, to eternity,” cried Cecilia, «I 
could never conjectme what you mean ! ” 

« You may not chuse,” said he, proudly, “to under« 
stand me; but I have done. If it had been in my 

ower to have interfered in your service with my Loid 

Derford, notwithstanding my reluctance to being in- 
volved in any fresh employment, I should have made 
a point of not refusing its but this young man is no- 
body,—a very impiudent connection —” 

«What young man, Sir?” 

Nay, J know nothing of him! it is by no means 
likely I should : but as I had aheady been informed of 
your’ attention to him, the corioborating incidents of my 
servant's following you to hie house, his friend’s seeking 
him at yours, and his own waiting upon you this morn- 
ings were not well calculated to make me withdraw 
my credence to it,” 

“Ts it, then, Mr Belfield, Sir, concerning whom 
you draw these inferences, from circumstances the most 
accidental and unmeaning 2”? 

“Tt is by no means my practice,” cried he, haughtily, 
and, with evident marks of high displeasure at this speech, 
“to believe any thing lightly, or without even unques- 
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“tionable authority ; what once, therefore, I have credited, ' 
I do ‘not ‘often find erroneous. ~ Mistake not, however, 
what I have said into supposing I have any objection .to 
your marrying ; on the contrary, it had been ‘for the 
honour of my’ family had you been married: a year ago + 
<T-should not then have suffered the degradation of seeing 
a.gon of the first expectations in the kingdom. upon the 
‘point of renouncing hia birth, nor a woman of the first 
distinction ruined ‘in her health, and broken for. eyer in 
her constitution.”” : : 
The emotions of Cecilia at this speech. were too 
powerful. for concealment; her colour varied, now 
reddening with indignation, now turning pale, with 
apprehension ; she avose, she. trembled and. sat: down, 
_she arose again, but not knowing what’ to.say or what, 
to do, again sat down.” : eer: 
Mr Delvile then, making a stiff bow, wished her: 
good morning. rod 
Go not so, Sir!” cried she, in faltering accents ; 
“Jet me at least convince you of the mistake with 
regard to Mr Belfield’? a 
‘« My mistakes, ma’am,” said he, with a contemptuous 
smile, “are perhaps not easily. convicted: and I may 
possibly labour under others that would give you.no. less 
trouble : it may therefore be better. to avoid any further 
disquisition.”” nae 
« No, not better,” answered she, again recovering her 
courage from this fresh provocation ; “I fear no dis- 
quisition; on the contrary, it is my interest to solicit one.’? 
This intrepidity in a young. woman,” said: he, 
‘ironically, “is certainly very commendable ; and ‘doubt-,. 
leas, as you are your own mistress, your. having iin “out 
great part of your fortune, is nothing beyond -what you" 
have a right to do.” : 
“Me!” cried Cecilia, astonished, “run out. great: 
part of my fortune ! ”” 
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& Perhaps that is another mistake! I have’ -not often 
been’ so unfortunate ; and you aie not, then, in debt?” 
28 6Tn debt, Sir 27?” : : ; ; 
2 Nay, I have no intention to inguire into your affairs. 
Good morning to you, ma’am.”’ ; 

T beg, T entreat, Sir, that you will stop !—make 
me; at feast, understand. what you mean, whether you 
deign to, hear my justification or not.”” : 

*0O, I. am mistaken, it seems! misinformed, de- 
ceived; and you have neither spent more. than you 
have. received, nor taken up money of Jews? your 
“minority. has been clear of debts? and your fortune, 
mow you are of.age, will be free from incumbrances?” 

Cecilia, who now began to understand him, eagerly 
answered, “do you mean, Sir, the money which I took 
up fast -epring 2” : 

“OQ ino; by no means, I conceive the whole to-be a 
mistake }?? : ‘ 

And he’ went to the door. , i 
“ Hea me but a moment, Sir!”’ cried she hastily, 
following him} ‘since you know of that transaction, 
- do not refuse to listen to its occasion; I took up the 
‘money for Mr Harrel 5. it was all, and solely for. him.’ 
: Bor Mr Harrel, was it??? said he,-with an air of. 
supercilions incredulity ; “that was rather an unlucky 
step. Your servant, ma’am.”? 
And he opened the door. 
Yon will not’ hear me, then? you will. not credit 
“me ?”? cried she in the cruellest agitation, 

Some other time, ma’am 3” at present my avocations. - 
‘are'too numerous to permit me,” : ; 

And again, stiffly bowing, he called to his servants, 

f whe were waiting in the hall, and put himself into his 
chair. 7 
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Chapter 6, 
"A. SUSPICION. 


NECILIA was now left in a-state of perturbation 
that was hardly to be endured. ‘Che contempt 
with which she had been treated during the 
whole’ visit was nothing short of insult, but the accuda~ 

. tions with which it was concluded did not more irritate 
than.astonish her. 

That some strange. prejudice had been taken against 
her, even more than belonged to her connection with 
young Delvile, the message brought her by Dr Lyster 
‘had ‘given’ her reason. to suppose: what that prejudice 
was-she now knew, though how excited she ivas still 
ignorant; but she found Mr Delvile had been: informed 
she had ‘taken up money of a Jew, without. having: 
heard it’ was. for My Harrel, and that he had:been ac» 
quainted with her ‘visits in Portland-street, without. 
seeming to. know. Mr Belfield had a sister, Two 
charges such as.these, so serious in their nature, and’ 
a0. destructive of her character, filled her with horror" 
and consternation, and even somewhat served to palliate 
his illiberal and injurious behaviour. 

But how reports thus false and thins disgraceful, 
should be raised, and by what datk work of. slandét’: 
and malignity they had been spread, remained a doubt 
inexplicable. . They could. not, she was certains be the’ 
mere rumour of chance, since in both. the .asseitions 
there. was- some foundation of truth, however. orvelly. 
perverted, or basely over-char, ged. ; 

This led her to consider how few people there wei 

“not "only who had interest, but who had power. to;pro: 

J-pagate ‘such calumnies; even her acquaintance with ‘the 
Belfields she iemembéred not ever mentioning, for:she.: 
knew. none of their friends, and none. of her own. knew 
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then. .. How, then, should. it-be ‘circulated, that. she 
“Visited often at the house ?’? however be -invented 
that it. was ftom her “attention to the young man??? 
‘Henrietta, she.was sure, was too good and too. innocent 
to: be ‘guilty of such perfidy ; and the young man him- 
self had always shewn a modesty and propriety. that 
manifested hig total freedom from the vanity of such a 
suspigion, and. an elevation of sentiment. that would have 
taught him to. scorn the boast, even if he believed the 
pattiality. 

<The mother, however; had: neither been so modest 
nor so rational; she had: openly avowed her opinion 
that “Cecilia was in love with her son; and as that son, 
by. never: offering himself, had never been refused, her 
opinion had’ received no check of sufficient force, for a 
mind-so gross and literal, to change it. 

“This part, therefore, of the charge she gave to Mrs_ 
Belfield, whose officious and loquacious forwardness she: 
concluded had. induced her. to narrate her suspicions, 
till, step by step, they had reached Mr Delvile. 
iBut though ‘able, by the. probability of this conjec- 
tO -account for the report concerning Belfield, the 
Whole affair of the debt remained a difficulty not to be 
solved.’. Mr Harrel, his wife, Mr Arnott, the Jew and 
Mr Monckton, were the only persons to. whom the 
ngaction was known ; and though from five, a secrét, 
the course of so many months, might easily, be sup - 

id. likely to transpire, those five were so particularly 
ound’ ta ilence,.not only for her interest: but- their 
wn,«that it: was not unreasonable to believe it as safe. 
umiong them all, aa if solely consigned to one. «For her. 
ielf, she ‘had revealed it to no creature but. Mr. Monck- 
‘on; fot even to Delvile ; though, upon, her- consenting 
‘oO: marty. him, he “had an undoubted right to be'ac- 
juainted. with the: true: atate of -her affairs but such 
d-beeh the hurry, distress, confusion and irresolution 
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of her mind at that penod, that this whole circumstance 
had been driven fiom it entiely, and she had, since, 
frequently blamed heaself for such want of 1ecollection. 
Mi: Haniel, foi a thousand reasons, she was cettain had 
never named it; and had the communication come 
fiom his widow o fiom Mi Aunott, the motives would 
have been telated as well as the debt, and she had been 
spaied the ieproach of contacting it for purposes of 
her own extiavagance. The Jew, ideo, was, to 
hei, unde: no obligation of seciecy, but he had an 
obligation far more binding,-—-he was tied to himself. 

A suspicion now arose in hei mind which made it 
thull with houor; “good God! she exclaimed, can 
Mr Monckton. 7 

She stopt, even to herself ;—-she checked the idea ; 
~—she diove it hastily fiom her;—she was certain it 
was false and ciuel ;—she hated heiself for having 
started it. 

No,” ciied she, “he is my friend, the confirmed 
friend of many yeais, my well-wishe from childhood, 
my zealous counsellor and assistant almost fiom my 
birth to this hou :—such perfidy fiom him would not 
even be human!" 

Yet still her perplexity was undiminished ; the affair 
was undoubtedly known, and it only could be known 
by the treachery of some one entrusted with it: and 
however eatnestly her geneiosity combated her rising 
suspicions, she could not wholly quell them; and Mr 
Monckton’s stiange aversion to the Delviles, his 
eainestness to break off her connexion with them, 
occued to het remembiance, and haunted her perforce 
with sw mises to his disadvantage. « 

That gentleman, when he came home, found her jn 
thie ufos and fluctuating state, endeavouring to 
form conjectues upon what had happened, yet unable 
to succeed, but by suggestions which one moment 
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excited her abhorrence of him, and the next of 
herself, 

He enquned, with hte usual appemance of easy 
friendliness, into what had passed with her two 
guaidians, and how she had settled her affaiis, She 
answered without hesitation all his questions, but her 
manner was cold and reset ved, though he: communica- 
tion was frank, 

This was not unheeded by Mr Monckton, who, aftei 
a short time, begged to know if any thing had distubed 
her. 

Ceciha, ashanied of her doubts, though unable to get 
tid of them, then endeavomed to brighten up, and 
changed the subject to the difficulties she had had to 
encounter from the obstinacy of Mi Biggs. 

Mi Monckton fo: a while humoured this evasion ; 
but when, by her own exertion, her solemnity began to 
wear off, he repeated his interrogatory, and would not 
be satished without an answei. 

Cecilia, earnest that sumises so injurows should be 
rethoved, then honestly, but without comments, related 
the scene which had just past between Mi Delvile and 
heraelf, 

No comments weie, howevei, wanting to explain to 
Mi Moackton the change of hei behaviow. “I see,’? 
he cred hastily, “what you cannot but suspect ; and 
I will go myself to Mi Delvile, and insist upon his 
clearing me.’ 

Cecilia, shocked to have thus bettayed what was 
passing within hes, assured him his vindication required 
not such a’step, and begged he would counsel her how 
to discover this treachery, without diawing fiom her 
concern at it a conclusion so offensive to himself. 

He was evidently, however, and gicatly disturbed ; 
he declared his own wonder equal to heis how the 
affan had been betrayed, expressed the warmest indig- 
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nation at the malevolent insinuations against her conduct, 
and lamented with mingled acrimony and grief, that 
thee should exist even the possibility of casting the 
odium of such villainy upon himself. 

Cecilia, distucssed, perplexed, and ashamed at once, 
again endeavowed to appease him, and though a lurking 
doubt obstinately clung to her undeistanding, the purity 
of hei own puinciples, and the softness of her heart, 
pleaded strongly for his innocence, and urged her to detest 
her suspicion, though to conquer it they were unequal. 

“Tr is true,” said he, with an air ingenuous though 
moitified, “I dislike the Delviles, and have always 
disliked them; they appear to me a jealous, vindictive, 
and insolent race, and I should have thought I betrayed 
the faithful 1egad I professed for you, had I concealed 
ee opinion when I saw you in danger of forming an 
alliance with them; I spoke to you, therefore, with 
honest zeal, thoughtless of any enmity I might draw 
upon nye 3 but though it was an interference from 
which 1 hoped, by preventing the connection, to con« 
tribute to your happiness, it was not with a design to 
stop it at the expence of your character,—a design 
black, honible, fe diabolic! a design which must be 
formed by a Demon, but which even a Demon could 
neyer, I think, execute! ”” 

The candour of this speech, in which his aversion to 
the Delviles was openly acknowledged, and 1ation~ 
ally justified, somewhat quieted the suspicions of Cecilia, 
which far more anxiously sought to be confuted than 
confiimed: she began, therefore, to conclude that same 
accident, inexplicable as unfoitunate, had occasioned. 
the partial discovery to Mr Delvile, by which her own 
goodness proved the source of her defamation: and: 
though something still hung upon her mind that des 
stroyed that firm confidence she had hitherto felt in the 
friendship of Mr Monckton, she held it utterly unjust 
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to condemn him without proof, which she Was not 
mare unable to procuie, than to satisfy herself with any 
reason why so perfidiously he should calumniate her. 

Comfortless, however, and toimented with conjec- 
tures equally vague and afflicting, she could only clear 
him to be lost in perplexity, she could only accuse him 
to be penetiated with hoiror, She endeavomed to 
suspend her judgment till time should develop the 
mystery, and only for the present sought to finish her 
business and leave London. 

She renewed, therefore, again, the subject of Mr 
Biiggs, and told him how vain had been her effort to 
settle with him. Mr Monckton instantly offered his 
services in assisting her, and the next morning they 
went together to his house, where, after an obstinate 
battle, they gained a complete victory : Mi Biggs gave 
up all his accounts, and, in a few days, by the active 
interference of Mr Monckton, he: affairs were wholly 
taken out of his hands, He stormed, and prophesied 
all ill to Cecilia, but it was not to any pupose ; he was 
so digagreeable to her, by his manneis, and so unine 
telligible to her in matters of business, that she was 
happy to have done with him; even though, upon 
inspecting his accounts, they were all found clear and 
exact, and his desire to retain his power over her 
fortune, proved to have na other mative than a love of 
money 60 potent, that to manage it, even for another, 
gave him a éatisfaction he knew not how to relinquish, 

Mr Monckton, who, though a man of pleasme, 
underataod. business petfectly well, now inetructed and 
directed her in making a general arrangement of her 
affairs. The estate which devolved to her fiom her 
uncle, and which was all in landed propeity, she con- 
tinued to commit to the management of the steward 
who was employed in his life-time; and her own 
fortune from hei father, which was all in the stocks, 
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‘ghe now: diminished to: nothing’ by selling ‘out to pay, 
Mr’ Monckton the. principal and’ interest ‘which: she 
owed him, and by settling with her Bookseller. 
While these matters were transacting, which, ‘not-— 
withstanding her eagerness to-leave town, could -not:-bée 
brought into such a train as to permit her absence’ in’ 
Jess than a week, she passed her time chiefly: alone: 
Her wishes all inclined her to bestow it upon 
Henrietta, but the late attack of Mr. Delvile had. 
frightened her from keeping up that connection, since 
however carefully she might confine it to the danghter, 
Mrs Belfield, she was certain, would impute it all to 
the son, a a ‘ 
That attack rested upon her ‘mind, in defiance’ ofall: 
her encteavoura to banish it ;' the contempt with which 
it was made seemed intentionally offensive, as if he had. 
been happy to:derive from her ‘supposed ill conduct, a 
right to triumph over as.well as reject her, She con= 
cluded, also, that Delvile would be informed: of these 
calumnies, yet she judged his gencrosity by her own,’ 
and was therefore convinced he would not credit them: 
but what chiefly at this time encreased her sadnesa ‘and 
uneasiness, was the mention of Mrs Delvile’s broken’ 
constitution and ruined health. She had. always pres: 
served for that lady the most affectionate: respect, ‘and; 
could not consider herself aa the cause of her sufferings, 
without ‘feeling the utmost concern, however conscious 
she had not wilfully occasioned them. ‘ uae 
Nor was this scene the only one by which her effarts 
to. forget thie family. were defeated; ‘her watchful! 
“ménitor, Albany, failed not again to claim her promise ° 
and though Mr Monckton -earnestly exhorted’ her: not; 
to trust herself out with him, she preferred a little, 
risk to’ the keenness of his reproachea, and. the weather, 
being good on the morning that he called, she: con~; 
aented'to accompany him in his rambles: only. charg; 
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ing. her footman to. follow. where-ever ‘they went, and 
not to fail enquiring for her if she stayed: long out of his 
sight. "These precautions were rather taken to satisfy 

“Mr. Monckton than herself, who, having now procured 
intelligence of the former disorder of his intellects, was 
fearful’ of some extravagance, and apprehensive for her 

safety, 3 

He took her toa miserable house in a court leading 
into Piccadilly, where, up three pair of stairs, was a 
wretched: woman ill in bed, while a large family of * 
children were playing in the room, ‘ 

“See here,? cried: he, “what human nature cin 
endure! ‘look, at’ that poor wretch, distracted. with 
torture, yet lying in all this noise ! unable to stir in her 
bed, yet. without any ‘assistant! suffering the pangs of 
‘acute disease, yet wanting the necessaries of life ! ”? 

Cecilia went. up to the bed-side, and enquired more 

articularly into the situation of the invalid; but find- 

Ing she'could hardly speak from pain, she sent for the 
Woman of the house, who kept.a Green Grocer’s shop 

onthe ground floor, and desired her to hire a nurse for 

‘Her. sick Jodger, to call all the children down stairs, and 
to send for-an apothecary, whose bill she promised to’, 

‘pay.’ She then gave her some money to get what 
necessaries might be wanted, and said she would come 

again’ in two days to see how they went on. 

“iy Albany, who listened to these directions with. silent, 
et eager attention, now clasped both his. hands with a 
dok of rapture, and exclaimed ‘ Virtue yet lives,—and 

Ehave. found her?” : 

:, Cecilia, proud -of such . praise,’ and ; ambitions: to 
deserve: it, chearfully said, “where; Sir, shall’ we: go 
now PP ; 

"Home 3” anawered he with an aspect. the. moat 

anign 5.1. will nat wear. out: thy pity by rendering 

familiar to it”: i 
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: ‘Cecilia; ‘though at ‘this moment’ more disposed: for 
acta..of charity than, for business or for pleasnre,- re- 
‘membered that her fortune however large was ‘not 
unlimited, and would riot press any further bounty: for 
objects she knew not, certain that aceasions ayd: claim~ 
ants, far beyond her ability of answering, would ‘but ‘too 
‘frequently arise among those with whom she was. more 
connected, she therefore. yielded herself to. his direction, 
and returned to Soho-Square. 
“Again, however, he failed not to call at the time she © 
had appointed for revisiting the invalid, to whom, with 
_ mach gladness, he conducted her, ' 
The poor woman, whose disease was.a rheuinatic 
fever, was already much betters she had been attended 
by an apothecary who ‘had ‘given her some alleviating’: 
medicine; she had.a nurse at. her bedside, and the room’. 
being cleared of the children, stie had had the refresh ; 
‘ment of some slecy : 
She was now ie to raise her head, and make her 
acknowledgments to_her benefactress ; but not a little 
was the surprise of Cecilia, when, Bae Jooking’ in her: 
face, she said, “Ah, madam, [ have seen you 
before ! ”? - 
Cecilia, who had not the smallest recollection of 
her, in return desired to know when,.or where ? 
« When you were going to be married, madam, ‘I was 
the Pew-Opener at Church.” ve 
Cecilia started with secret horror, and involuntarily 
retreated from’ the bed; while Albany with a look of. 
astonishment exclaimed, “Married !—why, then, is it. 
unknown ?”? ; 
- Ask me not!” cried she, hastily.;:« ‘it ig al 
‘mistake.”? 
“ Poor thing!” cried he, this, then} i is ‘the string: 
_ thy nerves endure not to have touched! sooner, will 
expire than a breath of mine shall make, it vibrate {Oh 
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acted: be thy.sarrow, for thou canst’melt at that-of the 
é Andigent!”? Doe ‘ ee 

‘Cecilia; then: made-a few. general enquiries, and heard 

‘that: the poor. wonian, who was a widow, had, been 
obliged to. give up her office, from the frequent’ attacks 
which, she ‘suffered of the vhenmatism ; ,that-she had 
received ‘much assistance both from the Rector and the 
Curate of —--— Church, but her continual illness, 
with the Jargenesa of her family, kept her distressed in 
apite of all help. 

.) Cecilia promised-to consider what she could do for 
her,-and then’ giving her more money, returned to Lady 
Margaret's. 

‘Albany, who found that the unfortunate recollection 
ofthe Pew-Opener had awakened in his young pupil a 
melancholy train of reflections, seemed now to compas~ 
sionate the sadness which hitherto he had reproved, and 
walking silently. by her side till she came to .Soho- 
Square, said in accents of kindness, “ Peace light upon 
thy head, and dissipate thy woes! ”? and left her, 
‘Ab’ when |”. cried she to herself, “if thus they are 

‘to’ be revived for-ever | ”? ‘ : 

Mr. Monckton, who observed that something had* 
‘Bteatly” affected her, now expostulated warmly against 
Albany aud his wild schemes; You ttifle with your 
‘pwn: happiness,” he cried, “by witnessing these scenes 
OF distress, and you will trifle away your fortune upon 
projects. you can ‘never fulfil: the very air in those 
miserable houses is unwholesome for you to breathe; you 
will goon be affected with some of the diseases to which 
“you go uncauticusly ae yourself, and while not. half : 
you give in charity will answer the purpose you ‘wish, 
you-will be plundered by cheats and sharpers -till ‘you 
have nothing left to bestow. You must be. more con~ 
sidernte for yourself, and not thus governed by Albany, ~ 
whose insanity is but partially cured, and whose projects 
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are so*boundless, that the whole capital of the Last 

India? Company would not suffice to fulfil them?) : 
‘Cecilia, though she liked not the . severity -of: this. 

remonatrance, acknowledged there was some truth in: it, 

and promised to be discreet, and take the reins into” her 
own hands. : 

‘There remained for her, however, no other satisfac 
tion ;.and the path which had thus been pointed out to” 
her, grew more and more alluring every step, ‘: Her! old 
friends, the poor Hills, now occurred to her memory; 
and she determined to see herself in what manner ‘they 
went on. ut 

The scene which this enquiry presented to: her, was 
by no means calculated to strengthen Mr Monckton’s 

doctrine, for the prosperity in which she. found ‘this 
little family, amply rewarded the liberality she ‘had shewn 
to it; and proved an_ivvesistible encouragement to 
similar actions. Mrs Hill wept for joy in: recounting 
how well she succeeded, and Cecilia, delighted. by ‘the, 
power of giving such pleasure, forgot all cautions and 
promises in the generosity which she displayed. She’ 
paid Mrs Roberts the arrears that were due to her, 
she discharged all that was owing for the children’ who: 
had been put to school, desired they. might, still be 
sent to it solely at her expense, and gave the mother: a, 
sum of money to!be laid out in presents for them all.” 
To perform her promise with the Pew Opener was 
however more difficult ;- her ill health, and the extreme 
-youth of her children making her utterly helpless: but 
these were not considerations for Cecilia. to desert her, 
but rather motives for regarding her as more peculiarly 
an object of charity. - She found ‘she had “once “been a 
clear starcher, and was a tolerable plain work-womi 
she -resolyed, therefore, to send her into the country,: 
where she hoped to ‘be able to get her. some business, 
and knew that at least, she could help her, if unauiccease, 
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Fal; and, éee that her children were brought up to useful 
etuployments. - The wontan herself was enchanted at 
"thé: plan, and firmly: persuaded the country air would 
restore “her health, — Cecilia told her. only to: wait 
till she-was well enough to travel,.and promised, in the 
mean time, to look out some little habitation for her. 
She'then gave her money to pay her bills, and for her 
journey, and writing a full direction where she would 
hear of her at Bury, took leave of her till that time, 
“These magnificent donations and designs, being com 
municated to Albany, seemed a renovation to him of. 
youth, ‘spirit, and joy! while their ‘effect upon Mr 
Monckton’ resembled ‘an annihilation of wall three t.to 
see,-money thus sported away, which’ he had long : 
considered as-his own, to behold those sums which he 
“had destined for hia pleasures, thus lavishly bestowed 
“upon beggars, excited a rage he could with difficulty 
conceal, and an uneasiness he could hardly endure; and. 
: hé(languished, he sickened for the time, when he might 
put @ period to such romantic proceedings. 
Such were the only occupations which interrupted 
., the: solitude of: Cecilia, except those which were given 
to her by actual business; and the moment her affairs 
were. in.s0 much forwardness that they could be managed 
by-lettera, she prepared for returning into the country. 
She <acquainted Lady Margaret and Mr» Monckton 
with her design, and gave orders to her servants to be 
dy: to set off the next day. 
Mi Monckton made:not any opposition, and refused 
_ hiinself the aitiafaction of accompanying her sand Lady 
“Margaret, whose purpose was now answered, and who | 
iWished .to: be in ‘the country’ herself, determined to 
‘follow her. 
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Chapter bf, 
A DISTURBANCL. 


IIS matter being settled at bicakfast, Cecilia, 
having but one day morc to spend in London, 
knew not how to let it pass without taking leave 

of Hemiictta, though she ehose not again to expose her~ 
self to the forwatd insinuations of her mother ; she sent 
her, theiefoie, a short note, begging to sce her at Lady 
Margaret’s, and acquainting her that the next day she 
was going out of town. 

Henrietta ictuined the following answer. 


To Miss Beverley, 


Madam,—My mother is gone to market, and I must 
not go out without her leave; I have run to the door 
at every knock this whole week in hopes you were 
coming, and my heat has jumpe at evely coach that 
has gone thiough the street. Dearest lady, why did 
you tell me you would come? I should not have 
thought of such a great honour if you had not put it 
in my head. And now I have got the use of a 100m 
wheie I can often be alone for two or three hows to- 
gether. And so I shall this moining, if it was possible 
my dear Miss Beverley could come. But I don’t mean 
to be teasing, and I would not be impeitinent or en- 
croaching for the wold; but only the thing is I have 
a great deal to say to you, and if you was not so rich a 
lady, and so much above me, I am sme I should love 
you better than any body in the whole would, almost ; 
and now I dare say I shan’t see you at all 5 for it raine 
very hard, and my mother, I know, will be sadly 
angry if I ask to go in a coach. O dear! I don’t know 
what T can do! for it will half break my heat, if my 
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dear Misa Beverley should go out of town, and I not 
seg her!—I am, Madam, with the greatest respect- 
fulness, your moat humble servant, 

Hixawrra Bicrieen, 


This aitless remonstrance, joined to the intelligence 
that she could see her alone, made Cecilia instantly 
order a chair, and go heiself to Poitlind-sueet: for 
she found by this letter there was much doubt if she 
could other wise sce her, and the earncatnesa of Elenrietta 
made her now not endure to disappoint her. “ She has 
much,”*ciied she, “to say to me, and I will no longer 
refuse to hear her; she shall unbosom to me her gentle 
hemt, for we have now nothing to fear fiom each 
other. She promises herself pleasure fiom the com- 
munication, and doubtless it must be some relief to her. 
Oh weie there any fiiendly bosom, in which I might 
myself confide !—happier Henrietta ! less fea ful of thy 
pride, leas tenacious of thy dignity! thy sorrows at 
toast seek the consolation of sympathy,-—mine, alas! 
fettered by prudence, must fly it!” 

She was shewn into the parlour, which she had the 
pleasure to find empty; and, in an instant, the waint- 
heated Hemietta was in her ams, “This is sweet of 
you indeed,” cried ahe, “for I did not know how ta 
ask it, though it 1ains so hard I could not have walked 
to you, and I don’t know whut I should have done, if 
you had gone away and quite forgot me.” 

She then took her into the back parlour, which she 
aaid they had lately hired, and, aa it was made but little 
use of, she had it almost entirely to heraelf. 

» There had passed a gad scene, she told her, at the 
meeting with her bother, though now they were a 
little more comfortable; yet, her mother, she was sue, 
would never be at reat till he got into some higher way 
of life; «And, indeed, I have some hopes,” she con« 
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tinued, that we shall be able by and bye to do some- 
thing better for him; for he has got one fiiend in the 
would, yet, thank God, and such a noble friend !— 
indeed I believe he can do whatever he pleases for 
him,—that is I mean I believe if he was to ask any thing 
for him, there’s nobody would deny him. And this is 
what I wanted to talk to you about.”?— 

Cecilia, who doubted ‘not but she meant Delvile, 
scarce knew how to press the subject, though she came 
with no other view: Hemietta, however, too caget to 
want solicitation, went on. 7 

But the question is whether we shall be: able to 
prevail upon my brother to accept any thing, for he 
glows more and move unwilling to be obliged, and the 
reason is, that being poor, he is afiaid, I believe, people 
should think he wants to beg of them: though if they 
knew him as well as I do, they would not long think 
that, for T am swe he ‘would a great deal rather be 
starved to death, But indeed, to say the truth, I am 
afraid he has been sadly to blame in this affan, and 
aad when there was no need to be affionted 
‘or T haye seen a gentleman who knows a great deal 
better than my biothe: what people should do, and he 
says he took every thing wrong that was done, all the 
time he was at Lord Vannelt’s,”” 

“ And how does thw gentleman know it?” 

“O because he went himself to enquire about it; 
fo. he knows Lod Vannelt very well, and it was by 
his means my brother came acquainted with him, And 
this gentleman would not have wished my brother to be 
used ill any move than I should myself, ao T am sure T 
may believe what he says. But my poor brother, not 
being a Jord himself, thought every body meant to be 
rude to him, and becanse he knew he waa poor, he ane- 
pected they all behaved disrespectfully to him. But 
thie gentleman gave me his word that every body liked 
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him and esteemed him, and if he would not have been 
ao suspicious, they would all have done any thing for 
him in the world,” 

“You know this gentleman very well, then?” 

«O no, madam!” she answered hastily, “I don’t 
know him at all! he only comes hee to see my 
brother ; it would be very impertinent for me to call 
him an acquaintance of minc.”” 

«Was it before your other, then, he held this 
conversation with you?” 

*O no, my brothe: would have been affronted with 
him, too, if he had! but he called here ta enquire for 
him at the time when he was lost to us, and my mother 
quite went down upon her knees to him to beg him 
to go to Loid Vannelt’a, and make excuses for him, 
if he had not behaved propeily: but if my brother was 
to know this, he would hardly speak to her again! so 
when this gentleman came next, I begged him not to 
mention it, for my mother happened to be out, and so 
T saw him alone.” 

“ And did he stay with you long?” 

«No, ma’am, a very shott time indeed; but T asked 
him questions all the while, and kept him as long as T 
could, that I might hea all he had to say about my 
brother.” 

* Have you never scen him since?” 

No, ma’am, not once! I suppose he docs not 
know my brother is come back to us, Pethapa when 
he does, he will call.”* 

“Do you wish him to call?” 

«Me?” cried she, blushing, “a little ;—sometimes 
I do s—for my brother's sake.” 

* Por your biother’s sake! Ah my dear Hentiettat 
-——but tell me,——or dow’? tell me if yon had rather 
not,—did TI not once see you kissing a letter? perhaps 
it was fiom this aame noble friend ? 7? 
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“Tt was not a letter, madam,” said she, looking 
down, “ it waa only the cover of one to my brother.” 

«The cover of a letter only!—and that to your 
brother ! is it possible you could so much value it?” 

“Ah madam! You, who are always used to the 
good and the wise, who see no ather soit of people but 
those in high life, yor can have no notion how they 
strike those that they are new to} but I who see 
them seldom, and who live with people so vary unlike 
them—Oh you cannot guess how sweet to me is every 
thing that belongs to them! whatever has but once been 
touched by their hands, I should like to lock up, and 
keep for ever! though if I was used to them, as you 
are, perhaps I might think less of them.’”” 

Alas! thought Cecilia, who by them knew she only 
meant him, littleindeed would fin ther intimacy protect you! 

« We are all over-seady,” continued Hemietta, “ to 
blame others, and that is the way I have been doing all 
this time myself; but I don’t blame my poor brother 
now for living so with the great as I used to do, for 
now I have seen a little more of the would, I don’t 
wonder any longer at his behaviour: for I know how it 
is, and I see that those who have had good educations, 
and kept great company, and mixed with the world,— 
© it is another thing!—they seem quite a different 
apecies !they are so gentle, so soft-mannered | nothing 
comes fiom them but what is meant to oblige! they 
acem as if they only lived to give pleasure to other 
people, and as if they never thought at all of them- 
selves | ”” : 

“Ah Henrictta!” said Cecilia, shaking her head, 
“you have caught the enthusiasm of your brother, 
though you so long condemned it! Oh have a care 
leat, like him also, you find it as peinicions as it is 
alluing ! ? 

There ie no danger for me, madam,” answered she, 
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“for the people I so much admire are quite out of m 
veach. 1 hardly ever even see them; and perhaps it 
may 80 happen T may ace them no more!” 

“The people?” said Cecilia, smiling, “are there, 
then, many you so much distinguish ?” 

“Oh no indeed !” cried she, eagerly, “ there is only 
one! there coz be—Y mean there ae only a few—” 
she checked herself, and stopt. 

«Whoever you admie,” ciied Cecilia, “your ad~ 
mization cannat but honom : yet indulge it not too far, 
lest it should wander fiom your heart to your peace, and 
make you wretched for life.”? 

« Ah madam !—I see you know who ia the pmticular 
person I was thinking of ! but indeed you are quite 
mistaken if you suppose any thing bad of me!” 

«Bad of you!” ciied Cecilia, embracing her, «1 
scaice think so well of any one!” 

« But I mean, madam, if you think I forget he is so 
much above me. But indeed I never do; for I only 
admire him for his goodness to my brother, and never 
think of him at all, but just by way of compaing him, 
sometimes, to the other people that I see, because he 
makes me hate them so, that I wish I waa never to ace 
them again.” 

« His acquaintance, then,” said Cecilia, «has done 
you but an ill office, and happy it would be for you 
could you forget you had ever made it.” 

«<Q, I shall never do that! for the more I think of 
him, the moe I am out of humour with every body 
else! O Miss Beveiley! we have a sad acquaintance 
indeed! T’m sure I don’t wonder my brother was so 
ashamed of them, ‘They are all go rude, and so free, 
and put one so out of countenance,—-O how different is 
this person you are thinking of! he would not disticas 
any body, or make one ashamed for all the world! ou 
only are like him! always gentle, always obliging ! 
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~~-~somctimes I think you must be his sister—once, 
too, I heard—but that wae contradicted.” 

A deep sigh escaped Cecilia at this speech; she 
guessed too well what she might have heard, and she 
knew too well how it might be contradicted, 

“ Surely, you cannot be unhappy, Miss Beverley!” 
said Henrietta, with a look of mingled surprise and 
concern, 

“T have much, I own,” cried Cecilia, assuming 
more chearfulness, * to be thankful for, and T endeavour 
not to forget it,” 

* O how often do I think,” cried Henrietta, « that 
you, madam, are the happiest person in the world! with 
every thing at your own disposal,—with every body in 
love with you, with all the money that you can wish 
for, and so much sweetness that nobody can envy you 
it! with power to keep just what company you please, 
and every body proud to be one of the number !-—Oh 
if I could chuse who I would be, I should sooner say 
Misa Beverley than any princess in the wold!” 

Ah, thought Cecilia, if such is my situation,—how 
cruel that by one dreadful blow all its happiness should 
be thrown away ! 

« Were Ia rich lady, like you,’’ continued Flenvietta, 
“and quite in my own power, then, indeed, I might 
soon think of nothing but those people that J admire! 
and that makes me often wonder that you, madam, who 
are just such another as himself— but then, indeed, 
you may see so many of the same sort, that just this 
one may not so much strike you: and for that reason 
T hope with all my heart that he will never be married 
as long as he lives, for as he must take some lady in just 
such high life aa his own, J should always be afraid. that 
she would nevei love him as she ought to do!” 

He need not now be single, thought Cecilia, wee 
that all he had cause to apprehend ! 
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“T often think,” added Henrietta, “that the rich 
would be aa much happicr for mariying the poor, as the 
poor for marrying the rich, for then they would take 
somebody that would try to deserve their kindness, and 
now they only take those that know they have a right 
ta it, Often and often have I thought so about this 
very gentleman! and sometimes when I have been in 
his" company, and seen hia civility and his sweetness, I 
have fancied I was 1ich and grand myself, and it has 

mite gone out of my head that I was nothing but poor 
Henrietta Belfield ! ” 

«Did heythen,”? cried Cecilia a little alarmed, “ ever 
seck to ingratiate himself into your favour? ”” 

No, never! but when treated with so much aoft- 
neas, “tis hard alwaya to remember one’s meanness | 
You, madam, have no notion of that task; no more had 
I myself till lately, for I caied not who was high, nor 
who was low: but now, indeed, I must own I have 
some times wished myself richer! yet he assumes so 
little, that at other times, I have almost forgot all 
distance between us, and even thought——-Oh foolish 
thought !|-—— 

Tel it, sweet Flemietta, however!” 

“TI will tell you, madam, every thing! for my heart 
has been bursting to open itself, and nobody have T 
dared trust. I have thought, then, | have sometimes 
thought,—my true affection, my faithful fondness, my 
glad obedience,—might make him, if he did but know 
them, happier in me than in a greater Jady |” 

“Indeed,” cried Cecilia, extremely affected by this 
plaintive tendeineas, © I believe it_—and were T him, 
I could not, I think, hesitate a» moment in my 
choice!” 

Henrietta now, hearing her mother coming in, made 
a aign to her to be silent; bur Mrs Belfield had not 
heen an instant. in the passage, before a thundering 
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knocking at the street-door occasioned it to be instantly 
re-opened. A. servant then enquired if Mrs Belfield 
was at home, and being answered by herself in the 
affirmative, a chair was brought into the house. 

But what was the astonishment of Cecilia, when, in 
another moment, she heard fiom the next parlour the 
voice of Mr Delvile senior, saying, “ Your servant, 
ma’am; Mrs Belfield, I presume?” 

There was no occasion, now, to make a sign to her 
of silence, for her own amazement was suflicient to 
deprive her of speech, / 

“Yea, Sir,” answered Mra Belfield ; «but I suppose, , 
Sir, you are some gentleman to my son.” 

«No, madam,” he returned, “my business is with 
yourself.”” F 

Cecilia now recovering from her surprise, determined 
to hasten unnoticed out of the house, well knowing that 
to be seen in it would be 1egarded as a confirmation of 
all that he had asserted. She whispered, therefore, to 
Henrietta, that she must instantly run away, but, upon 
softly opening the door leading to the passage, she 
found Mr Delvile’s chairmen, and a footman there in 
waiting. 

She closed it again, irresolute what to do: but after 
a little deliberation, she concluded to out-stay him, a8 
she was known to all his servants, who would not fail 
to mention sceing her; and a retreat so private was 
worse than any other yiak. A chair was also in waiting 
for herself, but it was a hackney one, and she could not 
be known by it; and her footman she had fortunately 
dismissed, as he had business to transact for her journcy 
next day. 

Mean-while the thinness of the partition between the 
twa parlours made her hearing every word that was 
said unavoidable. 

Tam sure, Sir, T shall be very willing to oblige 
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you,” Mrs Belfield answered 3 “but pray, Sir, what’s 
your name?” 

« My name, ma’am,”’ he replied, in a rather elevated 
voice, “1 am seldom obliged to announce myself; nor 
is there any present necessity I should make it known. 
Tt is sufficient I assume you, you are speaking to no very 
common peison, and probably to one you will have litle 
chance to meet with again,” 

“But how can I tall your business, Sir, if I don’t so 
much as know your name?” 

« My business, madam, I mean to tell myself; your 
affair is only to hear it. I have some questions, indeed, 
to ask, which I must tiouble you to answer, but they 
will sufficiently explain themsclyes to prevent any 
difficulty upon your part. ‘There is no need, therefore, 
of any introductory ceremonial.” 

“Well, Sir,” said Mrs Belfield, wholly insensible of 
this ambiguous greatness, “if you mean to make your 
name a secret.” 

“Few names, I believe, ma’am,”’ cried he, haughtily, 
“ have less the advantage of secrecy than mine ! on the 
contary, this is but one among a very few houses in this 
town to which my person would not immediately 
announce it, That, however, is immatevialgeand you 
will be so good as to rest satisfied with my assurances, 
that tle person with whom you are now conversing, will 
prove no disgiace to your character.” 

Mts Belfield, overpowered, though hardly knowing 
with what, only said he was very welcome, and begged 
him to sit down. : 

, “Exenee me, ma’am,” he answered, My' business 
1s but of a moment, and my avocations are too many Lo 
suffer my infringing that time. You say you have a gon 3 
T have heard of him, also, somewhere before 5 pray will 
you give me leaye to enquire T don’t mean to go 
deep into the matter,—but particular family occurrences 
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muke it essential for me to know,—whether thete is nota 
young person of rather a capital fortune, ta whom he is 
aupposed ta make proposale 2”? 

* Lack-a-day, no, Sir{’? answered Mis Belfield, ta 
the infinite relief of Cecilia, who instantly concluded 
this question referred to herself, 

“T beg your pardon, then; good moining to you, 
ma’am,” said Mr Delvile, in a tone that spoke his dis- 
appointment 5 but added « And there ig no euch young 
person, you eay, who favours his pretensions ?”” 

Dear Sir,” cried she, “why there’s nobody he'll so 
much as put the question to! thee’s a young lady at 
this very time, a great fortune, that has as much a mind 
to him, I tell him, as any man need desire to see 5 but 
there’s no making him think it! though be has been 
brought up at the university, and knows more about all 
the things, or as much, as any body in the king’s 
dominions,” 

«Q, then,” cried Mr Delvile, in a voice of far more 
complacency, “it is not on the side of the young 
woman that the difficulty seems to rest ?”” 

«Tord, no, Sir! he might have had her again and 
again only for asking! She came after him ever so 
often ; but being brought up, aa I said, at the university, 
he thonght he knew better than me, and so my yneach- 
ing was all as good as Jost upon him.” 

The consternation of Cecilia at these speeches could 
by ‘nothing be equalled but by the shame of Henrietta, 
who, though she knew not to whom her mother made 
them, felt all the disgrace and the shock of them 
herself, 

“I suppose, Bir,” continued Mis Belfield, « you 
know my son? ”? F 

*No, ma’am, my acquaintance is----not very 
universal.’? oy 

Then, Sir, yoft, ae no judge how well he might 
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make his own teria, And as to this young lady, she 
found him out, Sir, when not one of his own natual 
friends could tell whee in the world he waa gone! 
She was the first, Sir, to come and tell me news of 
him though I was his own mother! Love, Sir, is 
plodigions for quickness! it can see, I sometimes think, 
thiough bricks and montar. Yet all this would not do, 
he was so obstinate not to take the hint!” 

Cecilia now felt so extremely provoked, she wis 
upon the point of busting in upon them to make her 
own vindication ; but as her passions, though they tried 
her reason never conquered it, she sesticined heself by 
considering that to issue forth fiom a room in that house, 
would do more towards strengthening what was thus 
boldly assetted, than all her protestations could have 
chance to dest oy. 

“And as to young ladies themselves,” continued 
Mrs Belfield, «they know no more how to make their 
minds known than a baby does: so 1 suppose he'll 
shilly shally till somebody else will cry snap, and take 
her. It is but a little while ago that it was all the 
vepoit she was to have young Mr Delvile, one of her 
guardian’s sons,’” 

* T am sotty repait was so impertinent,” cried Mr 
Delvile, with much displeasue ; “ young Mr Delvile 
is not to be disposed of with so litle ceremony; he 
knows better what is due to his family.” 

Cecilia here blushed fiom indignation, and Henrietta 
sighed from despondency, ‘ 

* Lord, Si,” answered Mis Belfield, “what should 
his family do better? I never heard they were any 80 1ich, 
and I dare say the old gentleman, being her guardian, 

“took care to put his son enough in her way, however it 
came about that they did not make a match of it: for 
ag to old Mr Delvile, all the world enya”, 

“All the world takes a very gicat libeity,”” angiily 
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interupted Mi Delvile, “in saying any thing about him : 
and you will excuse my informing you that a peladn of 
his 1ank and consideration, is not lightly to be mentioned 
upon every little occasion that occms.”? 

“Lord, Sir,” cried Mis Belfield, somewhat surprised 
at this,unexpected prohibition, * I don’t care for my pait 
if I never mention the old gentleman’s name again! I 
never head any good of him in my life, for they aay 
he’s as proud as Lucifer, and nobody knowe what it’s 
of, for they say—”? . 

“ They say?” cried he, filing with rage, and who 
ate they ? be so good as infoim me that ?”? 

“Lord, every body, Sir! it’s his common char- 
acte.”? , 

«Then every body is extiemely indecent,” speaking 
veiy loud, “to pay no more respect to one of the first 
families in England. It is a licentiousness that ought 
by no means to be suffered with impunity.” 

Here, the street-doo being kept open by the servants 
in waiting, a new step was head in the passage, which 
Henrietta immediately knowing, tuned, with uplifted 
hands to Cecilia, | whispered, “ How unlucky ! it’s 
my biothe: | I thought he would not have retuned 
till night!” 

“Suely he will not come in hee?” 1¢-whispered 
Cecilia, 

But, at the same moment, he opened the doot, and 
entered the 100m. He was immediately beginning an 
apology, and starting back, but Hemietta catching him 
by the aim, told him in a low voice, that she had made 
use of his 100m because she had thought him engaged 
for the day, but begged him to keep still and quiet, as 
the least noise would discover them. 

Belfield. then atopt ; but the embmiassmont of Cecilia 
was extieme; to find heiself in his 10am after the 
speeches she had heard fiom hie mother, and to continue 
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with him in it by connivance, when she knew she had 
been represented ‘as quite at his sci vice, disticased and 
provoked her immeasmably; and she felt very angry 
with Henuetta for not sooner infoiming her whose 
apartment she had bouowed. Yet now to remove, and 
to be seen, was not to be thought of; she kept, there~ 
fore, fixed to her seat, though changing colo every 
moment fiom the vaiiety of her emotions, 

During this painful inten uption she lost Mis Belfield?s 
next answei, and another speech o two fom Mi 
Delvile, to whose own passion and loudness was owing 
Belfield’s entesing his :oom unheard: but the next 
voice that called their attention was that of Mi Lobson, 
who just then walked into the pailom, 

«Why what’s to do heie?” ctied he, facetiously, 
* nothing but chairs and livery seivants! Why, ma’am, 
what is tlis yom tout day? Sit your most humble 
servant, 1 ask pardon, but I did not know you at fitat. 
But come, suppose we weie all to sit down? Sitting’s 
ae cheap as standing, and what I say 1s this; when a 
man’s tived, it’s more agieeable.” 

“Fave you any thing further, ma’am,” said Mi 
Delvile, with gieat solemnity, “to communicate to 
me? 

"No, Sir,” said Mis Belfield, rather angtily, “it’s 
no business of mine to be communicating myself to a 
gentleman that I don’t know the name of, Why, Mi 
Hobson, how come you to know the gentleman?” 

«To know me/” repeated Mi Delvile, scornfully. 

«Why I can’t say much, ma’am,? answered Mr 
Hobson, “as to my knowing the gentleman, being 1 
have been in his company but once s and what T say is, 
to know a person if one Icavea but a quart in a hoge- 
head, it’s two pints too much, That's my notion. But, 
Sir, that was but an ungain business at *Squiie Monck~ 
ton’s other morning. Every body was no-how, aa onc 
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may say. But, Sir, if I may be so fiee, pray what ia 
your private opinion of that old gentleman that talked so 
much out of the way??? 

«My puivate opinion, Sir?”’ : 

“Yes, Si; I mean if it’s no seciet, for as to a 
secret, I hold it’s what no man has a right to enquire 
into, being of its own natme it’s a thing not to be told, 
Now as to what I think myself, my doctrine is this; 
Tam quite of the old gentleman’s mind about some 
things, and about others I hold him to be quite wide of 
the mak. But as to talking in such a whisky flisky 
manner that nobody can undeistand him, why its tanta- 
mount to hot talking at all, being he might as well hold 
his tongue. that’s what J say. And then as to that 
other aiticle, of abusing a person for not giving away all 
his lawful gains to eve1y cripple in the sticets, just 
because he happens to have but one leg, or one eye, 01 
some such matter, why it’s knowing nothing of business! 
it’s what J call talking at 1andom,’ 

“When you have finished, Si,” said Mr Delvile, 
‘you will be so good to let me know.”? 

“TI don’t mean to intiude, Sir; that’s not my way, 
so if you aie upon business——”” 

“What else, Sir, could you suppose brought me 
hither? However, I by no means purpose any dis- 
cussion, I have only a few woids more to say to thia 
gentlewoman, and as my time is not wholly inconse- 
quential, I should not be soity to have an early 
oppoitunity of being heaid.”* 

*T shall leave you with the lady directly, Sir; for I 
know business better than to inteuupt it: but seeing 
chaits in the entry, my notion was I should see Indica 
in the palom, not much thinking of gentlemen’s going 
about in that manner, being I never did it myself, But 
I have nothing to offer against that; Jet every man 
have his own way; that’s what J say. Only just let 
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me ask the Jady before I go, what’s the meaning of my 
secing two chaiis in the entiy, and only a peigon for 
one in the parlour? The gentleman, I suppose, cid 
not come in doth ; ha! ha! ha!” 

‘Why now you put me in mind,” said Mra Belfield, 
«TI saw a chait as soon as I come in; and 1 was juat 
going to say who’s heie, when this gentleman’s coming 
put it out of my head.” 

« Why this ta what I call Hocus Pocus work! ’? anid 
Mi Hobson; “but I shall make fice to ask the chan- 
men who they aie waiting for.” 

Mis Belfield, however, anticipated him ; for ranning 
into the passage, she angrily called out, « What do you 
do hee, Misteis? do you only come to be out of 
the 1ain? T’Il have no stand made of my entty, I can 
tell you! ” 

«Why we me waiting for the lady,’ cried one of 
them. 

Waiting for a fiddlestick!” said Mis Belfield ; 
‘here’s no lady here, nor no company; so if you 
think T’ll have my entry filled up by two hulking 
fellows for nothing, I shall shew you the difference. 
One’s dit enough of one’s own, without taking people 
out of the stieets to help one. Who do you think’s to 
clean after you ?” 

«That's no business of ous; the lady bid us wait,” 
answeied the man. 

Cecilia at this dispute could with pleasure have caat 
herself out of the window to avoid being discovered ; 
but all plan of escape waa too Inte; Mis Belfield called 
aloud br her daughter, and then, 1etwning to the fiont 
palour, said, * I'll soon know if theie’s company comw 
to my house without my knowing it#” and opencd a 
doo leading to the next 100m J 

Cecilia, who had hitherto sat fixed to her chai, now 
hastily arose, but in a confusion too ciuel for apecch : 
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Belfield; wondering even at his own situation, and 
equally concerned and surprised at her evident distress, 
had himself the feeling of a culprit, though without the 
Teast knowledge of any cause: and Henvietta, teriified 
at the ptospect of her mothei’s anger, retreated aa much 
as pee out of sight, raed 

Such was the situation of the discovered, abashed, 
perplexed, and embarrassed! while that of the dis- 
coveicrs, far different, was bold, delighted, and 
triumphant ! 

«So!?? ciied Mis Belfield, “why here’s Misa 
Beverley !——in my gon’s back room!” winking at Mr 
Delvile. , 

«Why here’s a lady, sme enongh! ’ said Mr Hob- 
son, “and just wheie she should be, and that is with a 
gentleman. Hal! ha! that’s the right way, according 
ne my notion ! that’s the true maxim for living agree~ 
able. 

“I came to see Miss Belfield,” cried Cecilia, en- 
deavoming, but yainly, to speak with composure, “ and 
she biought me into this room.” 

“TJ am but this moment,” cried Belfield, with enger- 
ness, “retuned home; and unfortunately broke into 
the 100m, fiom total ignorance of the honour which 
Miss Beverley did my sister.” 

These speeches, though both literally true, sounded, 
in the circumstances which brought them out, so much 
as mere excuses, that while Mr Delvile haughtily 
marked his incredulity by a motion of his chin, Mrs 
Belfield continued winking at him most significantly, 
and Mr Hobson, with still less ceremony, laughed 
aloud. 

“TJ have nothing more, ma’am,” said Mr Delvile to 
Mrs Belfield, “to enquire, for the few doubts with 
which I came to this house are now entirely satisfied, 
Good morning to you, ma’am.” 
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«Give me leave, Sir,” said Cecilia, advancing with 
mote gpirit, to explain, in presence of those who can 
best testify my veracity, the real circumslances— 

“TI would by no means occasion you auch waneces- 
sary trouble, ma’am,”” answeied he, with an ait at once 
exulting and pompous, “the situation in which I see 
you alumdantly satisfics my cwiosity, and saves me fiom 
the appichension I was under of being again convicted 
of a mistake 1”? 

He then made her a stiff bow, and went to his 
chair. 

Cecilia, colowing deeply at this contemptuous treat. 

ment, coldly took leave of Henrietta, and courtsying to 
Mrs Belfield, hastened into the passage, to get into her 
own, 
Hemietta was too much intimidated to speak, and 
Belfield was too delicate to follow her; Mr Hobson 
only said “The young Jady seems quite dashed ;”* 
but Mrs Belfield pmsued her with entreaties she would 
stay. 
She was too angiy, however, to make any answer 
but by a distant bow of the head, and Jeft the house 
with a resolution little short of a vow never again to 
enter it. 

Her teflections upon this unfortunate visit wee bitter 
beyond measwe; the situation in which she had been 
“sul prised,—clandestinely concealed with only Belfield 
and hia sister,—joined to the positive asseitions of her 
patiality for him made by his mother, could not, to 
My Delvile, but appear marks irrefragable that his charge 
in his former conversation was rather mild than over= 
atrained, and that the connection he had mentioned, for 
whatever motives denied, was incontestably formed. 

The apparent conviction of this pait of the accusa- 
tion, might also authorise, to one but too happy in 
believing ill of her, an implicit faith in that which 
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regarded her having yun out her fortune, His de- 
termination not to hear her shewed the inflexibility of 
his character 5 and it was evident, notwithstanding his 
patading pretensions of wishing her welfare, that hia 
inordinate pride was inflamed, at the very supposition he 
could be mistaken or deceived for a moment. 

Even Delvile himself, if gone abroad, might now 
hear this account with exaggerations that would baflle 
all hie confidence: his mother, too, greatly as she 
esteemed and loved her, might have the matter so 
represented as to stagger her good opinion ;——these 
were thoughts the most afflicting she could harbour, 
though their probability was such that to banish them 
was impossible, 

To apply again to Mr Delvile to hear her vindica- 
tion, was to subject herself to insolence, and almost to 
cout indignity, She disdained even to write to him, 
since his behaviour called for resentment, not conces= 
sion ; and such an eagerness to be heard, in opposition 
to all discouragement, would be practising a meanness 
that would almost merit repulsion. 

Her first inclination was to write to Mrs Delvile, but 
what now, to her, was either her defence or accusation ? 
She had solemnly renounced all further intercourse with 
her, she had declared against writing again, and pro- 
hibited her fetters: and, therefore, after much fluctua- 
tion of opinion, her delicacy concurred with her 
judgment, to conclude it would be most proper, in a 
situation so intricate, to leave the matter to chance, and 
commit her character to time, 

Tn the evening, while she was at tea with TLady 
Margaret and Miss Bennet, she was suddenly called out 
to speak to a young woman; and found, to her great 
surprise, she was no other than Fenrictta, 

«Ah madam!” she ciied, “how angrily did you go 
away this morning! it has made me miserable ever 
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since, and if you go out of town without forgiving me, 
I shall fret myself quite ill! my mother is gone out to 
tea, and I have run here all alone, and in the dark, and 
in the wet, to beg and pray you will forgive me, for else 
I don’t know what I shall do! ” 

_ Sweet, gentle girl! ? cried Cecilia, affectionately 
embracing her, “if you had excited all the anger I am 
capable of feeling, such softness as thia would banish it, 
and make me love you more than ever | ”” 

Henrietta then said, in her excuse, that she had. 
thought herself quite sure of her brother’s absence, who 
almost always spent the whole day at the bookeller’s, 
as in writing himself he perpetually wanted to consult 
other authors, and had very few books at their lodg~ 
nga: but she would not mention that the room was 
his, Jest Cecilia should object to making use of it, and 
she knew she had no other chance of having the con- 
versation with her she had so very long wished for, 
She then again begged her pardon, and hoped the 
behaviour of her mother would not induce her to give 
her up, as she was shocked at it beyond measure, and 
as her brother, she assured her, was as innocent of it as 
herself, 

Cecilia heard her with pleasure, and felt for her an 
encreasing regard. The openness of her confidence in 
the morning had merited al her affection, and she gave 
her the warmest protestations of a friendship which she 
was certain would be lasting as her life, 

Henrietta then, with a countenance that spoke the 
lightness of her heart, hastily took her leave, saying she 
did not dare be out longer, lest her mother should dia~ 
cover her excursion, Cecilia insisted, however, upon 
her going in a chair, which she ordeied her servant to 
attend, and take care himself to discharge. 

This visit, joined to the tender and unreserved con~ 
versation of the morning, gave Cecilia the strongeat 
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desire to invite her to her house in the country; but 
the terror of Mrs Belfield’s insinuations, added to the 
cruel interpretations she had to expect from Mr Del- 
vile, forbid her indulging this wish, though it was the 
only one that just now she could form. 





Q—— 


Chapter oi, 
4A CALM. 


LICILIA took leave over night of the family, as 

she would not stay their tising in the morning: 

Mr Monckton, tough cei tain not. to sleep when 

she was going, forbeming to maik his solicitude by 

quitting his apatment at any unusual hour, Lady 

Margaict patted from her with her accustomed un- 

graciousness, and Miss Bennet, because in her presence, 
in a manner scarcely less displeasing. 

The next morning, with only her sci vants, the mo- 
ment it was light, she set out. Her journey was 
without incident or interruption, and she went immedi- 
ately to the house of Mrs Bayley, where she had settled 
to board till her own was finished. 

Mrs Bayley was a mere good sort of woman, who 
lived decently well with her servants, and tolerably well 
with her neighbours, upon a small annuity, which made 
her easy and comfortable, though by no means superior 
to auch an addition to her little income as an occasional 
boarder might produce. 

Here Cecilia continued a fill month: which time 
had! no other employment than what she voluntaiily 
gave to herself by active deeds of benevolence, 

At Christmas, to the no little joy of the neighbour. 
hood, she took possession of her own house, which was 
situated about three milea from Bury. 
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The better sort of people were happy to see her thus 
settled amongst them, and the poorer, who by what 
they already had 1eceived, knew well what they atill 
might expect, regarded the day in which she fixed her- 
self in her mansion, as a day to themselves of prosperity 
and triumph. 

Ase she was no longer, as hitherto, repairing lo a 
temporary habitation, which at pleasure she might quit, 
and to which, at a certain period, she could have no 
possible claim, but to a house which was her own for 
ever, or, at least, could solely by her own choice be 
transferred, she determined, as much as was in her 
power, in quitting her desultory dwellings, to empty her 
mind of the transactions which had passed in them, and 
upon enteting a house wheie she was permanently to 
reside, to make the expulsion of her past sorrows, the 
basis upon which to establish her fature serenity. 

And this, though a work of pain and difficulty, was 
not impracticable; hei sensibility, indeed, was keen, 
and she had suffered from it the utmost torture; but 
her feelings were not more powerful than her under- 
standing was strong, and her fortitude was equal to her 
trials. Her calamities had saddened, but not weakenci , 
her mind, and the words of Delvile in speaking of hia 
mother occured to her now with all the conviction of , 
experience, that “ evils inevitable are always best sup- 
‘ ted, because known to be past amendment, and felt 
‘gre defiance to struggling,” *. 

plan by which so great a revolution was to be 
wrought in her mind, was not to be effected by any 
sudden “effort of magnanimity, but by a regular and 
even tenour of courage mingled with prudence. No- 
thing, therefore, appeared to her so indispensable as con- 
stant employment, by which a variety of new images 
might force their way in her mind to supplant the 

* See Vol. th p. 317 


to 
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old ones, and by which no time might be allowed for 
brooding over melancholy 1etrospections. 

Her first effort, in this work of mental reformation, 
was to part with Fidel, whom hitherto she had almost 
involuntarily guarded, but whom she only could sce to 
ievive the most dangerous recollections. She sent him, 
therefore, to the castle, but without any message ; Mrs 
Delvile, she was sure, would requiie none to make her 
rejoice in his restoration. 

Her next step was wiiting to Albany, who had given 
hei his direction, to acquaint him she was now ready to 
put in practice their long conceited scheme. Albany 
instantly hastened to her, and joyfully accepted the 
office of becoming at once her Almoner and her 
Monitor, He made it his business to seck objects of 
distress, and always but too ceitain to find them, of 
conducting her himself to their habitations, and then 
leaving to her own liberality the assistance their several 
cases demanded: and, in the oveiflowing of his zeal 
upon these occasions, and the rapture of his heart in 
thus disposing, almost at his pleasure, of her noble for~ 
tune, he seemed, at times, to feel an extasy that, from 
its novelty and its excess, was almost too exquisite to 
be borne, He joined with the beggais in pouring bless~ 
ings upon her head, he prayed for her with the poor, 
and he thanked her with the succomed. 

The pew-opener and her childien failed not to keep 
their appointment, and Cecilia presently contrived to 
settle them in her neighbomhood: wheie the poor 
woman, as she recovered her strength, soon got a little 
work, and all deficiencies in her power of maintaining 
heiself were supplied by her geneous pationess, "I'he 
childien, however, she ordered to be coatacly brought 
up, having no intention to provide for them but by 
helping them to common employments. 

The promise, also, so long made to Mrs Hamel of 
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an apartment in her house, was now performed. "hat 
lady accepted it with the utmost alacrity, glad to make 
any change in her situation, which constant solitude had 
rendered wholly insuppoitable, Mr Arnott accom~ 
panied her to the house, and spent one day there 3 but 
leceiving fiom Cecilia, though extremely civil and sweet 
to him, no hint of any invitation for repeating his visit, 
he left it in sadness, and ietuined to his own in ‘deep 
dejection. Cecilia saw with concein how he nourished 
hie hopeless passion, but knew that to suffer his visits 
would almost authaise his feeding it; and while she 
pitied unaffectedly the unhappiness she occasioned, she 
resolved to double her own effoits towards avoiding 
similar wietchedness, 

This action, however, was a point of honour, not of 
fiiendship, the time being long since past that the 
society of Mis Hanel could aftord her any pleasme ; 
but the promises she had so often made to Mr Hane! 
in his distresses, though extoited fiom her merely by the 
terrois of the moment, still were promises, and, theie~ 
fore, she held herself bound to fulfil them. 

Yet far from finding comfort in this addition to her 
family, Mis Haniel proved to her nothing more than a 
trouble and an incumbrance ; ‘with no inherent 1esources, 
she was continually in search of occasional supplies 5 she 
fatigued Cecilia with wonder at the privacy of her life, 
and tormented her with proposals of parties and enter~ 
tainments, She was sterlly in amazement that with 
powers so large, she had wishes so confined, and was 
evidently disappointed that upon coming to so ample an 
estate, she lived, with seapect to herself and her family, 
with no more magnificence or shew than if Heiress to 
only £500 a year. 

But Cecilia was determined to think and to live for 
herself, without regard ta unmeaning wonder or selfish 
remonstrances ; she had neither ambition foi splendour, 
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nor spirits for dissipation ; the 1ecent sorjow of her 
heatt had deadened it for the present to all personal 
taste of happiness, and her only chance for regaining it, 
acemed through the medium of bestowing it upon others, 
She had seen, too, by Mr Haniel, how wietchedly ex- 
ternal biilliancy could cover inward woe, and she had 
learned at Delvile Castle to grow sick of parade and 
grande, Her equipage, therefore, was without 
glue, though not without elegance, her table wag plain, 
though hospitably plentiful, her servants were for use, 
though too numeious to be for Jabow. The system of 
her economy, like that of hey liberality, was formed by 
tules of :cason, and he: own ideas of right, and not by 
compliance with example, nov by emulation with the 
gentry in her neighboui hood. 

But though thus deviating in her actions fiom the 
usual customs of the young and tich, she was peculiaily 
careful not to offend them by singularity of manners, 
When she mixed with them, she was casy, unaffected, 
and well bied, and though she saw them but seldons, 
her good humour and desire of obliging kept them 
always her fiiends. The plan she had ealy formed 
at Mis Hanel’s she now studied daily to put in piace 
tice 5 but that part by which the uscluss ar flivalous were 
to be excluded her house, she found could only be sup- 
poited by driving from her half her acquaintance. 

Anothe pait, also, of that project she found still less 
easy of adoption, which was solacing herself with the 
society of the wise, good, and intelligent. Few an- 
sweied this description, and those few were with 
difficulty attainable. Many might with joy have 
sought out her liberal dwelling, but no one had idly waited 
till the moment it was at her disposal. All who pos 
sessed at once both talents and wealth, were so generally 
courted they were racly to be procmed; and all who 
to talents alone owed their consequence, demanded, if 
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wofth acquiting, time and delicacy to be obtained. 
Fortune she knew, however, was so often at war with 
Nature, that she doubted not shoitly meeting thore who 
would gladly avail themselves of her offered pratection. 

Yet, thed of the mumua of Mis Hanel, she longed 
fox, some sclief fiom her society, and her desire daily 
giew stionge: to owe that tclicf to Henrictta Belfield. 
The more she meditated upon this wish, the leas un- 
attainable it appeared to her, till by fiequently combating 
its difficulties, she began to consider them imaginary ¢ 
Mis Belfield, while her son was actually with hersell, 
might see she took not Hemietta as his appendage ; and 
Mr Delyile, should he make futher enquisiea, might 
hear that her 1¢al connection was with the sister, since 
she received her in the country, where the bother made 
no ptetence to follow hei, She considered, too, how 
ill she should be rewarded in giving up Hemietta for 
Mi Delvile, who was already determined to think ill of 
her, and whose prejudices no sacrifice would remove. 

Having hesitated, therefore, some time between the 
desire of resent alleviation, and the fem of future 
mifachief, the consciousness of her own innocence at 
length vanquished all diead of unjust censure, and she 
wrote an invitation to Hemietta enclosed in a Jetter to 
her mother. 

The answer of Hemictta expressed her sapture at 
the proposal; and that of Mis Belfield made no objec- 
tion but to the expence, 

Cecilia, therefore, sent her own maid to travel with 
her into Suffolk, with proper directions to pay for the 
journey. s 

The gratitude of the delighted Hemietta at the 
meeting was boundless; and her joy at so mexpected 
a mark of favom made her half wild, Cecilia suffered 
it not to languish for want of kindness to auppart its 
she took lier to her bosom, became the soothe: of all 
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her cares, and reposed in her, in return, every thought 
that led not to Delvile. 

There, however, she was uniformly silent 5 solemnly 
and eternally parted from him, far from tiuating the 
secret of her former connexion to Hemiietta, the whole 
study of her life waa to diive the remembrance of it 
from herself. 

Hemiietta now tasted a happiness to which as yet her 
whole life had been a stranger; she was suddenly re~ 
moyed from tmbulent vulgaity to the enjoyment of 
calm elegance; and the gentleness of her disposition, 
instead of being tyrannically imposed upon, not only 
made her loved with affection, but tieated with the 
most scinpulous delicacy. Cecilia had her shae in all 
the comfort she bestowed; she had now a fiend to 
oblige, and 2 companion to conveise with, She com- 
municated to her all her schemes, and made her the 
partner of her benevolent excuisions; she found her 
disposition as amiable upon trial, as her looks and her 
manneis had been engaging at first sight ; and her con- 

. stant presence and constant sweetness, imperceptibly re~ 
vived her spirits, and gave a new interest to her existence. 

Meantime Mr Monckton, who returned in about a 
fortnight to the Grove, observed the encreasing influence 
of Albany with the most selious concern, ‘The bounties 
of Cecilia, extensive, magnificent, unlimited, were the 
theme of every tongue, and though sometimes censmed 
and sometimes admired, they were wondeied at univer- 
sally. He suffered her for a while to go on without 
yemonatrance, hoping her enthusiaam would abate, as 
its novelty woe out: but finding that week follow~ 
ing week was still distinguished by some fresh act 
of beneficence, he grew so alarmed and uneasy, he 
could testrain himself no longer. He spoke to her 
with warmth, he represented her conduct as highly 
dangerous in its consequence; he said she would but 
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court impostors fiom every corner of the kingdom, 
called Albany a lunatic, whom she should 1ather avoid 
than obey 5 and insinuated that if a report was spread 
of her proceedings, a charity so prodigal, would excite 
such alarm, that no man would think even her large 
and splendid fortune, would ensme him fiom ruin in 
seeking her alliance. 

Cecilia heard this exhortation without cither teryor 
or impatience, and answered it with the utmost steadi- 
ness. His influence over her mind was no longer 
uncontroiled,+ for though her suspicions were not 
atiengthened, hey had never been 1emoved, and fiiend~ 
ship has no foe so dangevous as distrust! She thanked 
him, howevei, for his zeal, but assured him his appre~ 
hensiona wee gioundiess, since though she acted from 
inelination, she acted not without thought. Her 
income was very large, and she was wholly without 
family 01 connection ; to spend it merely upon herself 
would be ae atill worse than extiavagance, it 
must result from wilfulness the most inexcusable, as her 
disposition was naturally averse to luxury and expence, 
She might save indeed, but for whom? not a creatue 
had such a claim upon her; and with regard to hevself, 
she was so provided for it would be unnecessary. She 
would never, she declaied, 1un in debt even for a week, 
but while her estate was wholly clear, she would spend 
it without restriction, 

To his hint of any future alliance, she only said. that 
those who disapproved her conduct, would probably be 
those she should disapprove in her turn; should auch an 
event however take place, the retrenching from that 
time all her present peculiar expences, would. surely, in 
a clear £3000 a-year, leave her 1ich enough for any 
man, without making it incumbent upon her at present, 
to deny herself the only pleasure she could taste, m 
bestowing that money which to her was supe fluous, 
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upon those who received it as the prolongation of their 
existence, 

A. firmness so deliberate in a syatem he so much 
dreaded, greatly shocked Mr Monckton, though it 
intimidated him from opposing it; he saw she was too 
carnest, and too well satisfied ahe was right, to venture 
giving her disgust by contioveiting her arguments; the 
conveisation, therefore, ended with new discontent to 
himself, and with an impression upon the mind of 
Cecilia, that though he was zealous and fiiendly, he 
was somewhat too woildly and suspicious, 

She went on, therefore, as before, distributing with a 
lavish hand all she could spare from her own household ; 
careful of nothing but of guarding against imposition, 
which, though she sometimes unavoidably endured, her 
discernment, and the activity of her investigating dili~ 
gence, saved he fiorh suffering fiequently. And the 
steadiness with which she 1epulsed those whom she 
detected in deceit, was a check upon tricks and fraud, 
though it could not wholly put a stop to them, 

Money, to her, had hee appeared worthless and 
valueless; it had failed to procure her the establishment 
for which she once flattered herself it seemed purposely 
designed; it had been disdained by the Delviles, for 
the sake of whose connection she had alone ever truly 
iejoiced in possessing it; and. after such a conviction of 
its ineflicacy to secure her happiness, she regarded it as 
of little importance to heiself, and therefore thought-it 
almost the due of those whose distiesses gave it a con~ 
sequence to which with her it was a stranger, 

In this manner with Cecilia passed the fret winter 
of her majority, She had sedulously filled it with 
occupations, and her occupations had proved fertile in 
keeping her mind from idleness, and in iestoring it to 
chearfulness, Calls upon her attention so soothing, and 
avocations so vaiious for her time, had answered the 
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them, in almost forcing from her thoughts those | 
sorrows which, if indulged, would have rested in them 


incessantly. 
0. 








Chapter viij, 
AN ALARM. 


TE sping was now advancing, and the weather 

was 1emarkably fine ; when one morning, while 

Cecilia wae walking with Mis Harrel and 

Henrietta on the lawn befoie her house, to which the 

last dinner bell was just summoning them, to retuin, 

Mrs Haniel looked round and stopt at sight of a gentle- 

man galloping towards them, who in less than a minute 

apploached, and dismounting and leaving his horse to 

his seryant, struck them all at the same instant to be no 
other than young Delvile ! 

A sight so unexpected, so unaccountable, so wondei- 
ful, after an absence so Jong, and to which they were 
mutually bound, almost wholly over-poweied Cecilia 
fiom suprise and a thousand other feelings, and she 
caught Mis Harrel by the atm, not knowing what she 
did, as if for succour; while Hemietta with scarce 
legs, though much more glad emotion, suddenly cx« 
claimed, “tis Mr Delvile!”? and sprang forward to 
meet him, ‘ 

He had 1eached them, and in a yoice that spoke 
huny and perturbation, respectfully made his compli~ 
ments to them all, before Cecilia recovered even the 

“use of her fect: but no sooner weie they restored to 
her, than she employed them with the quickest motion 
in her power, still leaning upon Mrs Harel, to hasten 
into the house. Her solemn promise.to Mra Delvile 
became uppermost in her thoughts, and her surprise was 


ut ° 
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goon succeudled by displeasure, that thus, without any 
preparation, he forced her to bicak it by an interview 
she had no means to prevent. 

Just as they reached the entrance into the house, the 
Butler came to tell Cecilia that dinner was upon the 
table. Delvile then went up to her, and said, * May 
I wait upon you for one instant before—or after you 
dine ?”? 

“TI am engaged, Sir,” answeied she, though hardly 
able to speak, * for the whole day.” 

Yon will not, I hope, refuse to hear me,’ cried he, 

_ eagerly, «I cannot wite what I have to say,—-—” 

«There is no occasion that you should, Sir,” inter- 
rupted she, “since I should scarcely find time to read 
It. 


She then courtsied, though without looking at him, 
and went into the house; Delvile 1emaining in utter 
dismay, not daing, however wishing, to follow her. 
But when Mis Harrel, much suprised at behaviour so 
unusual from Cecilia, approached him with some civil 
speeches, he started, and wishing her good day, bowed, 
and remounted his horse: pursued by the soft eyes of 
Henrietta till wholly out of sight. 

They then both followed Cecilia to the dining- 
parlour, 

Had not Mrs Harrel been of this small party, the 
dinner would have been served in vain; Ceciliu, still 
trembling with emotion, bewildered with conjecture, 
angry with Delvile for thus surprising her, angiy with 
herself for so severely 1eceiving him, amazed what had 
tempted him to such a violation of their joint agree~ 
ment, and iriesolute as much what to wish as what to 
think, was little disposed for eating, and with difficulty 
compelled herself to do the honours of her table. 

Henrietta, whom the sight of Delvile had at once 
delighted and disturbed, whom the behaviour of Cecilia 
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had filled with wonder and consternation, and whom 
the evident inquictude and disappointment which that 
behayiour had given to Delvile, had struck with grief 
and terror, cauld not swallow even a morsel, but having 
cut her meat about her plate, gave it, untouched, to a 
servant. 

Mrs Harrel, however, though she had had her share 
in the surprise, had wholly escaped all other emotion ; 
and only concluded in her own mind, that Cecilia could 
sometimes be out of humour and ill bred, as well as the 
rest of the world. 

While the dessert was serving, a note was brought to 
Henrietta, which a servant was waiting in great haste to 
have answered, 

Heniietta, stranger to all forms of politeness, though 
by nature soft, obliging and delicate, opened it imme~ 
diately ; she started as she cast her eye over it, but 
blushed, sparkled, and looked enchanted, and hastily 
rising, withott even a thought of any apology, ran out 
of the room to answer it. 

Cecilia, whose quick eye, by a glance unavoidable, 
had seen the, hand of Delvile, was filled with new 
amazement at the sight. As soon as the seivants were 
gone, she begged Mrs Harrel to excuse her, and went 
to her own apartment, 

Here, in a few minutes, she was followed by 
Henrietta, whose countenance beamed with pleasure, 
and whose voice spoke tumultuous delight. « My dear, 
dear Miss Beverley!” she cried, “ I haye such a thing 
to tell you !—you would never guess it,—I don’t know 
how to believe it myself,—but Mr Delvile has written 
to mel——he has indeed! that note was fiom him——I 
have been locking it up, for fear of accidents, but J’ll 
run and fetch it, that you may see it yourself.” 

She then van away} leaving Cecilia much perplexed, 
much uneasy for herself, and both giicved and alarmed 
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for the too tender, too susceptible Heniietta, who was 
thus easily the sport of every airy and credulous hope. 
“TFT did not shew it you,” cried Henrietta, running 
back in a moment, “you would never think it possible, 
for it is to make such a request—that it has flightened 
me almost out of my wits!” 
Cecilia then tead the nate, 


To Miss Belfield. 


Mi Delvile presents his comphments to Miss Belfield, 
anu. begs to be peimitted to wait upon he for a few 
minutes, at any time in the afternoon she will be so 
good as to appoint. 


“Only think,” cried the raptmous Hemietta, * it 
was me, poor simple me, of all people, that he wanted. so 
to apeak with !—I am sure I thought a different thought 
when he went away! but do, deaest Miss Beveiley, 
tell me this one thing, what do you think he can have 
to say to me?” 

“Indeed,” ieplicd Cecilia, extremely embartassed, 
‘it 19 impossible for me to conjecture,” 

“TE yor can’t, I am sue, then, it is no wonder J 
can’t! and I haye been thinking of a million of things 
ina minute. It can’t be about any business, because I 
know nothing in the wold of any business $ and it can’t 
be about my brother, because he would go to out house 
in town about him, and thete he would see him him- 
self; and it can’t be about my dear Miss Beverley, 
because then he would have wiitten the note to her: 
and it can’t be about any body elec, becausé I know 
nobody elec of his acquaintance,” 

Thus went on the sanguine Hemietta, aettling whom 
and what it could wf be about, till she left but the one 
thiag to which her wishes pointed that it covid be about. 
Cecilia heard her with uue compassion, certain that she 
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was deceiving herself with imaginations the most per- 
nicious; yet unable to know how to quell them, while 
in such doubt and daikness herself. 

This conveisation was soon inteuupted, by a message 
that a gentleman in the parlour begged to speak with 
Miss Belfield. 

« © dearest, dearest Miss Beverley!” cried Heniietta, 
with encieasing agitation, “ what in the world shall T 
say to him, advise me, pray advise me, for I can’t think 
of a single word!” 

 Tmpoasible, my dear Hemictta, unless I knew what 
he would say to you! ” 

“© but I can guess, I can guess! ”’—cuied she, hea 
cheeks glowing, while her whole frame shook, ¢ and I 
sha’n’t know what m the whole wold to answer him ! 
I know I shall behave like a fool,—I know I shall 
disgrace myself sadly |”? . 

Cecilia, tiuly sorty Delvile should sce her in mich 
emotion, endeavomed earnestly to compose her, though 
neyer fess tianguil herself. But she could not succeed, 
and she went down staira with expectations of happiness 
almost too potent foi hei 1¢ason. 

Not such were those of Cecilia; a diead of some 
new conflict took possession of her mind, that mind so 
long toitmed with stiuggles, so lately sestored to 
serenity | 

Henrietta soon 1etuined, but not the same Hentietta 
she went;—the glow, the hope, the flutter were ail 
over 3 she looked pale and wan, but attempting, as she 
enteied the 100m, to call up a smile, she failed, and 
bust into tears, 

Cecilia thiew her arms round hei neck, and tied to 
console her 5 but, happy to hide her fice in her bosom, 
she only gave the fieci indulgence to her grief, and rather 
melted than comfoited by her tendeiness, sobbed aloud. 

Cecilia too casily conjectmed the disappointment she 
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had met, to pain her by asking it ; she foibore even to 
gratify her own curiosity by questions that could not 
but lead to her mortification, and suffering her therefore 
to take her own time for what she had to ‘communicate, 
she hung over her in silence with the most patient pity, 

Henrietta was very sensible of thia kindness, though 
she knew not half ita merit: but it was a long time 
before she could articulate, for sobbing, that ai? Mr 
Delvile wanted, at last, was only to beg she would 
acquaint Migs Beverley, that he had done himself the 
honour of waiting upon he: with a message fiom Mrs 
Delvile. 

“Brom Mis Delvile?”? exclaimed Cecilia, all 

emotion in her tun, “good heaven! how much, then, 
have I been to blame? whee is he now where can 
I send to him?—tell me, my sweet Hemietta, this 
instant |”? 
* «Oh madam!’ cried Henrietta, busting into a 
fresh flood of tears, “how foolish have I been to open 
my silly heat to you !—he is come to pay his addiesses 
to you !——I am sure he is |”? 

No, no, no!” ctied Cecilia, ‘indeed he is not !—but 
I must, I ought to see bim,—-where, my love, ia he,?”’, 

“Tn the parlour,—waiting for an answer.—” 

Cecilia, who at any other time would have been pro« 
yoked at such a delay in the delivery of a message so 
important, felt now nothing but concern for Hemietta, 
whom she hastily kissed, but instantly, however, quitted, 
and hunied to Delvile, with expectations almost equally 
sanguine as those her poor friend but the moment before 
had crushed. 

“Oh now,” thought she, if at last Mis Delvile 
herself has relented, with what joy will I give up all 
teserve, all disguise, and fiankly avow the frithful 
affection of my heart |”? 

Delvile received her not with the eagerness with 
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which he had first addressed her; he looked extremely 
disturbed, and, even after her entrance, undetermined 
how to begin. 

She waited, however, his explanation in silence 3 
and, after an irresolute pause, he said, with a gravity 
not wholly free fiom resentment, “ I preaumed, madam, 
to wait upon you fiom the permission of my mother ; 
bat I believe I have obtained it so fate, that the in- 
fluence I hoped fiom it is past!” 

*T had no means, Sir,” answered she, chearfully, 
“to know that you came from her: I should else have 
received her commands without any hesitation.” 

*T would thank you for the honour you do her, 
were it Iess pointedly exclusive,, I have, however, no 
light of reproach! yet suffer me to ask, could you, 
madam, after such a patting, after a renunciation so 
absolute of all futine claim upon you, which though ex~ 
torted from me by duty, I was bound, having promised, 
to fulfil by piinciple,—could you imagine me so un- 
steady, so dishonourable, as to obtrude myself into your 
presence while that promise was still in force? ”” 

“T find,” cried Cecilia, in whom a sectet hope every 
moment grew stronger, “I have been too hasty 3 J did 
indeed believe Mis Delvile would never authorise such « 
visit ; but aa you have so much euipiised me, I have a 
light to yom pardon for a little doubt.’? 

“There spoke Miss Beverley!” cried Delvile, re- 
animating at this little apology, “ the same, the unaltered 
Miss Beveiley I hoped to find !—yet is she unaltered ? 
am I not too precipitate? and is the tale T have heard 
about Belfield a dream? an error? a falechood 2” 

«But that so quick a succession of quariela,”” anid 
Cecilia, half smiling, “vould be endless perplexity, I, now, 
wouldgbe affronted that you can ask me such a question.” 

«Fad I, indeed, though? it a question,” cried he, 1 
would not have asked it: but never for a moment did I 
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credit it, till the 1igour of your repulse alarmed me. 
You have condescended, now, to account for that, and 
Tam therefore encouraged to make known to you the 
purpose of my venturing this visit. Yet not with con« 
fidence shall I speak if, scarce even with hope !-—it is a 
purpose that is the offapring of despair,—? 

“One thing, Sir’? ciied Cecilia, who now became 
fiightened again, “Jet me say before you proceed ; if 
your purpose has not the sanction of Mrs Delvile, a9 
well as your visit, I would gladly be excused hearing it, 
since I shall most certainly refuse it.” 

«T would mention nothing,” answered he, “without 
her concurrence ; she has given it me: and my father 
himself has peimitted my picsent application.” 

“Good Heaven!’ cried Cecilia, «is it possible 1”? 
clasping her hands together in the eagerness of her sur~ 
prise and delight. 

“Is it possible {”? 1cpeated Delvile, with a look of 
rapture ; “ah Miss Beverley !-once my own Cecilia ! 
—do you, can you awish it possible 2”? 

* No, No!” cried she, while pleasure and expectation 
spatkled in her eyes, “1 wish nothing about it.—-Yet 
tell me how it has happencd,—I am curious,” added 
she, smiling, “ though not intereated in it.”? 

“What hope would this sweetness give me,” ciied 
he, “weie my scheme almost any other than it is !—-but 
you cannot,—no, it would be umeasonable,—it would 
be madness to expect your compliance !—~it is next Lo 
madness even in me to wish it,—but how shall a man 
who is desperate be prudent and civcumspect ?”? 

“Spare, spare yourself,” cricd the ingenuous Cecilia, 
“thia unnecessary pain !—you will find from me no 
unnecessary scruples,” . 

* You know not what you ‘say !—all noble as you are, 
the sacrifice I have to propose—-—” 

* Speak it,” cied she, “with confidence! apeak it 
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even with certainty of success! I will be wholly undis- 
guised, and openly, honestly own to you, that no pro- 
posal, no sacrifice can be mentioned, to which I will not 
instantly agiee, if first it‘has had the approbation of Mra 
Delvile.” 

Delvile’s gratitude and thanks for a concession never 
before so voluntaily made to him, interrupted for a 
while, even his power of explaining himself, And now, 
for the fist time, Cecilia’s sincerity was chearful, since 
now, for the fist time, it seemed opposed by no duty. 

When still, therefore, he hesitated, she heiself held 
out her hand to him, saying, what must I do more? 
must I offer this pledge to you?” 

“Bor my Jife would I not resign it!” ctied he, 
delightedly receiving it; “but oh, how soon will you 
withdraw it, when the only terms upon which I can 
hold it, are those of making it sign from itself its 
natuial light and inheritance ? ”” 

Cecilia, not comp: ehending him, only looked amazed, 
and he proceeded. 2 

“Can you, for my sake, make such a sacrifice as this? 
can you fora man who for yous is not permitted to 

ive up his name, give up youself the fortune of your 
late uncle ? consent to such settlements as I can make 
upon you from my own? pat with so splendid an 
income wholly and for-ever?—and with only your 
paternal £10,000 condescend to become mine, as if 
your uncle had never existed, and you had been Heiress 
td no other wealth?” 

This, indeed, was a stioke to Cecilia unequalled by 
any she had met, and more ciuel than any she could 
have in reserve. At the proposal of puting with her 
uncle’s fortune, which, desirable aa it was, had na yet 
heen only productive to her of misery, her heart, dia- 
interested, and wholly carelcas of money, was prompt to 
accede to the condition; but at the mention of her 
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paternal fortune, that fortune, of which, now, not the 
amallest vestige remained, horror scized all her faculties | 
she turned pale, she trembled, she involuntarily drew 
back her hand, and betrayed, by speechless agitation, the 
sudden agonics of her soul ! 

Delvile, struck by this evident dismay, instantly con- 
cluded his plan had disgusted her. He waited some 
minutes in anxious expectation of an answer, but find- 
ing hei silence continued while her emotion encreased, 
the deepest crimson dyed his face, and unable to check 
his chagrin, though not daring to confess his disappoint~ 
ment, he suddenly quitted her, and walked, in much 
disorder, about the room. But soon recovering some 
composure, from the assistance of pride, ‘ Pardon, 
madam,” he said, “a trial such as no man can be 
vindicated in making. I have indulged a romantic 
whim, which your better jadgment disapproves, and I 
receive but the mortification my presumption deserved.” 

“You know not then,” said Cecilia, in a faint 
voice, my inability to comply ?” 

Your ability or inability, I presume, are elective ?” 

Oh no!—my power ia Jost !——my fortune itself is 
gone!” 

“ Impossible! utterly impossible!” cried he with 
vehemence. 

« Oh that it were!—your father knows it but too well.”” 

«© My father!” 

« Did he, then, never hint it to you ?”” 

“Oh distraction!” cried Delvile, “ what honible 
confirmation is coming! ’? and again he walked away, 
as if wanting courage to hear her, 

Cecilia was too much shocked to force upon him her 
explanation ; but. presently retmning to her, he said, 
« you, only, could have made thia credible!” 

“« Had you, then, actually heard it?” 

Oh Thad head it as the moat infamous of falec~ 
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hoode! my heart swelled with indignation at ao villainous 
a calumay, and had it not come from my father, my 
resentment at it had been inveterate ! ” 

Alaa!’ cried Cecilia, “the fact is undeniable | yet 
the circumatances you may have heard with it, are 1 
doubt not exaggerated.” 

« [exaggerated indeed |” he answered ; “I waa told 
you had been sarptised concealed with Belfield in a 
back 100m, I was told that yom parental fortune was 
totally exhausted, and that dwing your minority you 
had been a dealer with Jews! I was told all thie by 
my father ;—you may believe I had else not easily been 
made hear it!” 

“« Yet thus far,” said she, “he told you but what is 
trae; though i 

«True !?? interrupted Delvile, with a start almost 
frantic. Oh never, then, was truth so scandalously 
wronged !—I denied the whole charge !—I disbelieved 
every aylluble!—I pledged my own honour to prove 
every aasertion false! ”” 

Generous Delvile!” ctied Cecilia, melting into 
tears, “this ig what I expected from you! and, believe 
me, a integrity my 1eliance had been similar |”? 

“Why does Miss Beverley weep?” ‘cried he, 
softened, and approaching her, “and why has she given 
me this alarm? these things must at least have been 
misrepresented, deign, then, to clear up a mystery in 
which suspense is torture |”? 

Cecilia, then, with what precision and clearness her 
agitation allowed her, related the whole history of her 
taking up the money of the Jew for Mr Harvel, and 
told, without reserve, the reason of her trying to abscond 
from his father at Mrs Belfield’s, Deivile listened to 
her account with almost an agony of attention, now 
admiring her conduct ; now resenting her ill usage ; now 
compassionating her Josses ; but thongh variously Inoved 
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by different parts, receiving from the whole the delight 
he most coyeted in the establishment of her innocence. 

Thanks and applause the warmest, both accompanied 
and followed her narration; and then, at her request, 
he related in return the several incidenta and circum~ 
stances to which he had owed the permission of thia 
vieit. 

He had meant immediately to have gone abroad ; but 
the indisposition of his mother made him unwilling ta 
leave the kingdom till her health seemed in a situation 
less precarious, That time, however, came not; the 
Winter advanced, and she grew evidently worse. He 
gave over, therefore, his design till the next Spring, 
when, if she were able, it was her desire to try the South 
of France for her recovery, whither he meant to conduct 
her. 

But, during his attendance upon her, the plan he had 
juat mentioned occtrred to him, and he considered how 
much greater would be his chance of happiness in 
marrying Cecilia with scarce any fortune at all, than in 
marrying another with the largest. He was convinced 
she was far other than expensive, or a lover of shew, 
and soon flattered himself she might be prevailed upon 
to concur with him, that in living together, though 
comparatively upon little, they should mutually be 
happier than in living asunder upon much, 

When he started this scheme to ‘his mother, she 
heard it with mingled admiration of hia disintercated- 
ness, and regret at its occasion : yet the loftiness of her 
own mind, her high personal value for Cecilia, her 
anxiety to see her son finally settled while she lived, 
lest his disappointment should keep him single from a 
Jasting disgust, joined to a dejection of spirits from an 
apprehension that her interference hac been cruel, all 
favoured his acheme, and foibid her resistance, She 
had often protested, in their former conflicts, that had 
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Cecilia been portionless, her objections had been less 
than to an estate so conditioned ; and that to give to 
her son a woman so exalted in herself, she would have 
conquered the mere opposition of interest, though that 
of family honour she held invincible. Delvile now 
called upon her to remember those words, and ever 
strict in fidelity, she still promised to abide by then. 

Ah! thought Cecilia, is virtue, then, as inconsistent 
as vice ? and can the same character be thus high-souled, 
thus nobly disinterested with regard to riches, whose 
pride is so natrow and so insurmountable, with respect 
to family prejudice ! 

Yet such a sacrifice fiom Cecilia herself, whose in- 
come intitled her to settlements the most splendid, Mrs 
Delvile thought scarcely to be solicited ; but as her son 
was conscious he gave up in expectation no Jess than 
she would give up in possession, he resolved upon mak 
ing the experiment, and fele an internal assuance of 
aucceas, 

This matter being finally settled with his mother, the 
harder task remained of vanquishing the father, by 
whom, and before whom the name of Cecilia was never 
mentioned, not even after his return from town, though 
loaded with imaginary charges against her. Myr Del- 
vile held it a diminution of his own in the horfour of 
his son, to stippose he wanted still fiesh motives for 
redigning her. He kept, therefore, to himself the ill 
opinion he biought down, as a resource in case of 
danger, but a resource he disdained to make use of, 
uoless driven to it by-absolute necessity, , 

But, at the new proposal of his son, the accusution 
held in reserve broke outs he called Cecilia a dabler 
with Jewa, and said she had been so from the time of 
her uncle's death; he charged her with the grosseat 
general extravagance, to which he added a most in 
sidious attack upon her character, drawn from her visite 
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at Belfield’s of Jong standing, as well as the paiticular 
ume when he had himself surprised he: concealed with 
the young man in a back parlour: and he asserted, that 
most of the luge sums she was continually taking up 
from her fortune, weie lavished without sciuple upon 
this dangetous and impioper favomite. 

Delvile had heard this accusation with a rage scarce 
restiained fiom violence ; confident in her innocence, 
he boldly pronounced the whole a forgery, and de- 
muanded the author of such cruel defamation. Mr 
Delvile, much offended, refused to name any authority, 
but consented, with an air of tiiumph, to abide by the 
effect of his own proposal, and gave him a supercilious 
promise no longer to oppose the marriage, if the terms 
he meant to offer to Miss Beverley, of renouncing her 
uncle’s estate, and producing her ther’ fortune, were 
accepted, 

© little did I credit,” said Delvile in conclusion, 
“that he knew indeed so well this last condition was 
impracticable! his assertions were without proof; I 
thought them prejudiced suimises; and I came in the 
fall hope I should convict him of his eor. My 
mother, too, who warmly and even angrily defended 
you, was as fiimly satisfied as myself that the whole 
was A mistake, and that enquiry would prove your 
fortune as undiminished as your purity. How will she 
be shocked at the tale I “have now to unfold! how 
irritated at your injuics from Harel! how grieved 
that your own too great benevolence should be pro- 
ductive of such black aspeisions upon your chatacter ! 7” 

“TJ have been,” cried Cecilia, “ too facile and too 
unguarded ; yet always, at the moment, I seemed but 
guided by common humanity. I have ever thought 
myaclf secure of more wealth than I could require, and 
regarded the want of money as an evil from which I 
was unavoidably exempted. My own fortune, there- 
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fore, appeated to me of small consequence, while the 
revenue of my uncle insmed me peipetual prosperity, - 
Oh. had I foreseen this moment |” ; 

Would you, then, have listened to my romantic 
proposal ?”” 

Would I have listened ?. 
plainly I could not have hesitated 

«Oh yet, then, most gencious of human beings, yet 
then be mine! By our own ceconomy we will pay off 
our mortgages ; by living a while abroad, we will clear 
all our estates ; I will still keep the name to which my 
family is bigotted, and my gratitude for your compliance 
shall make you forget what you lose by it!” 

"Speak ‘not to me such words!”? cried Cecilia,: 
hastily ising; “ your fiiends will not listen to them, 
neither, therefore, must I,” 

« My friends,” cried he with eneigy, “ae hence~ 
foith out of the question: my father’s concunence 
with a proposal he neq you had not power to giant, 
was in fact a mere permission to insult yon; for if, 
instead of dark charges, he had given any authouity for 

out losses, I had myself spaied you the shock you 
ave so undeselyedly received fiom heating it—But 
to consent toa plan which cou/d not be accepted !-—to 
make me a tool to offer indignity to Mias Beverley! 
~—-—He has released me from his power by go e:ioncous 
an exertion of it, and my own honour has a claim to 
which his commands must give place, ‘That honour 
binds me to Miss Beverley as for aly as my admiration, 
and no voice but her own shall determine my fatwe 
destiny.”* 

«Phat voice, then,” said Cecilia, * again sefels you 
to your mother, Mr Delvile, indeed, has not treated 
me kindly 5 and this last mock concession was unneces~ 
sary cruelty ; but Mrs Delvile meits my utmost 
respect, and I will listen to nothing which has not her 
previous sanction.” 
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“« But will her sanction be sufficient? and may I 
hope, in obtaining it, the security of yous?” 

* When I have said I will hear nothing without it, 
may you not almost infer——— T will refuse nothing 
with it!” ‘ 

The acknowledgments he would now have poured 
forth, Cecilia would not hear, telling him, with some 
gaiety, they were yet unauthorized by Mre Delvile. 
She insisted upon his leaving her immediately, and 
never again returning, without his mother’s express 
approbation. With regard to his father, she left him 
totally to his own inclination ; she had received from 
him nothing but pride and incivility, and determined to 
shew publicly her superior respect for Mrs Delvile, by 
whose discretion and decision she was content to abide, 

« Will you not, then, fiom time to time,” cried Del- 
vile, “ suffer me to consult with you ?”? 

«No, no,” answered she, “do not ask it! I have 
never been insincere with you, never but from motives 
not to be overcome, reserved even for a moment; I 
have told you I will put every thing into the power of 
Mrs Delvile, but I will not a second time risk my peace 
by any action unknown to her,” 

Delvile gratefully acknowledged her goodness, and 
plomised to require nothing more. He then obeyed 
her by taking leave, eager himself to put an end to thig 
new uncertainty, and supplicating only that her good 
wishes might follow his enterprise. 

And thus, again, was wholly broken the tranquility 
of Cecilia; new hopes, however faint, awakened all her 
affections, and atrong fears, but too reasonable, intera 
rupted her repose. Her destiny, once more, waa as 
undecided as ever, and the expectations she had crushed, 
retook possession of her heart, 

‘Che suspicions she had conceived of Mr Monckton 
again occurred to her ; though unable to ascertain and 
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unwilling to believe them, she tried to drive them from 
her thoughts. She lamented, however, with bicternees, 
her unfortunate connexion with Mr Harrel, whose un- 
worthy impositions upon her kindness of temper and 
generosity, now proved to her an evil far more serious 
and extensive, than in the midst of her repugnance to 
them she had ever apprehended. 


—o——— 


Chapter tr 
A SUSPENSF. 


ELVILE had been gone but a short time, before 
Hemietta, hei eyes still 1ed, though no longer 
atreaming, opened the patlour door, and asked 

if she might come in? 

Cecilia wished to be alone, yet could not refuse her. 

«Well, madam,” ciied she, with a forced amile, and 
constrained air of bravery, * did not I guess right?” 

“In what?” said Cecilia, unwilling to understand 
hei. 

«In what I said would happen?—I am sure you 
know what I mean.” 

Cecilia, extremely embarrassed, made no answer s 
she much regretted the circumstances which had pre- 
vented an earlier communication, and was uncertain 
whether, now, it would prove most kind or most cruel 
to acquaint her with what was in agitation, which, 
should it terminate in nothing, was unnecessarily wound- 
ing her delicacy for the openness of her confidence, and 
which, however serviceable it might prove to her in the 
end, was in the means so rough and piercing ahe felt the 
utmost repugnance to the experiment, 

* «You think me, madam, too free,” said Henrietta, 
“in asking such # question ; and indeed your kindneag 
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has been so gieat, it may well make me forget myself; 
but if it does, I am aure I deserve you should send me 
home directly, and then there is not much fear I shall 
soon be biought to my senses |” 

“No, my dear Henrietta, I can never think you too 
free ; I have told you already every thing I thought 
you would have pleaame in hearing ; whatever I have 
concealed, I have been fearful would only pain you.” 

“1 have deserved, madam,” said she, with spit, 
* to be pained, for I have behaved with the folly of a 
baby. Iam very angry with myself indeed! “I was 
old cnough to have known better,~-and T ought to 
have been wise enough.” 

“ You must then be angry with yourself, next,”? said 
Cecilia, anxious to re-encourage her, « for all the love 
that I bear you; since to your openness and frankness 
it waa entirely owing.” 

“ But there ave some things that people should not 
be frank in; however, I am only come now to be 
you will tell me, madam, when it is to be ;—and don’t 
think I ask out of nothing but curiosity, fo. T have a 
very great reason for it indeed.” 

“What be, my dear Henrietta ?—you are very rapid 
in your ideas! ”” 

«T will tell you, madam, what my reason is; I shall 
go away to my own home,—and so I would if it were 
ten times a worse home than it ig!—— juat exactly the 
day before. Because afterwards I chall never like to 
look that gentleman in the face,—never, never |—for 
maried ladiea I know aie not to be tiusted |”? 

Be not apprehensive you haye no occrsion. What- 
ever may be my fate, I will never be so treacherous as 
to betay my beloved Hentictta to any body,” 

“May I ask you, madam, one question ?”” 

“« Certainly.” 

«Why did all thia never happen before ?”” 
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“Indeed,” cried Cecilia, much distressed, “I know 
not that it will happen now.”” 

“Why what, dear madam, can hinder it ?”” 

“ A thousand, thousand things! nothing can be leas 
aecure.”? 

« And then I am atill as much puzzled as ever, I 
heard, a good while ago, and we all heaid that it was to 
be; and I thought that it was no wonder, I am sure, 
for I used often to think it was just what waa most 
likely ; but afterwards we heard it was no auch thing, 
and fiom that moment I always believed there had been 
nothing at all in it.” 

“T must speak to you, I find, with sinceiity; my 
affairs have long been in stiange peiplexity: I have not 
known myself what to expect; one day has perpetually 
reversed the prospect of another, and my mind has been 
in a state of unceitainty and disorder, that has kept it -- 
that still keeps it fiom comfort and fiom rest |” 

‘This surprises me indeed, madam! I thought you 
were all happiness! but T was sure you deserved it, and 
T thought you had it for that reward. And this has 
been the thing that has made me behave so wrong ; for 
I took it into my head I might tell you every thing, 
because I concluded it could be nothing to you; for if 
areat people loved one another, I always supposed they 
married disectly ; poor people, indeed, must stay till 
they me able to settle; but what in the whole wold, 
thought I, if they like one another, should hinder such a 
rich lady as Mies Beverley fiom manying such a rich 
fentleman at once?” 

Cecilia now, finding there was no longe: any chance for 
concealment, thought it better to give the poor Henrietta 
at least the gratification of umeseryed confidence, which 
might somewhat sooth her uneasinesa by proving her 
reliance in her faith, She frankly, therefore, confessed 
to her the whole of her situation, THemiietta wept at 
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the recital with bitterness, thought Mr Delvile a 
manater, and Mre Delvile herself ecavee haman 5 pitied 
Cecilia with unaffected tenderness, and wondered that 
the pergon could exist who had the heart to give prief 
to young Delvile! She thanked her most gratefully 
for reposing such trust in her; and Cecilin made use of 
this opportunity, to enforce the reckey of her atruggling 
more seriously to recoyer her indiffeyency. 

She promised she would not fail ; And forbore steadily 
from that time to name Delvile an} more: but the 
depreasion of fer apirite shewed she\ had anffered a 
disappointment auch ag astonished even Cecilia, Though 
modest and humble, she had conceived Nopcs the most 
romantic, and though she denied, even to herself, any 
expectations from Delvile, she ‘involuntatily nourished 
them with the most sanguine simplicity. (T’o compose 
and to strengthen her became the whol@ business of 
Cecilia; who, dusing her present suspense, Gould find no 
other employment in which she could take any interest 

Mr Monckton, to whom nothing was unknown that 
1elated to Cecilia, was soon informed of Defvile’s visit, 
and hastened in the utmast alarm, to learn) ite event, 
She had now Jost all the pleasure she hadl formerly 
derived from confiding in him, but though fiverse and 
confused, could not withstand his enquiries. 

Unlike the tender Henrietta’s was his disajpointment 
at this relation, and his rage at such repeated) trials was 
almost more than he could curb, He spayed neither 
the Delviles for their insolence of mutability jn rejectin, 
ar seeking her at their pleasure, nor hersdlf for het 
easiness of submission in being thua the dupe of their 
caprices. The aubject was difficult for Ceciltta to dilate 
upon 3 she wished to clear, as he deserved, Djelvile him- 
sclf from any share in the censure, and she felt hurt and 
offended at the charge of her own improper{ readiness 5 
yet shame and pride united in preventing muh vindica- 
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tion of either, and she heard almost in silence what with 
pain she bore to hear at all. 

He ‘now saw, with inexpressible distubance, that 
whatever was his power to make her uneasy, he had 
none to make her retract, and that the conditional 
promise she had given Delvile to be wholly governed by 
his mother, she was firm in regarding to be as sacred as 
one made at the altar. 

Perceiving this, he dared trust his temper swith no fur- 
ther debate ; he assumed a momentary calmness for the 
puipose of taking leave of her, and with pretended good 
wishes for her happiness, whatever might be her deter~ 
mination, he stifled the reproaches with which his whole 
heart was swelling, and precipitately left her. 

Cecilia, affected by his earnestness, yet perplexed in 
all her opinions, was glad to be relieved from uscless 
exhortations, and not sorry, in her present uncertainty, 
that his visit was not repeated. 

She neither saw nor heard from Delvile for a week, 
and augured nothing but evil fiom such delay. The 
following letter then came by the post. 


To Miss Beverley. 
April 2d, 1780. 


T must write without comments, for I dae not trust 
myself with making any ; I must write without any 
beginning address, for I know not how you will per- 
mit me to addiess you. 

I have lived, a life of tumult since Inst compelled 
to leave you, and when it may subside, I am atill in 
utter ignetrance, . 

The aafecting account of the losses you have suffered 
through your beneficence to the Harrels, and the ex- 
planatory one of the calumnics you have sustained from 
yaur kindness to the Belfields, F related with the plain- 
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nese which alone [ thought necessary to make then 
felt. 1 then told the high honow' I had received, in 
meeting with no other repulse to my proposal, than was 
owing to an inability to accede to ity and informed my 
mother of the condescending powers with which you 
had invested hei. In conclusion T mentioned my new 
schenie, and firmly, before I would listen to any oppo+ 
sition, I declared that though wholly to thei: decision I 
left the relinquishing my own name or your fortune, T 
was not only by your generosity mare inteinally youra 
than ever, but that since again 1 had ventured, and with 
permission to apply to you, I should hold myself hence 
forward unalterably engaged to you. 

And 80 I do, and so I shall! nor, after a tenowal go 
public, will any prohibition but yours have force to heep 
me from throwing myself at your Feet, 

My father’s answer I will not mentions Iwould I could. 
forget it! bis pejudices are irremediable, his resolutions 
are inflexible, ho ot what has worked him into an 
animosity so irreclaimable, I cannot conjecture, nor will 
he tell ; but something darkly mysterious has part in his 
wrath and his injustice, 

My mother was much affected by your reference to 
heveelf Words of the aweetest praise broke repeatedly 
from her ; no other such womun, she said, existed ; no 
other such instance could be found of fidelity 80 exalted | 
her son must have no heat but for low and mercenary 
selfishness, if, after a poof of regaid sa unexiimnpled, he 
could bear to live without her! Oh how ditt such a 
sentence from lips so highly reverenced, unimat¢, delight, 
confim, and oblige me at once! 

The displeasure of my father at this declarjtion was 
dreadful 5 his charges, always as impobable as finjurious, 
now beeame too horible for my cara s he dysbelieved 
you had taken up the money for Harel, he discredited 
that you visited the Belfields for Henietta: passion not 
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merely banished his justice, but clouded his reason, and 
1 soon Jefi the 100m, that at least I might not hear the 
aspersions he forbid me to answer, : 

T left not, howevei, your fame to a weak champion : 
my mother defended it with all the spirit of tuth, and 
all the confidence of similar vitue! yet they pated 
without conviction, and so mutually irritated with each 
other, that they agreed to mect no more. 

This was too terrible! and I instantly consolidated 
my tesentment to my father, and my gratitude to my 
mother, into concessions and supplications to both ; [ 
could not, however, succeed ; my mother was deeply 
offended, my father was steinly inexorable : nor here 
reats the evil of their dissention, for the violence of the 
conflict has occasioned a 1eturn more alarming than ever 
of the illness of my mother, 

All her faith in her recovery is now built upon going 
ubroad ; she is carnest to set off immediately ; but Dr 
LLyster has advised her to make London in her way, and 
have a consultation of physicians before she departs. 

‘To this she has agreed ; and we are now upon the 
road thither. 

Such is, at present, the melancholy state of my affairs. 
My mother advised me to write forgive me, therefore, 
that I waited not something more decisive to say. I 
could prevail upon neither pmty to meet before the 
journey ; nor could I draw from my father the base fatni~ 
cator of the calumnies by which he has been thus abused. 

Unhappily, I have nothing more to add: and whether 
intelligence, such as this, or tatal suspense, would be 
Jeast irksome, I know not. If my mother beas her 
jouncy tolerably well, I have yet one more effort fo 
make; and of that the success or the fajlure will be 
inatantly communicated to Miss Beverley, by her 
eternally devoted, but half distracted . 

Moartimir Detynue 
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Scarcely could Cecilin herself decide whether this 
comfortless letter or none at all were preferable. ‘The 
implacability of Mr Delvile was shocking, but his 
slandering her character was still more intolerable ;_ yet 
the praises of the mother, and her generous vindication, 
joined to the invariable reliance of Delvile upon her 
innocence, conferred upon her an honour that offered 
tome alleviation, 

The mention of a fabricator again brought Mr 
Monckton to her mind, and not all her unwillingness 
to think him capable of such treachery, could now root 
out her suspicions. Delvile’s temper, however, she 
kuew was too impetuous to be trusted with this con- 
jectuie, ind her fear of committing injustice being thus 
seconded by pitdence, she determined to keep to her- 
self doubts that could not without danger be divulged. 

She communicated briefly to Henrietta, who looked 
her earnest curiosity, the continuance of her suspense 5 
and to her own fate Henrietta became somewhat more 
reconciled, when she saw that no station in life rendered 
happiness certain or permanent. 


——0-—_—. 


Chapter x, 
A RELATION. 


NOTHER week past still without any further 
intelligence. Cecilia was then summoned to 
the parlour, and to Delvile himself 

He looked hurried and anxious; yet the glow of 
his face, and the animation of his eyes, immediately 
declared he at least came not to take leave of |her. 

“Can you forgive,” cried he, “the dismal and 
unsatisfactory letter £ wrote you? I would npt disobey 
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you twice in the same manner, and I could not till now 
have written in any other.’? : 

“The consultation with the physicians, then,” said 
Cecilia, ‘is over??? 

“ Alas, yes; and the result is moat alarming ; they 
all agree my mother is in a dangerous way, and they 
rather forbear to oppose, than advise her going abroad : 
but upon that she is earnestly bent, and intends to set 
out without delay. I shall return to her, therefore, 
with all speed, and mean not to take any rest till I haye 
acen her,” 

Cecilia expressed with tenderness her sorrow for Mrs 
Delvile: nor were her looks illiberal in including her 
son in her concern. 

«TJ must hasten,” he cried, to the credentials by 
which I am authorised for coming, and I nyust hasten 
to prove if Miss Beverley has not flattered my mother 
in her appeal.” 

He then informed her that Mrs Delvile, appre- 
hensive for herself, and softened for him by the con- 
fession of her danger, which she had extorted from her 
physicians, had tenderly resolved upon making one final 
effort for his happiness, and ill and impatient as she 
was, upon deferring her journey to wait its effect. 

Generously, therefore, giving up her own resentment, 
she wrote to Mr Delvile in terms of peace and. kind- 
ness, lamenting their late dissention, and ardently ex~ 
preening her desire to be reconciled to him before she 
eft England. She told him the uncertainty of her re~ 
covery which had been acknowledged by her physicians, 
who had declared a calmer mind was more essential 
to her than a purer aire She then added, that such 
serenity was aly to be given her, by the removal of 
her anxiety at the comfoitless state of her son. She 
begged him, therefore, to make known the author of 
Miss Beverley’s defamation, assuring him, that upon 
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enquiry, he would find her character and her fame as 
unanllied as his own; and stongly representing, that 
afler the sactifice to which she had consented, thelr 
son wonld be utterly dishonomable in thinking of any 
other connexion, She then to this reasoning joined 
the most canest supplication, protesting, in her present 
disordered state of health, her life might pay the for+ 
feiture of her continual uneasiness, 

*T held out,” she concluded, “while his personal 
dignity, and the honour of his name and family were 
endangered; but where interest alone is concerned, 
and that interest is combated by the peace of his mind, 
and the dclicacy of his word, my opposition is at an 
end. And though our extensive and well fonnded 
views for a splendid alliance are abolished, you will 
agree with me hereafter, upon a closer inapection, that 
the object for whom he relinquishes them, offers in 
herself the noblest reparation.”? Z 

Cecilia felt gratified, humbled, animated and depressed 
at once by this letter, of which Delvile brought her a 
copy. And what,” cried she, « was the answer?” 

“TI cannot in decency,” he replied, “ apeak my 
opinion of it: read it yourself,—and let me hear 
yours.” 


‘Lo the Honourable Mrs Delvile. 


Your extraordinary letter, madam, has extremely 
suprised me. 1 had been willing to hope the affair 
over from the time my disapprobation of it was formally 
announced. {am soriy you ate so much indisposed, 
but I caynot conclude ‘your health would be restored 
by my acceding to a plan so derogatory to my house. I 
disapprove it upon every account, not only of the name 
and the fortune, but the lady herself. I have reasone 
more important than those I assign, but they are such 
as I am bound in honour net to mention. After such 
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a declaration, nobody, I presume, will affront me by 
asking them. Her defence you have only from herself, 
her accusation I have received from authority less 
partial, I command, therefore, that my son, upan pain 
of my eternal displeasure, may never speak to me on 
the subject again, and I hope, madam, from you the 
same complaisance ‘to my request. I cannot explain 
myself further, nor is it necessary; it is no news, I 
flatter myself, to Mortimer Delvile or his mother, that 
I do nothing withont season, and I believe nothing 
upon slight grounds, 


A few cold compliments concerning her journey, and 
the re-establishment of her health, concluded the Setter. 

Cecilia, having read, hastily returned it, and indig- 
nantly said, “ My opinion, Sir, upon this letter, must 
aarely be yours ; that we had done wiser, long since, to 
have spared your mother and ourselves, those vain and 
fruitless conflicts which we ought better to have foic- 
seen were liable to such a conclusion. Now, at least, 
Jet them be ended, and let us not pursue disgrace wil- 
fully, after, suffering from it with so much rigour 
involuntaiily.”” 

“O no,” cried Delvile, « rather let us now spurn it 
for ever! those conflicts must indeed be ended, but 
not by a sepatation still more bitter than all of them.” 

He then told hei, that his mother, highly offended 
to observe by the extreme coldness of this letter, the 
rancour he still nourished for the contest preceding her 
leaving him, no longer now refused even her separate 
consent, for a measure which she thought her son 
absalutely engaged to rake. 

“Good heaven!” cried Cecilia, much amazed, 
* this from Mrs Delvile !--a separate consent } ?~— 

She has always maintained,” he answeted, “an 
independent mind, always judged for hereclf, and re- 
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fused all other arbitration: when so impetuously she 
parted us, my father’s will happened to be her’s, and 
thence their concurrence: my father, of a temper im 
moveable and stern, retains stubbornly the. prejudices 
which once have taken posscasion of him; my mother, 
generous as fiery, and noble as prond, is open to con- 
viction, and no sooner convinced, than ingenuoue ,in 
acknowledging it: and thence their digsention. From 
my father I may hope forgiveness, but must never 
expect conceasion ; from my mother I may hope all she 
ought to giant, for pardon but her yehemence,—and 
she has every great quality that can dignify human 
nature |”? : 

Cecilia, whose affection and ieverence for Mis 
Delvile were unfeigned, and who loved in her son this 
filial enthusiasm, eadily concurred with him ia praising 
her, and sincerely esteemed her the first among women. 

« Now, then,” cried he, with earnestness, “ now is the 
time when your generous admiration of her is pat to the 
teat 5 see what she writes to you ;—she has left to me 
all explanation: but I insisted upon some credential, 
lest you should believe I only owed her concurrence to 
a happy dieam.” 

Cecilia in much trepidation took the letter, and 
hastily ran it over. 


To Miss Beverley. 


Misery, my sweet young friend, has long been busy 
with us all; much have we owed to the clash of differ~ 
ent interests, much to that rapacity which to enjoy any 
thing, demands every thing, and much to that general 
perverseness which fubours to place happiness in what is 
with-held, ‘Thus do we struggle an till we can atruggle 
no longer; the felicity with which we trifle, at best is 
but temporary ; and before 1cason and reflection shew 
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ite value, sickness and solrow are commonly become 
stationary. 

Be it yours, my love, and my son’s, to piofit by the 
experience, while you pity the errors, of the many who 
illustrate this truth, Your mutual partiality has been 
mutually unfortunate, and must always continue so for 
the interesta of both: but how blind ia it to wait, in 
our own peculiar lots, for that perfection of enjoyment 
we can all see wanting in the lot of others!’ My 
expectations for my son had “ outstepped the modesty 
of” probability. t looked for tank and high bith, 
with the fortune of Cecilia, and Cecilia’s rate character, 
Alas! a new constellation in the heavens might as 
rationally have been looked for ! 

My extravagance, however, has been all for his 
felicity, dearer to me than life,—dearer to me than all 
things but his own honour! Let us but save that, and 
then let wealth, ambition, interest, grandeur and pride, 
since they cannot constitute his happiness, be removed 
from destroying it. I will no longer play the tyrant 
that, weighing good and evil by my own feelings and 
opinions, insists upon his acting by the notions I have 
formed, whatever misery they may bing him by oppos+ 
ing all his own. 

I leave the kingdom with little reason to expect I 
shall return to it; I leave it Oh blindness of 
vanity and passion !—from the effect of that violence 
with which so lately I opposed what now I am content 
to advance! But the extraordinary resignation to which 
you have agreed, shews your heart so wholly my son’s, 
and so even¢more than worthy the whole possession of 
hia, that it reflects upon him an honour move bright and 
mate alluting, than any the most illustrious other 
alliance could now confer. 

1 would fain sec you cre I go, lest I should see you 
no more ; fain ratify by word of mouth the consent that 
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by word of mouth I 20 absolutely refused! I know not, 
how to come to Suffolk,—ia it not possible you can 

come to London? I am told you leave to me the 

arbitration of your fate,—in giving you to my son, I - 
best shew my sense of auch an honour. 

Hasten then, my love, to town, that I may sec you 
once more! wait no longer a concurrence thus unjust) 
with-held, but hasten, that I_ may bless the daughter 
have so often wished to own! that I may entreat her 
forgivencas for al! the pain I have occasioned her, and 
committing to her charge the future happiness of my 
son, fold to my maternal heat the two objects moat 
dear to it! Avuausta Denvine, 

Cecilia wept over this letter with tenderness, grief 
and alarm; but declaied, had it even summoned her to 
follow her abroad, she could not, after reading it, have 
hesitated in complying, 

“Q now, then,” cried Delvile, “Jet our long sus. 
penses end! hear me with the candour ; my mother 
has already listened to me—be mine, my ecilia, at 
once,—and force me not, by eternal scruples, to risk 
another sepaation,” 

“Good heaven, Sir!” cried Cecilia, stating, ‘in 
such a state as Mrs Delvile thinks herself, would’ you 
have her jomney delayed ?”” 

«No, not a moment ! I would but ensure you mine, 
and go with her all over the world!” 

« Wild and impossible |—and what is to be done with 
Mr Delvile ?”? : 

“Tt is on his account wholly I am thna earncatly 
precipitate. If I do not by an immediate marriage 
prevent his fin ther inte ference, all T have already suffered 
may again be repeated, and eome fiesh contest with my 
mother may ocension another relapse.” 

Cecilia, who now understood him, ardently protested 
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she would not listen for a moment to any clandestine 
expedient. 

Te besought her to be patient; and then anxiously 
represented to her their peculiar situation, All 
application to his father he was peremptoiily forbid 
making, all efforts to remove his prejudices their im- 
penetrable mystery prevented ; a public marriage, there~ 
fore, with such obstacles, would almost irritate him to 
pluenzy, by its dating defiance of his prohibition and 
authority, 

“ Alas!’ exclaimed Cecilia, “we can never do 
right but in parting |” 

«Say it not,” cried he, “I conjure you! we shall 
-Yet live, I hope, to prove the contrary.”” 

“ And can you, then,” cried she, reproachfully, 
“Oh Mr Delvile! can you again urge me to enter your 
family in secret 2”? 

“T grieve, indeed,”* he answered, “that your goad~ 
nega should so severely be tied ; yet did you not con- 
descend to commit the arbitration to my mother?” 

«True; and I thought her approbation would 
secure oy Rlaeas of mind; but how could I have 
expected Mrs Delvile’s consent to auch a scheme ! 7? 

‘She has merely accorded it from a certainty there 
is no other resource, Believe me, therefore, my whole 
hope rests upon your present compliance. My father, T 
am certain, by his letter, will now hear neither petition 
nor defence 5 on the contrary, he will only entage at 
the temetity of offering to confute him. But when he 
knows you are his daughter, Ais honour will then be con- 
cerned in yours, and it will be as much his desire to 
have it cleared, as it ie now to have it conaured,”’ 

« Wait at least your return, and let ue try what can 
be done with him,” 

Oh why,” cried Delvile, with much earnestness, 
« must I linger out month after month in this wretched 
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uncertainty! IF I wait Iam undone! my father, by 
the orders I must unavoidably leave, will discover the 
prepmations making without his consent, and he will 
work upon you in my absence, and compel you to give 
me up!” 

* Are you suc,” said she, half amiling, “he would 
have so much power??? 

*T am but too sue, that the least intimation, in his 
piesent itiitable state of mind, reaching him of my 
intentions, would make him not sciuple, in his fury, 
plonowncing some malediction upon my disobedience 
that either of us, I must own, could tranguilly 
distegard.”” 

This was an argument that came home to Cecilia, 
whose deliberation upon it, though silent, was evidently 
not unfavouable. 

He then told her that with respect to settlements, he 
would instantly have a bond drawn up, similar to that 
prepared for their former intended union, which should 
be properly signed and sealed, and by which he would 
engage himself to make, upon coming to his estate, 
the same settlement upon her that was made upon his 
mother. 

“And as, instead of keeping up three houses,” he 
continued, “in the manner my father does at present, I 
mean to put my whole estate out fo aurse, while we 
reside for a while abroad, or in the country, £ doubt not 
but in a very few years we shall be as rich and as easy 
as we shall desire.” 

He told her, also, of his well-founded expectations 
from the Relationa alieady mentioned ; which the con+ 
enrrence of hia mother with his marriage would thence 
forward secme to him, 

He then, with more coherence, stated his plan at 
large. Ele puiposed, without losing a moment, to 
retin to London 3 he conjured her, ip the name of hig 
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mother, to set out herself early the next day, that the 
following evening might be dedicated wholly to Mia 
Delvile: through her intercession he might then hope 
Cecilia’s compliance, and every thing on the moining 
after ehould be piepdred for their union. The long- 
desiied ceremony over, he would instantly ride post to 
his father, and pay him, at least, the respect of being 
the first to communicate it. He would then attend 
his mother to the Continent, and leave the arrangement 
of everything to his retun. “Still, therefore, as a 
single man,” he continued, “I mean to make the 
journey, and I shall take cate, by the time I return, to 
have all things in readiness for claiming my sweet Buide, 
Tell me, then, now, if you can ieasonably oppose this 
plan??? 

d “Indeed,” said Cecilia, after some hesitation, «1 
cannot see the necessity of such violent precipitancy.’”” 

* Do you hot try me too much,” cried Delvile im- 
patiently, to talk now of precipitancy! after such 
painful waiting, such wearisome expectation! I ask 
you not to involve your own affairs in confusion by 
accompanying me abroad; sweet to me as would be 
such an indulgence, I would not make a run-away of 
you in the opinion of the world. All I wish is the 
sceret ceitainty I cannot be 1obbed of you, that no cruel 
machinations may again work our separation, that you 
aye mine, unalterably mine, beyond the power of caprice,, 
or ill fortune.”” 

Cecilia made no answer; tortwed with inresolution, 
she knew not upon what to determine, 

«We might then, according to the favour or dis- 
pleasuwe of my father, settle wholly abroad for the 
ptesent, or occasionally visit him in England; my 
mother would be always and openly our fiiend.. Oh 
be firm, then, I conjule you, to the promise you have 
given her, and deign to be mine on the conditions she 
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preacribes, She will be bound to you for ever by so 
generous a concession, and even her health may be 
restoyed by the cessation of her anxietics, With anch 
a wife, such a mother, what will be wanting for me / 
Could I lament not being richer, I must be rapacious 
indeed {—Speak, then, my Cecilia! selieve me fiom 
the agony of this eternal uncertainty, and tell me your 
word ig invatiable as your honour, and tell me my 
mother gives not her sanction in vain ! *? 

Cecilia sighed deeply, but, after some hesitation, said, 
“TJ little knew what I had promised, nor know I now 
what to perform !—there must ever, I find, be some 
check to human happiness! yet, since upon these terme, 
Mrs Delvile heraclf is content to wish me of her 
family—”? 

She stopt; but, urged carnestly by Delvile, added 
“T must not, I think, withdiaw the powers with which 
T entrusted her.’? 

Delvile, grateful anc enchanted, now forgot’ hia haste 
and his business, and Jost every wish but Lo re-animate 
her spirits; she compelled him, however, to leave her, 
that his visit might less be wondered at, and sent by 
him a message to Mrs Delvile, that, tea relying 
upon her wisdom, she implicitly submitted to her 
decree. 

an ) ere 


Chapter x), 
AN INTERPRIST, 


ECILIA now had no time for afterthoughte or 
anxions repentance, since notwithstanding the 
huity of her spirita, and the confusion of her 

mind, she had too much real business, to yield to pensive 
indulgence, 
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Averse to all falsehood, she invented none upon this 
occasion ; she merely told her guests she was summoned 
to London upon an affair of importance ; and though 
she saw their cuiiosity, not being at liberty to satisfy it 
with the truth, she attempted not to appease it by fiction, 
but quietly left it to its common fare, conjecture. She 
would gladly have made Henrietta the companion of 
her journey, but Heniietta was the last to whom that 
journey could give pleasuie, She only, theiefore, took 
her maid in the chaise, and, attended by one servant on 
horseback, at six o’clock the next morning, she quitted 
her mansion, to enter into an engagement by which soon 
she was to 1esign it for ever, 

Disinter ested as she was, she considered her situation 
as peculiarly peiverse, that ftom the time of he: coming 
to a fortune which most otheis regarded aa enviable, she 
had been a stranger to peace, a fruitless seeker of happi- 
ness, a dupe to the fraudulent, and a prey to the needy ! 
the little comfort she had received, had been metely 
from dispensing it, and now only had she any chance 
of being happy herself, when upon the point of re- 
linquishin; wie all others built their happiness upon 
obtaining 

These 1eflectiona only gave way to others still more 
disagreeable ; she was now a second time engaged in a 
transaction she could not approve, and suffering the 
whole peace of her future life to hang upon an action 
dak, private and imprudent: an action by which the 
liberal kindness of her late uncle would be annulled, by 
which the father of her intended husband would be cis~ 
obeyed, and which already, in a similar instance, had 
brought her to affliction and disgiace. ‘These melan~ 
choly thoughts haunted her during the whole jouney, 
and though the assurance of Mrs Delvile’s appiobation 
was some relief to her uneasiness, she involuntmily pre« 
pared herself for meeting new moitificutions, and wee 
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torniented with an-apprehension that thie eccond attempt 
smuide her merit theme - . ne ee 
She drove immediately, by the previous ‘direction of 
“Delvile, to a lodging-house in Albemarle Street, which 
~he- hid’ taken care-to hive prepared ‘for her reception. 
She then sent for a chair, and went to: Mra Delvile’s. 
Her being seen by the seryants of that. house was: not 
very important, as their master was soon to be acquainted 
with the real motive of her journey. ney 
She waa shewn into a parlour, while Mrs Delvile 
was informed of her arrival, and there’ flown toby. 
: Delvile with the most grateful eagerness, Yet she saw 
in bia countenance that all was not well, and heard upon 
enquiry that his mother was considerably worse. 
"Extremely shocked by this intelligence,’ she already 
began to lament her unfortunate ‘enterprise, ”’ Delyile 
struggled, by exerting his own spirits, to. restore ‘hers,. 
but forced. gaiety is never exhilarating ; and, full of care’ 
and anxiety, he was ill able to appear sprightly and 
easy. : 
They were soon summoned upstairs into the apart- 
ment of Mrs Delvile, who was lying upon a couch, 
pale, weak, and much altered, - Delyile Ted the way,: 
saying, Here, madam, .comes one whose. sight will 
bring peace and pleasure to you! ”* 
© T bis, indeed,”’ cried Mrs Delyile, half rising .and , 
embracing her, “is the form in which they are most’ 
welcome to me! virtuous, noble Cecilia! what honour. 
you do my son! with what joy, should I ever recover,’ 
shall a assist him in paying the gratitude he owea 
ou)?” 
Cecilia, grieved at her situation, and. affected by her. 
kindness, could only answer with. her tears ;- which, 
however, were not-shed alone; for Delvile’s eyes were 
full, ‘aa he passionately exclaimed; “This, this ie-the 
sight. my heart has thus long desired | the wife of my 
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choice takén ‘to ‘the bosom of the* parent I revere! be 
“yet but well, my beloved mother, and T will be thaak~ 
fal -for- every calamity that has Jed. to. so sweet Aa. 
“conclusion! ”” ae © 
"Content youself, however, my son, with one of 
ar eat 2 . ate Pp 
sus,” cried Mrs Delvile, smiling ; ‘and content yourself, 
if yon can, thongh your hard fot should make that one 
this creature of full bloom, health, and youth! Ah, 
my love,” added she, more seriously, and addressing 
the. still weeping Cecilia, * should now Mortimer, in 
_ losing me, lose those cares by which alone, for some’ 
months past, my life has been’ rendered tolerable, how 
peacenbly shall I resign him to one so able to recom- 
pense his filial patience and services { ”” ay 
‘This was not a speech to atop the tears of Cecilia, 
though auch warmth of approbation quicted her con~ 
scientious scruples, Delvile now earnestly Mnterfered ; 
‘he told her that his mother had been ordered not to 
» talk or exert. herself, and entreated her to be compased, 
“cand his mother to be silent, 
“ Be it your business, then,” said Mrs Delvile, more 
gaily, “to find us entertainment.. We will promise 
“to be very still if you will take that trouble upon 
yourself.” : : 
Twill not,’ answered he, “be rallied from my 
purpose; if I cannot entertain, it will be something to 
. weary you, for that may incline you to take rest, which 
wwill.be answering a better purpose.” 
“Mortimer,” returned. she, “is this the ingenuity of 
duty or‘ of love? and which are you just now thinking 
of, ny health, or a conversation uninterrupted with 
Miss Beverley ?”” . Os 
‘Perhaps alittle of both!’ said he, chearfully, 
though colouring. 
« Bat, you rather meant it should pass,” said Mrs 
Delvile, “you were thinking only. of me? . I have 
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always observed, that where one scheme answers two 
purposes, the ostensive is never the purpose most at 
heart.” 

© Why it is but common prudence,” answered Del- 
vile, “to feel our way a little before we mention what 
we most wish, and so cast the hazard of the refusal 
upon something rather less impoxtant.’” 

« Admirably settled!” cried Mrs Delvile : “so my 
rest is but to prove Miss Beverley’s disturbance !— 
Well, it is only anticipating our futwe way of life, when 
her disturbance, in taking the management of you to 
herself, will of course prove my rest.” 

She then quietly reposed hevself, and Delvile dis- 
coursed with Cecilia upon their future plans, hopes and 
actions, 

He meant to set off from the church-door to Del- 
vile *Castl@, to acquaint his father with his niarviage, 
and then to return instantly to London: there he en+ 
treated Cecilia to stay with his mother, that, finding 
them both tagether, he might not exhaust her patience, 
by making his paiting visit occasion another journey to 
Suffolk. 

But here Cecilia resolutely opposed him; saying, 
her only chance to escape discovery, was going instantly 
to her own house; and representing so eninestly her 
desire that their mariiage should be unknown till his 
ieturn to England, upon a thousand motives of delicacy, 
propriety, and feafulness, that the obligation he owed 
already to a compliance which he saw grew more and 
moic reluctant, restrained him both in gratitude and 
pity from persccuting her further. Neither would she 
consent to secing him in Suffolk; which could but 
delay his mother’s journey, and expose her to unnecee» 
aary atupicions ; she promised, however, to write to him 
often, and as, from his mother’s weakness, he muat 
travel very slowly, she took a plan of his route, and 
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engaged that he should find a letter from her at every 
great town. 

The bond which he had already had altered, he 
insiated upon leaving in her own custody, averse to 
applying to My Monckton, whose behaviour to hia 
had before -given him disgust, and in whom Cecilia 
herself no longer wished to confide, He had again 
applied to the same lawyer, Mr Singleton, to give her 
away; for though to his secrecy he had no tie, he had 
still less to any entire stranger. Mrs Delvile was tao 
ill to attend them to church, nor would Delvile have 
desired from her such absolute defiance of his father. 

Cecilia now gave another sigh to her depatted fiend 
Mis Charlton, whose presence upon this awful occasion 
would else again have soothed and suppoited her, She 
hac no female ftiend in whom she could rely; but 
feeling a repugnance invincible to being accompanied 
only by men, she accepted the attendance of Mra Del- 
vile’s own woman, ain had lived many years in the 
family, and was high in the favour and confidence of 
her lady. ‘ 

The artangement of these and other articles, with 
accasional interruptions from Mrs Delvile, fally em~ 
ployed the evening. Delvile would not trust again to 
meeting her at the church ; but begged her to send out 
her servants between seven and eight o’clock in the 
morning, at which time he would himself call for her 
with a chair, 

She went away early, chat Mis Delvile might go to 
rest, and it was mutually agreed they should tisk no 
meeting the next day, Delvile conjured them to part 
with firmness and chearfulness, and Cecilia, fearing her 
own emotion, would have retired without bidding her 
adieu. But Mis Delvile, calling after her, said, “Take 
with you my blessing!” and tenderly embiacing her, 
added, “My, son, a3 my chief nurse, claims a pre~ 
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seriptive right to govern me, but I will break from’ hia 
control to tell my sweet Cecilia what ease and what 
delight she haa already given to my mind! my best hope 
of recovery is founded on the pleasure T anticipate in 
witnessing your mutual happiness: but should my ill- 
heas prove fatal, and that felicity be denied me, my 
greateat earthly care is already removed by the security 
I feel of Mortimer’s future peace. Take with you, 
then, my blessing, for you are become one ta me! long 
-daughter' of my affection, now wife of my darling gon | 
love her, Mortimer, a¢ she mevita, and cherish her 
with tendereat gratitude !—banish, aweeteat Cecilia, 
every apprehension that oppresses you, and receive in 
Mortimer Delvile a husband that will revere your 
virtues, and dignify your choice | ” 

She then embraced her again, and seeing that her 
heart was too full for speech, suffered her to go without 
making any answer. Delvile attended her to her chair, 
scarce lesa moyed than herself, and found only oppor- 
tunity to entreat her punctuality the next morning. 

She had, indeed, no inclination to fil in her appoint- 

* ment, or tisk the repetition of scenes so affecting, or 
situations so alarming. Mra Delvile’s full approbation 
somewhat restored to her her own, but nothing could 
iemoye the fearful anxiety, which still privately tor~ 
mented her with expectations of another disappointment, 

The next morning she arose with the light, and 
calling all her courage to her aid, determined to con= 
sider this day as decisive of her deatiny with regard ta 
Delvile, and, rejoicing that at least all suspense would 
be over, to support herself with fortitude, be that destiny 
what it might, 

At the appointed time she sent her maid to visit Mis 
Hill, and gave some errands to her man that carried 
him to a distant part of the town: but she charged 
them both to retwn to the lodgings by nine o’clock, at 
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: 
which hour she ordered a chaise for returning into the 
country, 

Delvile, who was impatiently watching for their 

‘quitting the house, only waited till they were out of 
sight, to present himsclf at the door, He was shewn 
into a parlour, where she instantly attended him 5 and 
being told: that the clergyman, Mr Singleton, and Mia 
Delvile’s woman, were already in the church, she gave 
him her hand in silence, and he Jed her to the chair. 

The calmness of stifled hope had now taken place in 
Cecilia of quick sensations and alarm. Occupied with 
a firm belief she should noyer be the wife of Delvile, 
she only waited, with a desperate sort of patience, to 
see when and by whom she was next to be parted from 
him. 

When they arrived near the church, Delvile stopt 
the chair. He handed Cecilia out of it, and discharg- 
ing the chairmen, conducted her into the church. He 
was surprised himself at her composure, but earnestly 
wishing it to last, took care not to say to her a word 
that should make any anawer from her necessary. 

He gave her, as before, to Mr Singleton, secretly 
praying that_not, as before, she might be given him in 
vain: Mrs Delvile’s woman attended her; the clergy~ 
man was ready, and they all proceeded to the altar. 

The ceremony was begun ; Cecilia, rather mechan- 
ically than with consciousness, appearing to listen to it: 
but at the words, Zf any man can shew any just cause 
why they may not lawfully be joined together, Delvile 
himself shook with terror, lest some concealed person 
should again answer it, and Cecilia, with a sort of 
steady diemay in her countenance, cast her eyes round. 
the church, with no other view than that of secing from 
what corner the prohibiter would start. 

She looked, however, to no purpose ; no prohibiter 
appeared, the ceremony was performed without any 
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interruptign, and she received the thanks of Delvile, 
and. the congratulations of the little set, before the idea 
which had so strongly pre-occupied her imagination, 
waa sufficiently removed from it to satisfy her she was 
really manied. 

‘They then went to the vestty, where their busineas 
was not long; and Delvile again put Cecilia into a 
chair, which again he accompanied on foot, 

Her sensibility now soon returned, though stil] attended 
with stiungeness and a sensation of incredulity. But 
the sight of Delvile at her lodgings, conttary to their 
agreement, wholly recovered her senses from the stupor 
which had dulled them. Ele came, however, but to 
acknowledge how highly she had obliged him, to sec 
her himself iestored to the animation natwal to her 
character, and to give her a million of charges, reaulting 
fiom anxiety and tenderness, And then, fearing the | 
return of her servants, he quitted her, and set out for 
Delvile Castle. 

The amazement of Cecilia was still unconquerable ; 
to be actually united with Delvile! to be his with the 
full consent of his mother,—to have him her’s, beyond 
the power of his father,—she could not reconcile it with 
possibility ; she fancied it a dream,—but a dream from 
which she wished not to wake, 
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Chapter jf, 
A DISCOVERY. 


P™NECILIA’S journey back to the country was as 
saft and free from interruption as her journey 
chad been to town, and. all that distinguished 

them was what passed in her own mind: the doubts, 
apprehensions, and desponding suspense which had 
accompanied her setting out, were now all remoyed, 
‘and certainty, ease, the expectation of happiness, and 
the cessation of all perplexity, had taken their place, 
She had nothing left to dread but the inflexibility of 
Mr Deivile, and hardly any thing’even to hope but the 
recovery of his lady. 

’ Hew friends at her return expressed their wonder at 
her expedition, bat their wonder at what occasioned it, 
though still greater, met no satisfaction, Henrietta 
vejoiced in her sight, though her absence had been ‘so 
short; and Cecilia, whose affection with her pity ine 
creased; intimated to her the event for which. she 
wished, her to, prépare herself, and frankly acknowledged 
she had reason to expect it would soon, take place. 

“Henrietta endeavoured with composure to. receive 

this. intelligence, and to return such a mark of con« 
fidence with cliearful congratulations: but her fortitude 
was unequal to an cffort.so herdic, and her character 
was too simple to aésume 2 greatness she’ felt not: ahe 
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sighed and changed colour; and hastily quitted the 
100m that she might sob aloud in another, 

Waim-heaited, tender, and susceptible, her affec- 
tions were all undigguised ; struck with the elegance of 
Delvile, and enchanted by his services to hei brother, 
she had Jost to him hei heait at fast without missing it, 
and, when missed, without seeking to reclaim it, ‘The 
hopelessness of such a passion she never considered, nor 
asked herself its end, or scarce suspected its aim ; it was 
pleasant to her at the time, and she looked not to the 
futme, but fed it with visionary schemes, and soothed 
it with voluntary fancies. Now she knew all was over, 
she felt the folly she had committed, but though sensibly 
and candidly angiy at her own eior, its conviction 
offered nothing but sorrow to succeed it. 

The felicity of Cecilia, whom she loyed, admired 
and 1evered, she wished with the genuine aidour of. 
zealous since1ity; but that Delvile, the very cause and 
sole subject of he: own personal unhappiness, should 
himself constitute that felicity, was too much for her 
spitite, and seemed to he: mortified mind too cruel in 
het destiny, 

Cecilia, who in the very vehemence of her sorrow 
saw its innocence, was too just and too noble to be 
offended by it, or impute to the bad passions of envy or 
jealousy, the mtless reget of an untutored mind, To 
be penetrated too deeply with the merit of Delvile, with 
her wanted no excuse, and she grieved-for her’ situation 
with but little mixtwe of blame, and none of surprise. 
She iedoubled hei kindnegs and caresses with the hope 
of consoling her, but ventured to ttust her no further, 
till 1eflection, and her natural good sense, should better 
enable he: to bear an explanation. 

No was this fiiendly exeition any longer a hardship 
to her; the sudden remoyal, in her own feelings and 
affaiie, of distress and expectation, had now so much 
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lightened her heart, that she could spare without repin« 
ing, some pottion of its spirit to her dejected young 
fiend, r 

But an incident happened two mornings after which 
called back, and most unpleasantly, her attention to ber- 
self, She was told that Mis Matt, the poor woman 
she had settled in Bury, begged an audience, and upon 
sending for her up stairs, and desiring to know what she 
could do foi het, “Nothing, madam, just now,” she 
answejed, ‘for I don’t come upon my own business, 
but to tell some news to you, madam. You bid me 
never take notice of the wedding, that was to be, and 
I’m sue I never opened my mouth about it fiom that 
time to this; but I have found out who it was pnt a 
stop to it, and so I come to tell you.” 

ecilia, extiemely amazed, eagerly desiied he to 

0 on. 
“Why, madam, I don’t know the gentlewoman’s 
name quite right yet, but I can tell you where she 
Jives, for I knew her a8 soon as I set eyes on her, when 
I see her at church last Sunday, and I would have 
followed her home, but she went into a coach, and I 
could not walk fast enough; but I asked one of the 
footmen wheie she lived, and he said at the gieat house 
at the Grove: and pethaps, madam, you may know 
where that is: and then he told me he: name, but that 
I can’t just now think of.” 

« Good heaven! ’? ctied Cecilia, it could not - 
be Bennet ?”” 

Yes, ma’am, that’s the very name; I know it 
again now I hear it.”” 

Cecilia then hastily dismissed her, fist desiring her 
not te mention the circumstance to any body, 

Shocked and diamayed, she now saw, but saw with 
horror, the removal of all her doubts, and the explana- 
tion of all her difficulties, in the fall and irrefiagable 
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discovery of the peilidy of he oldest fiend and 
confident. 

Miss Bennet heiself she regaded in the affair as a 
meié tool, which, though in effect it did the work, was 
innocent of its mischief, because powerless but in the 
hand of its employe. + 

«That employer,” ciied she, “must be Mr 
Monckton! Mr Monckton whom so long I have 
known, who so willingly has been my counsellor, so 
ably my instructor! in whose integiity I have con- 
fided, upon whose fijendship I have reed! my succom 
in all emetgencies, my guide in all perplexities !—— 
Mr Monckton thus dishonomably, thus barbaously to 
betray me! to tuin against me the very confidence I 
had reposed in his regard for me! and make use of my 
own tiust to furnish the means to injure me ! 

She was now wholly confirmed that he had wionged 
he: with Mr Delvile; she could not have two enemies 
so malignant without provocation, and he who so up- 
feelingly could dissolve a union at the very alta, could 
alone have the baseness to calumniate hei so ciuelly, 

Eyil thoughts thue awakened, stopt not merely upon 
facts; conjectue cated her further, and conjectue 
built upon probability, The officiousness of Monrice in 
potsuing he: to London, Ins visiting her when there, 
and his following and watching ‘Delile, she now 
reasonably conchided weie actions directed by -Mr 
Monckton, whose house he had but just left, and whose 
odes, whatever they might be, she was almost certain 
he would obey. Avvailtng himself, therefore, of the 
forwatdness and suppleness which met in this young 
man, she doubted not but his intelligence had contri- 
buted to acquaint him with hei proceedings. 

The motive of such deep conceited and accumulated 
treachery was next to be sought: nor was the search 
long; one only could have tempted him to schemes 89 
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hazardous and costly ; and, unsuspicious as she was, she 
now saw into fis whole design, 

Long accustomed to iegaid him asa safe and cie- 
interested old fiiend, the respect with which, as a child, 
she had looked up to him, she had insensibly preserved 
when a woman, That iespect had taught he to con= 
sider his notice as a favow, and fai fiom suspiciously 
shunning, she had innocently coutted it: and his seadi~ 
ness in advising and tutoring her, his fiank and easy 
fiiendliness of behaviour, had kept his influence unim- 
paiied, by preventing its secact purpose fiom being 
detected. . 

But now the whole mystery was revealed ; his 
aveision to the Delviles, to which hitherto she had 
attributed all she disapproved in his behaviom, she was 
convinced must be inadequate to stimulate him to such 
lengths, “That aversion itself was by this late sumise 
accounted fo1, and no soonei did it occur to het, than 
a thousand circumstances confit med it. 

The first amBag these was the evident ill will of 
Lady Margaret, which though she had constantly im- 
puted to the general inascibility for which her character 
was notorious, she had often wondered to find im- 
aera to all endeavoms to please or soften her. 

‘ia cae of hei foitune, his exhortations against her 
expences, his wish to make her live with Mr Bhiggs, 
all contributed to point out the selfishness of his atten- 
tions, which in one instance iendered visible, became 
obvious in every other. 

Yet various as were the incidents that now poured 
upon her memory to his disgiace, not one among them 
took: its rise fiom his behaviour to herself, which. always 
had been eciupulously circumspect, or if for a moment 
unguarded, only at a season when her own distiess or 
confusion had prevented her fiom peiceiving it. This 
recollection almost staggered her suspicions; yet so ab- 
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solute seemed the confirmation they received from every 
other, that her doubt was oveipowered, and soon 
wholly extinguished. 

She was yet- ruminating upon this subject, when 
word was brought her that Mr Monckton was in the 
parlour. 

Mingled disgust and indignation made her shudder 
at his name, and without pausing a moment, she sent 
him woid she was engaged, and could not possibly 
leave her room. 

Astonished by such a dismission, he left the house in 
the utmost confusion. But Cecilia could not endure 
to see him, after a discovery of such hypoctisy and 
villainy. 

She considered, however, that the matter could not 
vest here: he would demand an explanation, and per- 
haps, by his unparalleled address, again contrive to 
seem innocent, notwithstanding appearances were at 
present so much against him. Expecting, therefore, 
some artifice, and determined not to be duped by it, she 
sent again for the Pew-opener, to examine her moie 
strictly. 

‘The woman was out at work in a private family, and 
could not come till the evening: but, when feather 
questioned, the desciiption she gave of Miss Bennet was 
too exact to be disputed. 

She then desired her to call again the next morning: 
and sent a servant to the Giove, with her compliments 
to Miss Bennet, and a request that she might send her 
caninge for her the next day, at any time she pleased, 
as she wished much to speak with her. 

This message, she was aware, might create some 
suspicion, and put her upon her guard 3 but she thought, 
nevertheless, a sudden meeting with the Pew-opener, 
whom she meant abruptly to confiont with hei, would 
baffle the secmity of any previously settled scheme, 
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To a conviction such as this even M: Monckton 
must submit, and since he was Jost to her as a fiiend, 
she might at least save herself the pain of keeping up 
his acquaintance. 

0. 








Chapter if, 
AN INTERVIEW, 


HE seiyant did not ieturn till it was dark; and 
then, with a look of much dismay, said he had 
heen able to meet with nobody who could cither 

ive or take a message ; that the Grove was all in con- 

Eon, and the whole country in an uproar, for Mr 
Monckton, just as he arrived, had been brought home 
dead | 

Cecilia screamed with involuntary honor; a pang 
like remoise seized her mind, with the apprehension 
she had some share in this catastrophe, and innocent as 
she was either of his fall or bis ctimes, she no sooner 
heard he was no mote, than she forgot he had offended 
her, and ieproached herself with severity for the shame 
to which she meant to expose him the next moining. 

Dieadfully disturbed by this horrible incident, she 
entreated Mrs Harrel and Henrietta to sup by them- 
selves, and going into her own. 100m, determined to 
write the whole affair to Delvile, in a letter she should 
divect to be left at the post-office for him at Margate. 

And heve strongly she felt the happiness of being 
actually his wife; she could now without reserve make 
him acquainted with all her affairs, and tell to the master 
of her heart every emotion that entered it. 

While engaged in this office, the very action of which 
quieted her, a letter was bought her fiom Delvile him- 
self. She received it with giatitude and opened it with 
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joy; he had promised to write soon, but so soon she 
had thought impossible. 

The reading took not much time; the letter con~ 
tained but the following words: 


To Miss Beverly. 


My Ceciis!—Be alone, I conjure you; dismiss 
every body, and admit me this moment ! 


Great was her astonishment at thie note! no name 
to it, no conclusion, the characters indistinct, the writing 
ciooked, the words so few, and those few scarce 
legible ! 

He desiied to see her, and to see her alone; she 
could not hesitate in her compliance,—but whom could 
she dismiss ?~—her servants, if ordered away, would but 
be curiously upon the watch,—she could think of no 
expedient, she was all hurry and amazement, 

She asked if any one waited for an answa? The 
footman said no ; that the note was given in by some- 
body who did not speak, and who 1an ont of sight the 
moment he had delivered it. 

She could not doubt this was Delvile himeelf,— 
Delvile who should now be just 1eturned from the castle 
to his mothe, and whom she had thought not even a 
letter «would reach if diiected any where neaer than 
Margate ! . 

All she could devise in obedience to him, was to go 
and wait for him alone in her diessing-room, giving 
orders that if any one called they might be immediately 
brought up to her, as she expected somebody upon 
business, with whom she must not be interrupted, 

This was extremely disagreeable to her; yet, con- 
tyaty ag it was to their agreement, she felt no inclina- 
tion to reproach Delyile ; the abruptness of his note, the 
evident handshaking with which it had been written, 
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the strangenesa of the request in a situation such as 
thelis,—all concurred to asame her he came not to her 
idly, and all led her to apprehend he came to he with 
evil tidings, , 

What they might be, she had no time to conjecture ; 
a servant, in a few minutes, opened the diessing-10om 
door, and said, Ma’am, a gentleman; ” and Delvile, 
abiuptly entering, shut it himself, in his eageiness to get 
lid of hin. 

At his sight, her piognostication of ill became 
shonger! she went forward to meet him, and he 
advanced. to he: smiling and in haste; but that smile 
did not well do its office; it concealed not a pallid 
countenance, in which every featue spoke hoiron $ it 
disguised not an aching heat, which almost visibly 
thiobbed with intolerable emotion! Yet he addressed 
her in terms of tenderness and peace ; but his tremulous 
voice counteracted his woids, and spoke that all within 
wag tumult and wat ! 

Cecilia, amazed, affiighted, had no power to hasten 
an explanation, which, on his own pait, he scemed 
unable, or fearful to begin. He talked to her of his 
happiness in again secing her befoie he left the kingdom, 
entreated her to wiite to him continually, said the same 
thing two and thee times in a bieath, began with one 
aubject, and seemed unconscious he wandeted presently 
into another, and asked her questions innumerable about 
her health, jouney, affaira, and ease of mind, without 
hearing from hei any answer, or seeming to miss that 
she had none. , 

Cecilia grew dreadfully terrified ; something strange 
and most alaiming she was sure must have happened, 
bue wat, she had no means to know, nox courage, nor 
even words to enquire, * 

Delvile, at length, the first huny of his spiits 
abating, became more coherent and consideiate: and 
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Jooking anxiously at her, said, “ Why this silence, my 
Cecilia ?”” 

“TI know not!” said she, endeavouring to recover 
herself, * but your coming was unexpected: I was just 
writing to you at Margate.” ’ 

“White still, then; but direct to Ostend; I shall be 
quickey than the post; and I would not lose a letter— 
a line—a word fiom you, for all the world can offer 
me!” F 
“ Quicker than the post ?”? mied Cecilia; “but how 
can Mrs Delvile—” she stopt; not knowing what she 
might venture to ask. 

* She is now on the road to Margate; I hope to be 
there to receive her. I mean but to bid you adicu, and 
be gone.” 

Cecilia made-no answer; she was more and more 
astonished, more and moie confounded. 

“You are thoughtful?’? said he, with tenderness ; 
“are you unhappy ?—sweetest Cecilia! most excellent 
of human creatures! if I have made you unhappy—and 
I must !—it is inevitable |—’” 

“Oh Delvile!”? cried she, now assuming more: 
courage, “why will you not speak to me openly }— 
something, I see, is wrong ; may I not hear it? may I 
not tell you, at least, my concern that any thing has 
distressed you? ’” 

* You are too good! ” cried he; “to deserve you is 
not possible,—but to afflict you is inhuman ! ” 

«Why so?”? cried she, more chearfully ; “must T 
not share the common lot? or expect the whole world 
to be new modelled, lest I should meet in it any thing 
but happiness ?”” 

«There is not, indeed, much danger! Flave you 

en and ink here ?”? 

She brought them to him immediately, with 


paper. 
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“You have been wilting to me, you say?—I will 
begin a letter myself”? 

*To me?” cried she. 

He made no answer, but took up the pen, and wrote 
a few words, and then, flinging it down, said, “ Foo! !— 
I could have done this without coming ! ”” 

May I look at it?” said she; and, finding he made 
no opposition, advanced and read. 

I fear to alarm you by rash precipitation,-I fear to 
alarm you by lingering suspense,—but all is not well— 

‘Fear nothing!” cried she, turning to him with the 
kindest earnestness ; tell me, whatever it may be !— 
Am I not your wife? bound by every tie divine and 
human to share in all your sorrows, if, unhappily, I 
cannot mitigate them | ”? 

“Since you allow me,” cried he, gratefully, “so 
sweet a claim, a claim to which all others yield, and 
which if you repent not giving me, will make all others 
nearly immaterial to me,—I will own to you that all, 
indeed, is not well! I have been hasty,—you will 
blame me; I deserve, indeed, to be blamed !—entrusted 
with your peace and happiness, to suffer rage, resent- 
ment, violence, to make me forego what I owed to such 
a deposite!—If your blame, however, stops short of 
repentance-—but it cannot ! ” 

«What, then,” cried she with warmth, * must you 
have done? for there is not an action of which I believe 
you capable, there is not an event which I believe to be 
possible, that can ever make me repent belonging to you 
wholly ! * 

lad Coniston condescending Cecilia! ? cried he ; 
“ Words such as these, hung there not upon me an evil 
the most depressing, would be almost more than [ could 
bear—vould make me too blest for mortality!” 

© But words such as these,” said she more gaily, 
1 might long have coquetted eve I had spoken, had 
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you not drawn them from me by this alarm. Take, 
therefore, the good with the ill, and remember, if all 
does not go 1ight, you have now a trusty fliend, as willing 
to be the paitner of your serious as your happiest hours,”’ 

*Shew but as mach fitmness as you have shewn 
sweetness,” cried he, “and I will fear to tell you no~ 
thing.” 

She reiterated her assurances; they thea both sat 
down, and he began his account, 

“Immediately from your lodgings I went whee [ 
had ordered a chaise, and stopped only to change horses 
till I reached Delvile Castle. My father saw me with 
surprise, and received me with coldness. I was com- 
pelled by my situation to be abrupt, and told him I 
came, before J ‘accompanied my mother abroad, to make 
him acquainted with an affair which I thought myself 
bound in duty and respect to suffer no one to com- 
mupicate to him but myself, He then sternly inter~ 
rupted me, and declared in high terms, that if this affair 
concerned you, he would not listen to it. I attempted 
to remonstiate upon this injustice, when he passionately 
broke forth into new and horrible charges against. you, 
affirming that he had them fiom authority as indisputable 
as ocular demonstration, I was then certain of some 
foul play,”— 

« Foul play indeed!” cried Cecilia, who now knew 
but too well by wham she had been injured. “ Good 
heaven, bow have I been deceived, where most I have 
trusted ! ”? 

«“T told him,” continued Delvile, «some grogs im- 
position had been ptacticed upon him, and earnestly 
conjured him no longer to conceal from me by whom. 
‘This, unfortunately, encreased his rage ; imposition, he 
said, was not go easily played upon him, he Toft that for 
me who so readily was duped ; while for himself, he 
fad only given credit to a man of much consiceration 
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in Suffolk, who had known you from a child, who had 
solemnly assured him he had repeatedly endeavoured to 
reclaim you, who had rescued you from the hands of 
Jews at his own hazard and Joss, and who actually 
shewed him bonds acknowledging immense debts, which 
were signed with your own hand.” 

. “Honible!?? exclaimed Cecilia, “I believed not 
such guilt and perfidy possible ! ”” 

1 was scarce myself,” resumed Delvile, * while I 
heard him: I demanded even with fiercencss his author, 
whom I scrupled not to execrate as he deserved ; he 
coldly answered he was bound by an oath never to 
reveal him, nor should he repay his honourable attention 
to his family by a breach of his own word, were it even 
legs formally engaged. I then lost all patience ; to men- 
tion honour, I cried, was a farce, where such infamous 
calumniea were listened to ;—but let me not shock you 
unnecessarily, you may readily conjecture what passed,”? 

“ Ah me!” cried Cecilia, “ you have then quarrelled 
with your father 1”? 

“Thavel” said he; “nor does he yet know I am 
martied: in so much wrath there was no room for 
narration ; I nly pledged myself by all I held sacred, 
never to vest till I had cleared.your fame, by the 
detection of this villainy, and then left him without 
further explanation.” 

“Oh retwn, then, to him directly |? ctied Cecilia, 
“he is your father, you are bound to bear with his dis~ 
pleasure ;—alas! had you never known me, you had 
never incurred it! °? 

« Believe me,” he answered, “ I am ill at ease under 
it: if you wish it, when you have heard me, I will go 
to him immediately ; if not, I will write, and you shall 
yourself dictate what.” 

-Cecilia thanked him, and begged he would continue 
his account, : 
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« My first step, when I left the Castle, was to send a 
letter to my mother, in which T entreated het to set aut 
as soon as possible fo. Margate, as I was detained fiom 
her unavoidably, and was unwilling my delay should 
cither 1etad our jouney, or oblige hei to travel faster, 
At Maigate I hoped to be as soon as heiself, if not 
before hen.” 

“And why,” ciied Cecilia, “did you not go to 
town as you had promised, and accompany he ?”? 

I had business another way. I came hithe.”? 

“ Directly?” 

« No; but soon,” 

© Wheie did you go fist?” 

“ My Cecilia, it 1s now you must summon you foiti~ 
tude: I left my fathe without an explanation on my 
pait ;—but not till, in his 1age of asseiting his authority, 
he had unwarily named his informant.’? 

« Well!” 

‘ That infoimant—the most deceitful of men !~—~was 
your long pretended firend, Mi Monckton ! ”” 

“So I feaed! ” said Cecilia, whose blood now 1an 
cold through hei veins with sudden and new appiehen- 
sions. 

“I tode to the Grove, on hack-horses, and on a fall 
gallop the whole way. I got to him early in the 
evening. I was shewn into highbiay. I told him my 
cuand.~You look pale, my love You aie not 
well ?—~” 

Cecilia, too sick fo. speech, leant her head upon a 
table. Delvile was going to call for help; but she put 
her band upon his arm to stop him, and, perceiving she 
was only mentally affected, he rested, and endeavomed 
by every possible means to ievive her. 

Affe a while, she again 1aised her head, faintly say- 
ing, “1 am sory I internupted yous but the conclusion 
J aheady know,—Mi Monckton is dead!” 
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“Not dead,” ciied he; “dangerously, indeed, 
wounded, but thank heaven, not actually dead!” 

“Not dead?” cried Cecilia, with sectuited strength 
and sphits, “Oh then all yet may be well !—if he is 
not dead, he may recove) ! ” 

He may ; I hope he will 

“ Now, then,” she ciied, “tell me all: I can bear 
any intelligence but of death by human means.” 

«T meant not to have gone such lengths; far fiom 
it; I hold duels in abhorience, as unjustifiable acts of 
violence, and savage devices of ievenge. I have 
offended against my awn conviction,—but, transported 
with passion at his infamous chaiges, I was not master 
of my 1eason ; I accused him of his perfidy; he dened 
it; I told him I had st fiom my father,—he changed 
the subject to pom abuse upon him; I insisted on a 
lecantation to clear you; he asked by what tight? 
fiercely answeied, by a husband’s! His countenance, 
then, explained at least the motives of his ticacheiy,— 
he loves you himself! he had probably schemed to 
keep you fiee till his wife died, and then concluded his 
machinations would secure you his own, Foi this 
purpose, finding he was in danger of losing you, he was 
content even to blast yom chaiacter, :athe: than suffe, 
you to eacape him! But the moment I acknowledged 
my maniage he giew moe furious than myself; and, 
in short—for why relate the fienzies of 1age? we 
walked out together ; my travelling pistols were alieady 
charged; I gave him his choice of them, and, the 
challenge being mine, for insolence joined with guilt 
had robbed me of all forbearance, he fired first, but 
missed me: I then demanded whether he would clea 
your fame? he called out ‘Fire! I will make no 
terms,’—I did fire,—and unfortunately aimed better | 
We had neither of us any second, all was the result of 
immediate passion ; but I soon got people to him, and 
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assisted in conveying him home. He was at first 
believed to be dead, and I was seized by his servants ; 
but he afterwards shewed signs of life, and by sending 
for my friend Biddulph, I was ieleased. Such is the 
melancholy tiansaction I came to relate to you, flatter- 
ing myself it would something less shock you fiom me 
than fiom another: yet my own real concein for the 
affair, the repentance with which fiom the moment the 
wietch fell, I was stuck in being his destroyer, and 
the sorrow, the 1emorse, sather, which I felt, in coming 
to wound you with such black, such feaiful intelligence, 
—you to whom all I owe is peace and comfort !—-— 
these thoughts gave me so much distumbance, that, in 
fact, I knew Jess than any other how to prepave you for 
such a tale.’? 

He stopt ; but Cecilia could say nothing : to censure 
him now would both be ciuel and vain; yet to pretend 
she was satisfied with his conduct, would be doing 
violence to her judgment and veracity. She saw, too, 
that his error had sprung wholly from a generous ardor 
in her defence, and that his confidence in her character, 
had resisted, without waveiing, every attack that 
menaced it. For this she felt truly grateful ; yet his 
quariel with his father,—the danger of his mother,— 
his necessary absence,—her own clandestine situation, 
—and more than all, the threatened death of Mr 
Monckton by his hands, were circumstances so full of 
dread and sadness, she knew not upon which to speak, 
— how to offer him comfort,—how to assume a coun- 
tenance that looked able to receive any, or by what 
means to repress the emotions which so many ways 
agsailed her, Delvile, having vainly waited some seply, 
then in a tone the most melancholy, said, “If it is yet 
possible you can be sufficiently interested in my fate to 
care what becomes of me, aid me now with your counsel, 
or 1ather with your instructions ; I am scarce able to think 
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for myself, and to be thought for by you, would yet be 
a consolation that would give me spirit for any thing,”” 

Cecilia, starting from her reverie, repeated, “To 
care what becomes of you? Oh Delvile |—make not 
my heart bleed by words of such unkindness! 

“Forgive me,” cried he, «I meant not a reproach ; 
I meant’ but to state my own consciousness how little I 
deserve from you. You talked to me of going to my 
father? do you atill wish it?”” 

“1 think so!” cried she; too much distubed to 
know what she said, yet feaing again to hurt him by 
making him wait her answei. 

JT will go then,” said he, “without donbt: too 
happy to be guided by you, which-ever way I steer, T 
have now, indeed much to tell him; but whatever may 
be his wiath, there is little fear, at this time, that my 
own temper cannot bear it! what next shall I do?” 

“What next??? repeated she; “indeed I know 
not!” 

Shall I go immediately to Margate? or shall I 
first ride hither ?”” 

“If you please,” said she, much petturbed, and 
lati sighing. 

“I please nothing but by your direction, to follow 
that is my only chance of pleasure, Which, then, shal] 
T do you will not, now, refuse to direct me??? 

«No, certainly, not for the world! ”” 

‘ Speak to me, then, my love, and tell me s—why 
are you thus silent ?—~is it painfil to you to coun- 
sel me?” 

“No, indeed!” said she, putting her hand to her 
head, «TI will speak to you in a few minutes,” 

©Oh my Cecilia!” cried he, looking at her with 
mich alarm, call back your recollection ! you know 
not what you say, you take no interest in what you 
answer”? 
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“Indeed I do!” said she, sighing deeply, and 
oppressed beyond the power of thinking, beyond any 
power but an inteinal cansciousness of wretchedness, 

* Sigh not so bitterly,” cried he, “if you have any 
compassion ! sigh not so bitterly,—I cannot ben to 
hear you! ”” 

«Tam very soury indeed!” said she, sighing again, 
and not seeming sensible she spoke. 

“Good Heaven!” ciied he, rising, “ distract me 
not with this hoo: !—speak not to me in such broken 
sentences !—Do you hear me, Cecilta ?—why will you 
not answer me ?”? 

She stated and trembled, looked pale and affrighted, 
and putting both her hands upon hei heait, said, “ Oh 
yea !—but I have an oppression here,—a tightness, a 
fulness,—-I. have not 100m for breath ! ”” 

“Oh beloved of my heat!” ciied he, wildly cast- 
ing himself at her feet, “kill me not with this tenor! 
—call back you faculties,—awake fiom this dieadful 
insensibility ! tell me at least you know me !—tell me I 
have not tortured you quite to madness !—~sole darling 
of my affections! my own, my wedded Cecilia !— 
vescue me from this agony! it ia more than I can 
iy 1”, 

Chis energy of distress brought back her scattered 
senses, scarce more stunned by the shock of all this 
misery, than by the restraint of he feelings in struggling 
to conceal it, But these passionate exclamations 1¢~ 
stoling her sensibility, she burst into teats, which 
happily relieved he: mind fiom the conflict with which 
it was laboming, and which, not thus effected, might 
have ended mote fatally. 

Never had Delvile more rejoiced in her smiles than 
now in these seasonable teas, which he iegaided and 
blest as the preservers of her reason, They flowed 
long without any inteimission, his soothing and tender~ 
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ness but melting her to more soirow: after a while, 
however, the retuun of her faculties, which at fist 
seemed all consigned oye: to grief, was manifested by 
the retwning stiength of her mind: she blamed heiself 
severely for the little fortitude she had shewn, but 
haying now given vent to emotions too forcible to be 
wholly stifled, she assured him he might depend upon 
her better courage foi the future, and entreated him to 
consider and settle his affaiis. 

Not speedily, however, could Delvile himself 1¢- 
cover. The tortme he had suffered in believing, 
though only for a few moments, that the terior he had 
given to Cecilia had affected hei intellects, made even 
a deeper impression upon his imagination, than the 
acene of fury and death, which had occasioned that 
tetior: and Ceciha, who now stiained every nerve to 
repair by her firmness, the pain which by hei weakness 
she had given him, was soonei in a condition for 1cason- 
ing and deliberation than himself, 

“Ah Delvile!”? she ciied, compichending what 
passed within him, “do you allow nothing for smprize ? 
and nothing for the had conflict of endeavowing to 
suppiess it? do you think me still as unfit to advise 
with, and as worthless, as feeble a counsellor, as during 
the first confusion of my mind ?”? 

“Huny not your tender spirits, I beseech you,” 
cried he, “we have time enough ; we will talk ‘about 
business by and by.” : 

« What time?” ctied she, * whatisit now o’clock ?? 

Good Heaven!” ciied he, looking at his watch, 
“ ahieady past ten! you must turn me out, my Cecilia, 
or calumny will still be busy, even though poor Monck~ 
ton is quiet,” 

“T wi] tun yon out,” cried she, “I am indeed 
most earnest to have you gone, But tell me yom plan, 
and which way you mean to go?” 
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. ¢ That,” he answered, “ you shall decide for me your- 
self: whether to Delvile Castle, to finish one tale, and 
wholly communicate another, or to Margate, to hasten 
my mother abioad, before the news of this calamity 
reaches her.” 

“Go to Margate,” cried she, eagerly, * set off this 
very moment! you can write to your father fiom 
Ostend. But continue, I conjure you, on the continent, 
till we see if this unhappy man lives, and enquire, of 
those who can judge, what must follow if he should 
not! 

“A tial,” said he, * must follow, and it will go, I 
fear, but hardly with me! the challenge was mine; his 
servants can all witness I went to him, not he to me,—~ 
Qh my Cecilia! the iashness of which I’ have been 
guilty, is so opposite to my ptinciples, and, all generous 
as is your silence, I know it so opposite ta youra, that 
never, should his blood be on my handa, wretch as he 
was, never will my heart be quiet more ! ” 

“He will live, he will live!” cried Cecilia, repres- 
sing her horror, fear nothing, for he will live ;—and 
as to his wound and his sufferings, his perfidy has 
deserved them. Go, then, to Margate; think only of 
Mrs Delvile, and save her, if possible, fiom hearing 
what has happened,” 

«TJ will go,—stay,—do which and whatever you bid 
me: but, should what I fear come to pass, should my 
mother continue ill, my father inflexible, should this 
wietched man die, and should England no longer be a 
countiy I shall love to dwell in, could you, then, 
beat to own,—would you, then, consent to follow 
nic 2” 

“Could I?—am T not yours? may you not com- 
mand me? tell me, then,—you have only to say,—shall 
T accompany you at once ?”” : 

Delvile, affected by her generosity, could scarce utter 
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his thanks; yet he did not hesitate in denying to avail 
himself of it; “No, my Cecilia,” he cried, “I am not 
so selfish. If we have not happier days, we will at 
least wait for moie desperate necessity. With the 
unceitainty if I have not this man’s life to answer for at 
the hazad of my own, to take my wife—my bride,— 
fiom the kingdom I must fly!—to make her a fugitive 
and an exile in the first publishing that she is mine! 
No, if I am not a destined alien for life I can never 
permit it. Nothing less, believe me, shall ever urge my 
consent to wound the chaste propriety of your character, 
by making you an eloper with a duelist.”” 

They then again consulted upon their future plans; 
and concluded that in the present disordered state of 
their affairs, it would be best not to acknowledge even 
to Mr Delvile their maniage, to whom the news of the 
duel, and Mr Monckton’s danger, would be a blow so 
tna that, to add to it any other might half distract 

im. 

To the few people already acquainted with it, Delvile 
therefore determined to write pa Ostend, re-urging 
hig entreaties for their disciction and secrecy, Cecilia 
promised every post to acquaint him how Mr Monckton 
went on, and she then besought him to go instantly, that 
he might out-travel the ill news to his mother. * 

He complied, and took Jeave of her in the tendorest 
manner, conjuiing her to support her spitits, and be 
careful of her health, ‘* Happiness,” said he, “is much 
in arreais with us, and though my violence may have 
frightened it away, your sweetness and gentlences will 
yet attract it back: all that for me is in store must be 
received at your hands,—what is offered in any other 
way, I shall only mistake for evil! dioop not, therefoie, 
my generous Cecilia, but in yourself preserve me! ”? 

“TI will not droop,” said she; you will find, I 
hope, you have not intrusted yourself in ill hands,” 
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* Peace then be with you, my love !—my comfoit- 
ing, my soul-reviving Cecilia! ‘Peace, such as angels 
give, and such as may drive from your mind the remem- 
brance of this bitter hour ! 7” 

He then tore himself away. 

Cecilia, who to his blessings could almost, like the 
tender Belvidera, have exclaimed 


O do not leave me !——stay with me and curse me! 


listened to his steps till she could hear them no longer, 
as if the remaining moments of her life were to be 
measuted by them: but then, remembering the danger 
both to herself and him of his stay, she endeavowied to 
rejoice that he was gone, and, but that her mind was 
in no state for joy, was too rational not to have 
succeeded. 

Grief and horror for what was past, apprehension 
and suspense for what was to come, so disordered her 
whole frame, so confused even her intellects, that when 
not all the assistance of fancy could persuade her she 
still heard the footsteps of Delvile, she went to the 
chair upon which he had been seated, and taking pos- 
session of it, sat with her arms crossed, silent, quiet, and 
erect, almost vacant of all thought, yet with a secret 
idea she was doing something right. 

Heie she continued till Henrietta came to wish 
her good night; whose surprise and concern at the 
strangeness of her look and attitude, once more re- 
covered her. But teriified herself at this threatened. 
wandering of her reason, and certain she must all night 
be a stranger to rest, she accepted the affectionate offer 
of the kind-hearted girl to stay with her, who was too 
much grieved for her grief to deep any more than her- 
self, 

She told her not what had passed ; that, alie knew, 
would be finitless affliction to her: but she wae soothed 
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bly her gentleness, and her conversation was some 
security from the dangerous rambling of her idoas, 

| Hemietta herself found no little consolation in her 
own private sorrows, that she was able to give comfort 
too her beloved Miss Beverley, from whom she had 
received favours and kind offices innumerable. She 
gjuitted her not night nor day, and in the honest pride 

fa little power to shew the gratefulness of her heart, 
she felt a pleasure and self-consequence she had never 
before expetienced. 

t 


‘ 
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Chapter tif, 
‘ : A SUMMONS, 


t ECILIA’S carliest care, almost at bieak of day, 
‘ was to send to the Grove; from thence she 
: head nothing but evil ; Mr Monckton was still 
alive, but with little or no hope of recovery, constantly 
delirious, and talking of Miss Beeden and of her being 
married. to young Delvile. 

Cecilia, who knew well this, at least, was no delirium, 
though shocked that he talked of it, hoped his danger 
less than was apprehended, 

The next day, however, more fatal news was brought 
her, though not from the quarter she expected it: Mi 
Monckton, in one of his raving fits, had sent for Lady 
Margaret to his bed side, and used her almost in« 
{hureanly : he had railed at her age and her infirmities 
with incredible fury, called her the cause of all his euf- 
ferings, and accused her as the immediate agent of 
Lucifer in hia present wound and danger. Lady 
Margaret, whom neither jealousy nor malignity had 
cured of loving him, was dismayed and affrighted ; and 
in hurrying out of the room upon his attempting, in his 
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frenzy, to stiike her, she dropt down dead in { 
apoplectic fit. 

Good Heaven!” thought Cecilia, « what an exen; 
platy punighment has this man ! he loses his hated wife 
the very moment when her death could no longei answ 
his puiposes! Poo. Lady Margaret! hes life has be 
as bittet as het temper ! maiiied from a view of interes 
ill used as a bar to happiness, and destroyed from th 
fivitless iavings of despau ! 

She wiote all this intelligence to Ostend, when 
she received a letter fiom Delvile, acquainting her } 
was detained fiom proceeding finther_by the weakne 
and illness of his mother, whose suffeiings fiom se 
sickness had almost put an end to hei existence, ; 

‘Thus passed a miserable week ; Monckton still meielf* 
alive, Delvile detained at Ostend, and Cecilia tortured: 
alike by what was recently passed, actually present, 
and fearfully expected ; when one moining she wa 
told a gentleman upon business desiied immediately 
to hoa with hei, 

he hastily obeyed the summons; the constant: 
image of her own mind, Delvile, being already present 
to het, and a thousand wild conjectures upon what had 
brought him back, rapidly occurring to her. 

ex expectations, howevei, were ill answered, for! 
she found an entire stianger ; an eldely man, of no 
pleasant aspect or manneis. 

She desned to know his business. 

« T presume, madam, you ave the lady of this house ? 

She bowed an assent. 

“ May I take the liberty, madam, to ask you 
namie ? ” 

«© My name, sir?” 

You will do me a fayour, madam, by telling it me.’? 

‘Ta it possible yon ae come hither without sendy 
knowing it?” = 
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“I know it only by common report, madam.” 

« Common tepoit, sir, I believe is seldom wrong in a 
matter where to be right is so easy.” 

“Have you any objection, madam, to telling me you 
name? ”” 

«No, sir; but your business can hardly be veiy 
important, if you aie yet to lean whom you aic to 
address, It will he time enough, therefore, for us to 
meet when you ate elsewhere satisied in this point.” 

She would then have left the 100m. 

«7 beg, madam,” ctied the stiange:, “ you will have 
patience ; it is necessary, before I can open my business, 
that I should hear yout name fiom youself.” 

«Well, sit,” cried she with some hesitation, “ you 
can scarce have come to this house, without knowing 
that its owner is Cecilia Bevenley.” 

«That, madam, is your maiden name.” 

«My maiden name?” ciied she, stating. 

« Are you not mauied, madam?” 

“ Maatied, sir ?”? she repeated, while he cheeks were 
the colout of scarlet. 

“Tt is, properly, therefore, madam, the name of your 
husband that I mean to ask.” 

* And by what authority, sir,” cied she, equally 
astoniahed and offended, “do you make these extra 
ordinary enquiries ?”” 

“Tam ped madam, to wait upon you by Mi 
Eggleston, the next heii to this estate, by your uncle’s 
will, if you die without childten, ot change your name 
when you may. His authority of enquiry, madam, 
T presume you will allow, and he has vested it in me by 
a letter of attorney.” 

Cecilia’s distiess and confusion were now unspeak~ 
ables she knew not what to own or deny, she could 
not conjectuie how she had been betrayed, and she had 
never made the smallest preparation against such an attack. 
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“Mr Eggleston, madam,” he continued, “ has been 
petty credibly informed that you ae actually manied: 
he is very desiious, theiefoie, to know what are your 
intentrons, for yout continuing to be called Adis Bever- 
ley, as if still single, leaves him quite in the dark: but, 
as he is so deeply conceined in the affai, he expects, as 
a jady of honom, you will deal with him without pie- 
vatication.” 

«This demand, sir,” said Cecilia, stammeiing, “ is 
so extiemely——so—<0 little expected. - 

“The way, madam, in these cases, is to keep pretty 
closely to the point; aie you maitied or are you 
not??? 

Cecilta, quite confounded, made no answer: to disa- 
vow her maniage, when thus formally called upon, 
was every way unjustifiable ; to acknowledge it in her 
plesent situation, would involve her in difficulti¢s in- 
numeiable, 

“ This is not, madam, a shght thing; Mr Eggleston 
has a lage family and a small fortune, and that, into 
the bargain, very much encumbeied ; it cannot, there~ 
fore, be expected that he will knowingly connive at 
cheating himself, by submitting to your being actually 
mained, and still enjoying your estate though your 
husband does not take your name.”” 

Cecilia, now, summoning mote piesence of mind, 
answered, “ Mr Eggleston, sii, has, at least, nothing to 
fear from imposition: those wth whom he has, or may 
have any tiansactions in this affair, are not accustomed 
to plactice it.” 

“TJ am fat fiom meaning any offence, madam 3 my 
commission fiom Mr [Eggleston is simply this, to beg 
you will satisfy him upon what grounds you now evade 
the will of yom late uncle, which, till cleared up, 
appeas a point manifestly to his prejudice.” 

«Tell him, then, sh, that whatever he wishes to 
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know shall be explained to him in about a week. At 
present I can give no other answer.’? 

“Very well, madam ; he will wait that time, I am 
sme, for he doea not wish to put you to any inconyeni- 
ence. But when he head the gentleman was gone 
abioad without owning his mariage, he thought it high 
time to take some notice of the matte.’”’ 

Cecilia, who by this speech found she was eve1y way 
discovered, was again in the utmost confusion, and with 
much trepidation, said, since you seem so well, sii, 
acquainted with this affair, I should be glad you would 
inform me by what means you came to the knowledge 
of it?” 

«“T head it, madam, fiom Mr Eggleston himself, 
who has long known it,”” 

“Long, sit ?~-impossible ! when it is not yet a fort- 
night—not ten days, or no mote, that. 

She stopt, recollecting she was making a confession 
better deferred, 

«“ That, madam,” he anaweted, “ may pethaps beat a 
little contention: for when this business comes to be 
settled, it will be very essential to be exact as to the 
time, even to the very hour; for a large income pet 
annum, divides into a amall one per diem: and if you 
husband keeps his own name, you must not only give up 
your uncle’s inheritance fiom the time of telinquishing 
yows, but 1efund fiom the very day of your mauiiage.” 

« There is not the least doubt of it,” answered she ; 
nor will the smallest difficulty be made.” 

“You will please, then, to secollect, madam, that 
this sum is every hour encteasing ; and has been since 
last September, which made half a year accountable for 
last March. Since then theie is now added -—-—” 

« Good Heaven, Sir,” cried Cecilia, « what calcula- 
tion aie you making out? do you call last week last 
Septembe) ?”” 
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“No, madam; but I call last September the month 
in which you were martied,”? 

“You will find yourself, then, sir, extremely mis- 
taken ; and Mr Eggleston is preparing himself for much 
disappointment, if he supposes me so long in arrears 
with him.” . 

“My Eggleston, madam, happens to be well in- 
formed of this tiansaction, as, if there is any dispute in 
it, you will find. He was your immediate successor in 
the house to which you went last September in Pall- 
Mall; the woman who kept it acquainted his servants 
that the last lady who hired it stayed with her but a 
day, and only came to town, she found, to be mariied : 
and hearing, upon enquity, this lady was Miss Beverley, 
the servants, well knowing that their master was her 
conditional heir, told him the circumstance.”? 

«You will find all this, sir, end in nothing,’ 

«That, madam, as I said before, remains to be 
proved. If a young lady at eight o’clock in the moin- 
ing, is seen,—-and she was seen, going into a church 
with a young gentleman, and one female friend ; and is 
afterwaids obseived to come out of it, followed by a 
clergyman and another person, supposed to have officiated 
as father, and is seen get into a coach with same young 
gentleman, and same female fiiend, why the circum- 
stances are pretty strong }——”” 

* They may seem 80, Sir; but all conclusions drawn 
from them will be erroneous. I was not martied then, 
upon my honour! ” 

«We have little, madam, to do with professions; 
the circumstances are strong enough to bear a trial, 
and—-—” 

«A tial! 

We have traced, madam, many witneases able to 
stand to divers particulars ; and eight months share of 
such an estate as this, is well worth a little trouble,”” 
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“IT am amazed, sir! surely Mr Eggleston never 

desired you to make use of this language to 
me??? : 
“Mr Eggleston, madam, hae behaved very honowi~ 
ably; though he knew the whole affair so long ago, he 
was persuaded Mr Delvile had private reasons for it 
short concealment ; and expecting every day when they 
would be cleared up by his taking your name, he never 
interfered: but being now informed he act out last 
week foi the continent, he has been advised by his 
friends to claim his rights.” 

«That claim, sir, he need not fear will be satisfied 5 
and without any occasion for threats of enquiries or 
law suits.’? 

«The truth, madam, is this; Mr liggleaton is at 
present in a little difficulty about some money matters, 
which makes it a point with him of some consequence 
to have the affair settled speedily: unless you could 
conveniently compromise the matter, by advancing a 
particular sum, tif it suits you to refund the whole that 
is due to him, and quit the premises.” 

“Nothing, sir, ig due to him! at least, nothing 
worth mentioning. TT shall enter into no terms, for I 
have no compromise to make, As to the premises, 
T will quit them with all the expedition in my power.” 

“You will do well, madam; for the truth is, it will 
not be convenient to him to wait much longer.”? 

He then went away. 

When, next,” cried Cecilia, “shall T again be 
weak, vain, blind enough to form any plan with a hope 
of secreay? or enter, with any hope, into a clindestine 
scheme! betrayed by those I have trusted, discovered 
by those I haye not thought of, exposed to the crnelleat 
alarms, and defencelesa from the most shocking attacks | 
——BSuch has been the life I have led since the moment 
I first consented to a jnivate engagement!—---Ah 
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Delvile! your mother, in her tendeinesa, forgot her 
dignity, or she would not have concurred in an action 
which to such disgrace made me liable! ’? 


<5 


Chapter 1, 
A DELIBERATION, 


T was necessary, however, not to moualize, but to 

act ; Cecilia had undeitaken to give her anawer in 

a week, and the artful attomney had drawn from her 

an acknowledgment of her situation, by which he might 
claim it yet sooner. 

The law-suit with which she was thieatened for the 
arreais of cight months, alarmed her not, though it 
shocked her, as she was certain she could prove her 
marriage so much later. 

Tt was easy to perceive that this man had been sent 
with a view of working from her a confession, and 
terlifying fiom her some money ; the confession, indeed, 
in, consctence and honesty she could not wholly elude, 
but she had suffered too often by a facility in paiting 
with money to be there easily duped. 

Nothing, however, was move tive, than that she how 
fived upon an estate of which she no longer was the 
owner, and that all she either spent or received was to 
be accounted for and returned, since by the will of her 
uncle, unless her husband took her name, her estate on 
the very day of her maniage was to be forfeited, and. 
entered upon by the Egglestons, Delvile’s plan and 
hope of seciesy had made them little weigh this matter, 
though this prematme discovery so unexpectedly exposed 
her to their power. 

The fist thought that occurred to her, waa to send an 
express to Delvile, and desire his instructions how to 
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proceed } but she dreaded his impetuosity of temper, 
and was almost certain that the instant he should hear 
she was in any uneasiness or perplexity, he would return 
to her at all hazards, even though Mr Monckton were 
dead, and his mother heiself dying, This step, there~ 
fore, she did not dare risk, preferring any personal 
hardship, to endangering the alendy precatious life of 
Mrs Delvile, or to hastening her son home while Mr 
Monckton was in so desperate a situation. : 

But though what to avoid was casy to settle, what to 
seek was difficult to devise. She had now no Mis 
Charlton to receive her, not a create in whom she 
could confide. To continue her present way of living 
was deeply involving Delvile in debt, a circumstance she 
had never considered, in the confusion and hurry attend 
ing all their plans and conversations, and a circumstance 
which, though to him it might have occured, he could 
not in common (elicacy mention. ’ 

Yet to have quitted her houae, and retenched her 
expences, would have raised suspicions that must have 
anticipated the discovery she so much wished to have 
delayed. That wish, by the present danger of its failuie, 
was but more ardent; to have her affaira and situation 
become publicly known at the present period, she folt 
would half distract her,.——Piivately mauied, parted 
from her husband at the very moment of their union, a 
huaband by whose hand the apparent fiiend of her 
cailiest youth was all but iilled, whose fither had 
execrated the match, whose mother was now falling a 
sacrifice to the vehemence with which she had opposed 
it, and who himself, little short of an exile, knew not yet 
if, with personal safety, he might return to his native bind 

T'o circumstances so dreadful, she had now the 
additional shock of being unceitain whether ker awn 
house might not be seized, before any other could be 
prepated for her reception | 
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Yet still whither to go, what to do, or what to resolve, 
she was wholly unable to determine; and after meditate 
ing almost to madness in the search of some plan or 
expedient, she was obliged to give over the attempt, 
and he satisfied with remaining quietly where she was, 
till she had better news from Delvile of his mother, or 
better news to send him of Mr Monckton ; carefully, 
mean time, in all her letters avoiding to alarm him by 
any hint of her distress, 

‘Yet was she not idle, either from despair or helpless- 
ness: she found her difficulties encreased, and she 
called forth more resolution to combat them: she 
animated herself by the promise she had made Delvile, 
and recovering from the sadness to which she had at 
fist given way, she now exerted herself with vigour to 
perform it as she ought. : 

She began by making an immediate inspection into 
her affairs, and endeavouring, where expence seemed 
unnecessary, to lessen it. She gave Henrietta to 
understand she feared they must soon pat; and so 
afflicted was the unhappy girl at the news, that she found 
it the most cruel office she had to execute. The same 
intimation she gave to Mrs Harrel, who repined at it 
mole openly, but with a selfishness so evident that it 
blunted the edge of pity. She then announced to 
Albany her inability to pursue, at present, their exten- 
sive schemes of benevolence ; and though he instantly 
left her, to carry on his laborious plan elsewhere, the 
reverence she had now excited in him of her character, 
made him leave her with no sensation but of regret, and 
readily promise to return when her affairs were settled, 
or her mind more composed. 

These little preparations, which were all she could 
make, with enquirics after Mr Monckton, and writing 

_to Delvile, sufficiently filled up her time, though her 
thoughts were by no means confined to them. Day 
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after day passed, and Mr Monckton continued to linger 
rather than live; the letters of Delvile, still only dated 
from Ostend, contained the most melancholy complaints 
of the illness of his mother; and the time advanced 
when her answer would be claimed by the attorney. 

The thought of such another visit was almost intoler- 
able; and within two days of the time chat she expected 
it, she resolved to cndeayour herself to prevail with Mr 
Eggleston to wait longer. 

Mr Eggleston was a gentleman whom she knew little 
more than by sight; he was no relation to her family, 
nor had any connection with the Dean, but by being a 
cousin to a lady he had married, and who had left him 
no children, ‘The dean had no particular iegard for 
him, and had rather mentioned him in his will as the 
successor of Cecilia, in case she died unmarried or 
changed her name, asa mark that he approved of her 
doing neither, than as a matter he thought probable, if 
even possible, to turn out in his favour, 

He was a man of a large family, the sons of which, 
who were extiavagant and dissipated, had much impaired 
his fortune by prevailing with him to pay their debts, 
and much distiesaed him in his affairs by successfully 
teasing him for moncy, 

Cecilia, Pic with these circumstances, knew 
but too well with what avidity her estate would be 
seized by them, and how little the sons would endme 
delay, even if the father consented to it, Yet since the 
sacrifice to which she had agreed must soon make it 
indisputably their own, she determined to deal with 
them openly; and acknowledged, therefore, in. her 
letter, her martiage without disguise, but begged their 
patience and secresy, and promised, in a short time, the 
moat honourable retribution and satisfaction, 

She sent this letter by a man and hose, Mr Liggle- 
ston’s habitation being within fifteen miles of her own, 
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‘The answer was from his eldest son, who acquainted 
her that his father was very ill, and had put all his 
affairs into the hands of Mr Carn, his attorney, who was 
a man of gieat credit, and would see justice done on all 
sides, 

If this answer, which she broke open the instant she 
took it into her hand, was in itself a cruel disappoint- 
ment to her, how was that disappointment embittered by 
shame and terior, when, upon again folding it up, she 
saw it was directed to Mis Moitime Delvile ! 

‘This was a decisive stroke; what they wrote to her, 
she was sure they would mention to all othera; she saw 
they were too impatient for her estate to be moved by 
any representations to a delay, and that their eageiness 
to publish their tight, took from them all consideration 
of what they might make her suffer. My Eggleston, 
she found, permitted himself to be wholly governed by 
his son ; his son was a needy and piofligate spendthrift, 
and by throwing the management of the affair into the 
hands of an attorney, ciaftily meant to shield himself 
from the future resentment of Delvile, to whom, here- 
after, he might affect, at his convenience, to disapprove 
Mr Cain’s behaviour, while Mr Carn was always secure, 
by avening he only exerted himself for the interest of 
his client. 

The discerning Cecilia, though but little experienced 
in business, and wholly unsuspicious by nature, yet saw 
into this management, and doubted not these excuses 
weie alieady arranged, She had only, therefore, to 
save herself an actual ejectment, by quitting a house in 
which she was exposed to such a disgrace, 

But still whither to go she knew not! One only 
attempt seemed in her power for an honourable asylum, 
and that was more irkeomely painful to her than seeking 
shelter in the meaneat retreat: it was applying to Mr 
Delvile senior. 
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The action of leaving her house, whether quietly or 
forcibly, could not but instantly authenticate the reports 
spread by the Lgglestons of her marriage: to hope 
therefore for secreay any longer would be folly, and Mr 
Delvile’s sage at such intelligence might be atill greater 
to hear it by chance than from herself. She now 
lamented that Delvile had not at once told the tale, 
but, little foreseeing such a discovery ax the present, 
they had mutually concluded to defer the conmnunication 
till his return. 

Her own anger at the contemptuous ill treatment she 
had 1epeatedly met fiom him, she was now content not 
merely to suppress but to dismiss, since, aa the wife of 
his son without his consent, she considered herself no 
Jonger aa wholly innocent of incurring it Yet, such 
was her diead of his austerity and the arrogance of 
his repioaches, that, by choice, she would have pre- 
ferred an habitation with her own pensioner, the pews 
opener, to the grandest apartment in Delvile Castle 
while he continued its lord. ‘ 

In her present situation, however, her choice was 
Jittle to be consulted: the honow of Delvile wad 
concerned in her escaping eyen temporary disgrace, 
and nothing, she knew, would so much gratify him, as 
any ‘attention fiom her to his father, She wrote to 
him, therefore, the following letter, which she sent by 
an express, 


To the Hon. Compton Delvile. 
April 29th, v7Ro. 


Sir,-—I should not, even by letter, preaume thus to 
force myself upon your :emembiance, did I not think it 
a duty I now owe your son, both to rizk and to bear the 
displeasure it may unhappily occasion, After such an 
acknowledgment, all other confession would be supers 
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fluous 3 and uncertain as I am if you will ever deign to 
own me, more words than are necessary would be 
merely impertinent, 

Tt was the intention of your son, Sir, when he left 
the kingdom, to submit wholly to your aibitration, at 
his retain, which should be resigned, his own name or 
my fortune: but his request for your decision, and his 
supplication for your forgiveness, are both, most un- 
fortunately, prevented, by a premature and unforeseen 
discovery of our situation, which renders an immediate 
determination absolutely unavoidable. 

At this distance from him, I cannot, in time, receive 
his directions upon the measures I have to take ; pardon 
me then, Sir, if well knowing my reference to him will 
not be mote implicit than his own to you, I venture, in 
the present important ciisis of my affaiis, to entreat 
those cammands instantly, by which I am certain of 
being guided ultimately. 

T would commend myself to your favow' but that I 
dread exciting your resentment. I will detain you, 
therefore, only to add, that the father of Mr Mortimer 
Delvile, will ever meet the most profound. respect from 
her who, without his permission, dae sign no name to 
the honour she now has: in declaiing herself his most 
humble, and most obedient servant, 


Her mind was somewhat easier when this letter was 
written, because she thought it a duty, yet felt 1eluc- 
tance in performing it. She wished to have represented 
to him strongly the danger of Delvile’s heaing her dis- 
tyeas, but she knew so well his inordinate self-sufficiency, 
she feared a hint of that sort might be construed into an 
insult, and concluded her only chance that he ‘vould do 
any thing, was by leaving wholly to his own suggestions 
the weighing and settling what. 

But though nothing was more uncertain than whether 
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she should be received at Delvile Castle, nothing was 
more fixed than that she must quit her owu house, since 
the pride of Mr Delvile Jeft not even a chance that his 
interest would conquer it. She deferred not, therefore, 
any longer making preparations for her removal, though 
wholly unsettled whither. - 

Her first, which was also her most painful task, was 
to acquaint Henrietta with her situation: she sent, 
therefore, to desire to speak with her, but the coun- 
tenance of Henrietta shewed her communication would 
not surprise her, 

‘What is the matter with my dear Henrietta?” 
clied Cecilia; “who is it has alveady afflicted that 
kind heart which I am now compelled to aflict for 
myself?” 

Hemietta, in whom anger appeared to be struggling 
with sorrow, answered, “No, madam, not aflicted for 
you f it would be strange if I were, thinking as I 
think |” 

‘Tam glad,” said Cecilia, calmly, “if you are not, 
for I would give to you, were it possible, nothing but 
pleasure and joy.”” 

** Ah madam !”? cried Hemictta, bursting into tears, 
“ why will you say 80 when you don’t care what be- 
comes of me! when you are going to cast me off !— 
and when you will soon be too happy ever to think of 
me more |”? 

TFT am never happy till then,” said Cecilia, “ sad, 
indeed, will be my life! no, my gentlest friend, you 
will always have your share in my heart ; and always, 
to me, would have been the welcomest guest in my 
‘house, but for those unhappy circumstances which make, 
our separating inevitable.’ 

Yet you suffered me, madam, to hear from an 
body that you waa maiied and going away; and a 
the common servants in the house knew it before me.” 


TH, , 
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“Tam amazed!” said Cecilia; “how and which 
way can they have heard it 2”? 

“The man that went to Mr Qggleston brought the 
first news of it, for he said all the servants there talked 
of nothing else, and that their master was to come and 
take possession here next Thursday.’ 

Cecilia started at this most unwelcome intelligence ; 
«Yet you envy me,” she cried, “ Henrietta, though T 
am forced from my house! though in quitting it, I am 
unpiovided with any other, and though him for whom 
T relinguish it, is far off, without means of protecting, 
or power of returning to me! ”” 

«But you are manied to him, madam 
expressively, 

“True, my love; but, also, I am parted fiom 
him!” 

“Oh how differently,” exclaimed Hemietta, “do 
the great think from the little! were J married,—and 
so married, I should want neither house, nor fine 
cloatha, nor riches, nor any thing ;—I should not care 
where I lived,—every place would be paradise! I 
would walk to him barefoot if he were a thousand 
miles off, and I should mind nobody else in the world’ 
while I had him to take care of me!” 

Ah Delvile! thought Cecilia, what powers of fasci- 
nation are yours! should I be tempted to repine ap 
what I have to bear, I will think of this heroick girl, 
and blush ! 

Mrs Harre} now broke in upon them, eager to be 
informed of the truth or falsehood of the reports which 
were buzzed throughout the house, Cecilia briefly 
related to them both the state of her affairs, carncetl: 
expressing her concern at the abrupt separation which 
must take place, and for which she had been unable to 
prepare them, as the circumstances which led to it had. 
been wholly unforeseen by herself, 


!? cried she, 
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Mrs Harrel listened to the account with much 
curiosity and surprize ; but Henrietta wept incessantly 
in hearing it: the object of a passion ardent as it was 
romantic, last to her past recovery; torn herself, pro- 
bably for ever, from the beat friend she had in the 
world ; and obliged to 1eturn thus suddenly to an home 
she detested,—Hlenrictta possessed not the fortitude to 
hear evils such as these, which, to her inexperienced 
heart, appeared the severest that could be inflicted. 

This conversation over, Cecilia sent for her Steward, 
and desired him, with the utmost expedition, to call in 
all her bills, and instantly to go 1ound to her tenants 
within twenty miles, and gather in, fiom those who 
were able to pay, the arrears now due to her; charging 
him, however, upon no account, to be urgent with such 
as scemed distressed. 

The bills she had to pay were collected without 
difficulty 5 she never owed much, and creditors are 
seldom hard of access; but the money she hoped to 
receive fell very short of her expectations, for the ine 
dulgence she had shewn to her tenants had il] prepared 
them for so audden a demand, 


—o-—_— 


Chapter 
A DECISION. 

HIS business effectually occupied the present and 
following day; the third, Cecilia expected her 
answer from Delvile Castle, and the visit she so 

much dreaded from the attorney. 
The answer arrived first. ' 


To Miss Beverley, 


Mapvam,—As my son has never apprized me of ‘ 
the extraordinary step which your letter intimates, I 
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am too unwilling to believe him capable of so far for- 
getting what he owes hie family, to ratify any auch 
intimation by interfering with my counsel or opinion.— 
I am, Madam, &c., Comprow Detyie, 


Deryie Caste, 
May 14, 1780, 


Cecilia had little right to be surprised by thig letter, 
and she had not a moment to comment upon it, before 
the attorney anived, 

«Well, madam,” said the man, as he entered the 
parlour, « Mr Eggleston has stayed your own time very 
patiently : he commissions me now to enquire if it is 
convenient to you to quit the premises.” 

“No, Sir, it is by no means convenient to me; and 
if Mr Eggleston will wait some time longer, I shall be 
greatly obliged to him.” 

“No doubt, madam, but he will, apon proper con~ 
siderations.” 

“ What, Sir, do you call proper?” 

«Upon your advancing to him, as I hinted before, 
an immediate paticular sum from what must, by and 
bye, be legally restituted.”” 

«Tf this is the condition of his comtesy, I will quit 
the house without giving him further trouble.’” 

Just as it suits you, madam. He will be glad to 
take possession to-morrow or next day.’? A 

“You did well, Sir, to commend his patience! I 
shall, however, merely discharge my servants, and 
settle my accounts, and be ready to make way for 
him.” 

+ You will not take it amiss, madam, if T remind you 
that the account with Mr Eggleston must be the firat 
that is settled.” 

“If you mean the auears of this fast fortnight or 
three weeks, I believe I must desire him to wait Mr 
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Delvile’s return, as I may otherwise myself be disti eased 
for ready money.”” 

«That, madam, is not likely, as it is well known you 
have a foitune that was independent of your late uncle ; 
and as to distress for ready money, it is a plea Mr 
Eggleston can mge much more stiongly.”” 

This is being strangely hasty, Sir !—so short a time 
ag it is since Mr Tggleston could expect aay of this 
estate |”? 

« That, madam, is nothing to the purpose ; from the 
moment it is his, he has as many wants for it as any 
other gentleman, He desired me, however, to acquaint 
you, that if yon still chose an apai tment in this house, till 
Mr Delvile returns, you shall haye one at your 
service.” 

«To be a guest in this house, Sir,” said Cecilia, drily, 
* might perhaps seem stiange to me; T will not, there- 
fore, be so much in his way.” 

Mr Cran then informed her she might put her seal 
upon whatever she meant hereafter to claim or dispute, 
and took his leave. 

Cecilia now shut herself up in her own room, to 
meditate without interruption, before she would proceed 
to any action, She felt much inclination to send 
instantly for some Jawyer 3 but when she considered her 
peculiar situation, the absence of her husband, the 
renunciation of his father, the loss of her foitune, and 
her ignorance upon the subject, she thought it better to 
reat quiet till Delvile’s own fate, and own opinion could 
be known, thaa to involve herself in a lawsuit she wae 
a0 little able to supeiintend. 

In this cruel peiplexity of her mind and her affairs, 
her first thought was to board again with Mrs Bayley ; 
but that was goon given up, for she felt a repugnance 
unconquerable to continuing in her native county, when 
deprived of her fortune, and cast out of her dwelling, 
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Her situation, indeed, was singularly unhappy, since, by 
this unforeseen vicissitude of fortune, she was suddenly, 
fiom being an object of envy and admiration, sunk into 
distiess, and theatened with disgrace ; from being every 
where caressed, and by every voice praised, she blushed 
to be seen, and expected to be censmed; and, flom 
being generally 1egaided as an example of happiness, and 
a model of virtue, she was now in one moment to appear 
to the world, an outcast from her own house, yet 
received into no other ! a bride, unclaimed by a husband! 
an HEIRESS, dispossessed of all wealth ! 

To be first acknowledged as Mrs Delvile in a state 
so degiading, she could not endure ; and to escape from 
it, one way alone remained, which was going instantly 
abroad. 

Upon this, therefore, she finally determined: her 
former objections to such a step being now wholly, 
though unpleasantly »emoved, since she had neither estate 
nor affairs to demand her stay, and since all hopes of 
concealment weie totally at an end. Her maniage, 
therefore, and its disgiaceful consequences being pub- 
lished to the would, she resolved without delay to seek 
the only asylum which was prope: for hei, in the pio- 
tection of the husband for whom she had given up every 
other. 

She purposed, therefore, to go immediately and 
piivately to London, whence she could best settle her 
route for the continent: where she hoped to arrive 
befoie the news of her distress reached Delvile, whom 
nothing, she waa certain, but her own presence, could 
keep there for a moment after hearing it. 

Thus decided, at length, in hei plan, she proceeded 
to put it in execution with calmness and intrepidity ; 
comforting heiself that the conveniencies and indulgencies 
with which she was now paiting, would soon be restored 
to her, and though not with equal power, with far more 
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the next mining to London, bid him pay inatantly all 
her debts, and discharge all her servants, etermining to 
keep no accaint open but that with Mr Liggleston, 
which he had Ynade so intricate by double and undue 
detands, that she thought it most prudent and safe to 
leave him wholly to Delvile. 

She then packed up all her papers and Jeuers, and 
ordered her maid to pack-up her clothes, 

She next put her own seal upon her cabinets, draws, 
and many other things, and employed almost all her 
servants at once, in making complete inventories of what 
every room contained, 

She advised Mis Harrel to send without delay for 
Mr Ainott, and retuin to his house. She had. first 
purposed to cary Henrietta home to her mother ber- 
self; but another scheme for her now occuned, from 
which she hoped much future advantage to the amiable 
and dejected girl. 

She knew well, that deep as waa at picsent her 
deapondency, the 1emoval of all possibility of hope, by 
her knowledge of Delvile’s marriage, must awaken her 
before long fiom the delusive visiong of her :omantic 
fancy; Mr Arnott himself was in a situation exactly 
similar, and the knowledge of the same event would 
probably be productive of the same effect. When Mra 

ariel, therefore, began to repine at the solitude to 
which she was returning, Cecilia proposed to her the 
society of Hemietta, which, glad to catch at any thing 
that would break into her loneliness, she listened to with 
pleasure, and seconded by an invitation. 

Henrietta, to whom al houses appeared preferable to 
her own home, joyfully acgepted the offer, committing 
to Cecilia the communication of the change of her 
abode to Mis Belfield, 

Cecilia, who in the known and tried honour of Mr 


a ng told her steward her deaign of going 
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Arnott would unreluctantly have trusted a sister, was 
much pleased by this little arrangement, from which 
should no good ensue, no evil, at least, was probable. 
But she hoped, through the mutual pity their mutual 
melancholy might inspire, that their minds, already not 
dissimilar, would be softened in favour of each other, 
and that, in conclusion, each might be happy in receiv- 
ing the consolation each could give, and a union would 
take place, in which their reciprocal disappointment 
might, in time, be nearly forgotten. 

‘There was not, indeed, much promise of such an 
event in the countenance of Mr Arnott, when, late at 
night, he came for his sister, nor in the unbounded 
sorrow of Henrietta, when the moment of leave-taking 
arrived, Mr Arnott looked half dead with the shock 
his sisters intelligence had given him, and Flenrietta’s 
heart, torn asunder between friendship and love, was 
scarce able to bear a parting, which from Cecilia, she 
regarded as eternal, added to the consciousness it was 
occasioned by her going to join Delvile for life | 

Cecilia, who both iead and pitied these conflicting 
emotions, was heiself extremely hurt by this necessary 
separation. She tenderly loved Henrietta, she loyed 
her even the more for the sympathy of their affections, 
which called foith the most forcible commiseration,— 
that. which springs fiom fellow-feeling ! 

“ Farewell,” she cried, “ my Henrietta, be but happy 
as you are innocent, and be both as I love you, and 
nothing will your friends have to wish for you, or your. 
self to regret.” 

«T must always regret,” cried the sobbing Henrietta, 
“ that I cannot live with you for ever! I should regret 
it if I were queen of all the world, how much more 
then, when I am nothing and nobody! I do not wish 
you happy, madam, for I think happiness was made on 
purpose for you, and nobody elsqever had it before; I 
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only wieh you health and long life, for the sake of those 
who will be nude as happy aa you,—for you will spoil 
them,—as you have spoilt me,—from being ever happy 
without you!” 

Cecilia re-iterated her assurances of a most faithful 
regard, embraced Mrs Harrel, spoke words of kindness 
to the drooping Mr Arnott, and then parted with them 
all, 

Having still many small matters to settle, and neither 
company nor appetite, she would eat no suppers but, in 
passing thro’ the hall, in her way to her own room, she 
wag much surprised to see all her domestics assembled 
ina body. She stopt to enquire their intention, when 
they cagerly pressed forward, humbly and carneatly 
entreating to know why they were discharged ? 

« Por no reason in the world,” cried Cecilia, « but 
because it is at present out of my power to keep you 
any longer”? > 

Don’t part with we, madam, for that,” cried one of 
them, “for I will serve you for nothing!” 

« So will I 1’? cried another, * And I!” « And I!” 
was echoed by them all ; while no other such mistress 
is to be found!” We can never bear any other 
place!” and “keep me, madam, at Icast |” was even 
clamorously urged by each of them. 

Cecilia, distressed and flattered at once by their un- 
willingness to quit her, received this testimony of 
gratitude for the kind and liberal treatment they had 
received, with the warmest thanks both for their services 
and fidelity, and assured them that when again she was 
settled, all those who should be yet unprovided with 
places, should be preferred in her house before any other 
claimants. 

Having, with difficulty, broken from them, she sent 
for her own man, Ralph, who had lived with her many 
years before the death of the Dean, and told him she 
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meant still to continue him in her service. The man 
heard it with great delight, and promised to 1c-donble 
his diligence to deserve her favom. She then com- 
municated the same news to he: maid, who had also 
resided with her some years, and by whom with the 
same, o1 move pleaswe it was heard. 

These and other iegulations employed her almost all 
night; yet late and fatigued as she went' to bed, she 
could not close her eyes: feaful something was left 
undone, she 1obbed herself of the sho:t time she had 
allowed to test, by incessant meditation upon what 
yet remained to be executed, She could recollect, 
however, one only thing that had escaped her vigilance, 
which was acquainting the pew-opener, and two or three 
other poor women who had weekly pensions from her, 
that they must, at least for the present, depend no longer 
upon her assistance. 

Nothing indeed could be move painful to her than 
giving them such information, yet not to be speedy with 
it would double the baibaiity of their disappointment, 
She een felt for these poor women, whose loss in her 
she knew would be irreparable, a compassion that drove 
from her mind almost every other subject, and deter- 
mined her, in oider to soften to them this misfortune, 
to communicate it herself, that she might prevent them 
fiom sinking under it, by reviving them with hopes of 
her future assistance. 

She had ordered at seven o’clock in the moining an 
hired chaise at the door, and she did not suffer it long 
to wait for her, She quitted her house with a heat 
full of care and anxiety, grieving at the necessity of 
making such a sacrifice, uncertain how it would turn 
out, and Jabouring under‘a thousand perplexities with 
1espect to the measures she ought immediately to take. 
She passed, when she reached the hall, through a row 
of weeping domestics, not one of whom with dry eyes 
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could see the house bereft of sucha misticss. She spoke 
to them all with kindness, and as much aa was in her 
power with cheaifulnesa: but the tone of her voice 
gave them little :eason to think the concern at this 
Journey was all their own, 

She ordered her chaise to diive round to the pew 
opener’s, and thence to the icst of her immediate 
dependents. She soon, however, iegietted that she 
had given herself this task ; the affliction of these poor 
pensioners was clamorous, was almost heat-bieaking ; 
they could live, they said, no longer, they were 1uined 
for ever; they should soon be without bead to cat, 
and they might cry for help in vain, when their generous, 
their only benefactress was far away ! 

Cecilta made the kindest efforts to comfort and en- 
courage them, assuming them the very moment her own 
affairs were atianged, she would remember them all, 
visit them herself, and contribute to their relief, with 
all the power she should have left, Nothing, however, 
could console them ; they clung about her, almost took 
the horses from the chaise, and conjured her not to 
desert those who were solely cherished by her bounty ! 

Nor was this all she had to suffer; the news of hei 
intention to quit the county was now reported through~ 
out the neighbourhood, and had spread the utmost con- 
sternation among the poor in general, and the lower 
class of her own tenants in particular, and the road was 
soon lined with women and childien, winging theh 
hands and crying, They followed her carviage with 
supplications that she would ictun to them, mixing 
blessings with their lamentations, and prayers for 
her happinesa with the bitterest repinings at their own 
loss | 

Cecilia was extremely affected ; her liberal and ever~ 
ready hand was every other instant involuntarily seeking 
her puree, which her many immediate expences, made 
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her pradence as often check : and now first she felt the 
capital error she had committed, in living constantly to 
the utmost extent of her income, without ever piepar- 
ing, though so able to have done it, against any unfor~ 
tunate contingency. 

When she escaped, at last, fiom receiving any longer 
this painful tribute to her benevolence, she gave orders 
to her man to iide forward and stop at the Grove, 
that a precise and minute account of Mr Monckton, 
might be the last, as it was now become the most im~ 
portant, news she should hear in Suffolk. ‘This he did, 
when to her equal surprise and delight, she heard that 
he was suddenly so much better, there were hopes of his 
recovery. 

Intelligence so joyful made her amends for almost 
every thing; yet she hesitated not in her plan of going 
abroad, as she knew not where to be in England, and 
could not endure to huriy Delvile from his sick mother, 
by acquainting him with her helpless and distressed 
situation. But so revived were her spirits by these 
unexpected tidings, that a gleam of biightest hope once 
more danced before her eyes, and she felt heiself 
invigorated with fresh courage and new strength, 
sufficient to support her through all hardships and 
fatigues. 

pitits and courage were indeed much wanted for the 
enterprize she had formed ; but little used to travelling, 
and having never been out of England, she knew nothing 
of the route but by a general knowledge of geography, 
which, though it could guide her cast or west, could 
teach her nothing of foreign customs, the prepmations 
necessary for the journey, the impositions she should 
guard against, nor the various dangers to whicl she 
might be exposed, from total ignorance of the country 
through which she had to pass. 

Conscious of these deficiencies for such an under~ 
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taking, she deliberated without intermission how to 
obviate them. Yet sometimes, when to these hazards, 
those arising from her youth and sex were added, she 
was upon the point of relinquishing her acheme, as 
too perilous for execution, and iesolving to continue 
yrivately in London till some change happened in her 
affaira, 

But though to every thing she could suggest, doubts 
and difficultiea arose, she had no fiiend to consult, nor 
could devise any means by which they might be ter- 
minated. Her maid was her only companion, and 
Ralph, who had spent almost his whole lie in Suffolk, 
her only guard and attendant. ‘lo hie immediately 
some French servant, used to travelling in his own 
country, seemed the first step she had to take, and so 
essential, that no other appeared feasible till it was done. 
But where to hear of ae a man she could not tell, and 
to take one not well recommended, would be exposing 
heraelf to frauds and dangers innumerable. 

Yet so slow as Delvile trayelled, from whom her last 
letter was still dated Ostend, she thought herself almost 
certain, could she once reach the continent, of over~ 
taking him in hie route within a day or two of her 
landing, 

The earnest inclination with which this scheme wae 
seconded, made her every moment Jess willing to forega 
it, It seemed the only harbour for her after the storm 
she had weathered, and ‘the only refuge she could 
properly seek while thus houseless and helpless, Even 
were Delvile in England, he had no place at present to 
offer her, nor could any thing be proposed so unexcep~ 
tionable as her living with Mra Delvile at Nice, till he 
knew his father’s pleasure, and, in a separate journey 
home, had arranged his affairs either for her return, or 
her continuance abroad. 

With what regret did she now look back to the time 
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when, in a distress such as this, she should haya applied 
for, and ieceived the advice of Mr Monckton as 
oracular! The fogs of a counsellor 60 long; 80 im~ 
plicitly relied upon, lost to her also, only by his own 
intereated wouthlessness, she felt almost daily, fr almost 
daily some intricacy or embarrassment made hei miss 
hie assistance : and though glad, since she found him so 
undeserving, that she had escaped the snares he had 
spread for her, she giieved much that she knew no man 
of honest character and equal abilities, that would 
caie for her sufficiently to supply his place'in her 
confidence. 

As she was situated at present, she could think only 
of Mr Belfield to whom she could apply for any advice, 
Nor even to him was the application unexceptionable, 
the calumnies of Mr Delvile senior making it disagree- 
able to her even to see him. But he was at once a man 
of the world and a man of honour; he was the friend 
of Mortimer, whose confidence in him was great, and 
his own behaviour had uniformly shewn a respect far 
removed fiom impeitinence or vanity, and a mind 
supeiior to being led to them by the influence of his 
gioss mother. She had, indeed, when she last quitted 
his house, determined never to re-enter it; but deter- 
minations hasty or violent, are raely observed, because 
rarely practicable; ashe had promised Hemiietta to 
inform Mie Belfield whither she was gone, and recon 
cile her to the absence she still hoped to make from 
home. She concluded, therefore, to go to Portland- 
street without delay, and enquire openly and. at once 
whether, and when, she might speak with Mr Belfield ; 
resolving, if tormented again by any forward insinua~ 
tions, to rectify all mistakes by acknowledging her 
mairiage. 

She gave directions accordingly to the post-boy and 
Ralph. 
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With respect to her own lodgings while in town, aa 
money was no longer unimportant to her, she meant 
fiom the Belfields to go to the Hills, by whom she 
might be recommended to some ieputable and cheap 
place, ‘To the Belfields, however, though very late 
when she arrived in town, ahe went first, unwilling 
to lose a moment in promoting her scheme of going 
abroad, 

She left her maid in the chaise, and sett Ralph on 
to Mra Hill, with directions to endeavour immediately 
to procure hey a lodging, 
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Chapter of, 
A PRATING. 


ECILIA was shewn into a pulour, where Mis 
Belfield was very earnestly discoursing with My 
Hobson and Mr Simkins; and Belfield him- 

aclf, to her great satisfaction, was already there, and 
reading. 

“Lack a-day!” cried Mis Belfield, “if one docs 
not always sce the people one’s talking of! Why it 
was but this morning, madam, I was saying to Mt 
Hobson, I wonder, says I, a young lady of auch for- 
tunes as Miss Beveiley should mope herself up so in 
the country! Don’t you remember it, Mr Hobson ? ? 

“Yea, madam,” anaweied Mr Hobson, “but I 
think, for my part, the young lady’s quite in the right 
to do as she’s a mind; for that’s what I call living 
agreeable: and if I was a young lady to-morrow, with 
such fine fortunes, and that, it’s just what I should do 
niyself: for what I say is this: where’a the joy of 
having a little money, and being a litte matter above 
the world, if one has not one’s own will?” 

, 
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*Ma’am,” said Mr Simkina, who had scarce yet 
raised his head from the profoundness of his bow upon 
Cecilia’s entrance into the room, “if I may be so 
free, may I make bold just for to offer you this 
chair?” 

“TI called, madam,” said Cecilia, seizing the firet 
moment in her power to speak, “in order to acquaint 
you that your daughter, who is perfectly well, has made 
a Tittle change in her situation, which she was anxious 
you should hear from myself.” 

“Fa! hal stolen a match upon you, I wariant 
cried the facetious Mr Hobson; a good example for 
you, young lady; and if you take my advice, you won't 
be long before you follow it; for as to a lady, let her 
be worth never so much, she’s a mere nobody, as one 
may say, till she can get herself a husband, being she 
knows nothing of business, and is made to pay for every 
thing though the nose.”” 

“Fie, Mr Hobson, fie! ’? said Mr Simkins, ‘to 
talk so slighting of the ladies before their faces! what 
one says in a corner, is quite of another nature ; but for 
to talk so .ude in their company,—-I thought you would 
scorn to do such a thing.’’ 

“ Sir, T don’t want to be rude no more than yours 
self,” said Mr Hobson, “for what I say is, rudeness is 
a thing that makes nobody agrecable ; but I don’t ace 
because of that, why a man is not to speak his mind to 
a lady as well as to 2 gentleman, provided he does it in 
a complaisant fashion.” 

“Mr Hobson,” cried Mrs Belfield, very impatiently, 
you might as well let me speak, when the matter is all 
about my own daughter.”” 

“T ask pardon, ma’am,’’ said he, “I did not mean 
to stop you; for as to not letting a lady apeak, one 
might as well tell a man in business not to look at the 
Daily Advertiser ; why, it’s morally impossible |?” 


fe 
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“But sure, madam,” cried Mra Belfield, “iv’s no 
such thing? You can’t have got her off already 2??? 

“T would I had!” thought Cecilia; who then cx- 
plained her meaning; but in talking of Mis Manel, 
avoided all mention of Mr Arnott, well foresecing that 
to hear such a man existed, and was in the same house 
with her daughter, would be sufficient authority to her 
sanguine expectations, for depending upon a unton bes 
tween them, and reporting it among hei fiends, 

‘This circumstance being made clear, Cecilia added, 
«“T could by no means have consented voluntaily to 
parting so soon with Miss Belfield, but that my own 
affairs call me at present out of the kingdom.” And 
then, addressing herself to Belfield, she enquired if he 
could iecommend to her a trasty foreign servant, who 
would be hired only for the time she was to spend 
abroad ? 

While Belfield was endeayoming to 1ecollect some 
such person, Mr Hobson eagerly called out «As to 
‘oing abroad, madam, to be sure you're to do as you 
ike, for that, as I say, is the soul of every thing; but 
else I can’t say it’s a thing I much approve; for my 
notion is this; here’s a fine fortune, got as a man may 
say, out of the bowels of one’s mother country, and 
this fine fortune, in default of male issue, is obliged to 
come to a female, the law making no proviso to the con- 
trary. Well, this female, going into a strange country, 
naturally takes with her this fortune, by reason it’s the 
main aiticle she has to depend upon s what’s the up- 
shot? why she gets pilfered by a set of sharpers that 
never stw England in their lives, and that never lose 
sight of her till she haa not a sous in the would, But 
the hardship of the thing is thie: when it’s all gone, 
the Jady can come back, but will the money come back ? 
—No, you'll never see it again: now this is what T 
call being no tue pattiot.” 

Th u 
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«Tam quite ashamed for to hear you talk so, Mr 
Hobson!” cried Mr Simkins, affecting to whisper ; 
* to go for to take a person to task at this rate, is be~ 
having quite unbearable ; it’s enough to make the young 
lady afraid to speak before you,”” 

«Why, Mr Simkins,”’ answered Mr Hobson, 
“truth is truth, whether one speaks it or not; and 
that, ma’am, I dare say, a young lady of your good 
sense knows aa well as myself”? 

“T think, madam,” said Belfield, who waited their 
silence with great impatience, * that I know just such a 
mun as you will require, and one upon whose honesty I 
believe you may rely.” 

« That’s more,” said Mr Hobson, “than I would 
take upon me to say for any Englishman ! where you 
may meet with auch a Frenchman, I won't be bold 
to ra 
*s Why indeed,” said Mr Simking, «if I might take 
the liberty for to put in, though I don’t mean in no 
shape to go to contradicting the young gentleman, but if 
I was to make bold to speak my private opinion upon 
the head, I should be inclinable for to say, that as to 
putting a dependance upon the French, it’s a thing quite 
dubious how it may turn out.’” 

“J take it as a great favour, ma’am,” said Mra 
Belfield, “that you have been so complaisant as to 
make me this visit to-night, for I was almost aftaid you 
would not have done me the favour any moue; for, to 
be sure, when you was heie last, things went a little 
unlucky: but T had no notion, for my part, who the 
old gentleman was till after he was gone, when Mr 
Hobson told me it was old Mr Delvile: though, sure 
enough, I thought it 1ather upon the extraordinary 
order, that he should come here into my parlour, and 
make such a secret of his name, on purpose to ask me 
questions about my own son.’” 
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« Why I think, indeed, if I may be so fice,” aaid 
Mr Simkins, “it was rather petickeler of the gentleman 
for, to be sure, if he was so over cious to hear about 
your private concerns, the gentecl thing, if I may take 
the liberty for to differ, would have been for him to say, 
ma’am, says he, I’m come to ask the favour of you just 
to let me a little into your son’s goings on; and any 
thing, ma’am, you should take a fancy for to ask me 
upon the return, why I shall be very compliable, ma’am, 
says he, to giving of you satisfaction.” 

TJ dare say,” answeicd Mrs Belfield, “he would 
not have said so much if you’d have gone down on 
your knees to ask him. Why he was upon the very 
point of being quite in a passion because I only asked 
him his name! thongh what harm that could do him, 
T’m sure I never could guess. However, as he waa so 
mighty inquisitive about my son, if I had but known 
who he was in time, I should have made no scruple in 
the world to ask him if he could not have spoke a few 
words for him to some of those great people that could 
have done him some good. But the thing that I be» 
Tieve put him so out of humour, was my being so un- 
lucky as to say, before ever I knew who he was, that I 
had heard he was not over and above good-natured ; 
for I saw he did not seem much to like it at the time.” 

“If he had done the generous thing,” said Mi 
Simkins, “it would have been for him to have made 
the proffer of hia services of his own free-will ; and it’s 
rather surpriseable to me he should never have thought 
of it ; for what could be so natural ae for him to aay, I 
see, ma’am, says he, youve got a very likely young 
gentleman here, that’s a little out of cash, says he, so 1 
suppose, ma’am, gays he, a place, or a pension, or some- 
thing in that shape of life, would be no bad compliment, 
says he,” 

 But.no auch good luck as that will come to my 
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share,” cried Mis Belfield, «1 can tell you that, for 
every thing [ want to do gocs quite contrary. Who 
would not have thought such a son as mine, thongh I 
say it befoe his face, could not have made his fortune 
long ago, living as he did, among all the great folks, 
and dining at their table just like one of themselves? 
yet, for all that, you sce they Jet him go on his own 
way, and think of him no more than of nobody! [’m 
sure they might be ashamed to shew their faces, and so 
T should tell them at once, if I could but get sight of 
them”? 

“TJ don’t mean, ma’am,” said My Simkina, “ for to 
be finding fault with what you say, for I would not be 
unpelite in no shape ; but if I might be so free as for to 
differ a little bit, I must needs say I am rather for going 
to work in anotherguess sort of a manner; and if I was 
as you-~” 4 

“Mr Simkins,”’ interiupted Belfield, “ we will settle 
this matter another time.’”? And then, turning to the 
wearied Cecilia, “'The man, madam,’”’ he said, “ whom 
T have done myself the honour to recommend to you, I 
can see to-morrow morning; may I then tell him to 
wait upon you? ”? 

‘Task pardon for just putting in,” cried Mr Simkins, 
before Cecilia could answer, and again bowing down to 
the ground, “ but I only mean to say I had no thought for 
to be impertinent, for as to what I was agoing to remark, 
ia was not of no consequence in the least.’” 

* Tts a great piece of luck, ma’am,” said Mrs Belfield, 
that you should happen to come here, of a holiday ! 
If my son had not been at home, I should have been 
ready to cry for a week; and you might come any‘ day 
the year thiough but a Sunday, and not meet with him 
any more than if he had ‘never a home to come 
to. 
“Tf Mr Belfield’s home-visits are so periodical,” 
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said Cecilia, “it must be rather less, than more, difficult 
to meet with him.” 

“Why you know, ma’am,” answered Mrs Belfield, 
to-day is a red-letter day, so that’s the reason of it”? 

«A red-letter day ?”? 

« Good lack, madam, why have not you heard. that 
my son is turned book-keeper ? ”? 

Cecilia, much suprised, looked at Belfield, who, 
colouring very high, and appmently much provoked by 
hig mother’s loquacity, said, “ Fad Miss Beverley not 
heard it even now, madam, [ should probably have loat 
with her no ciedit.” 

“You can aurely lose none, Sir,” answered Cecilia, 
“by an employment too little pleasant to have been 
undertaken from any but the most laudable motives.” 

«Tt is not, madam, the employment,” said he, « for 
which I so much blush as for the person employed—for 
myself! In the beginning of the winter you left me just 
engaged in another business, a business with which I 
was madly delighted, and fully persuaded I should be 
enchanted for ever ;—now, again, in the beginning of 
the summer,—-you find me, aleady, in a new occupa~ 
tion |” 

“1 am sorry,” said Cecilia, “ but far indeed from 
surprised, that you found yourself deceived by such 
sanguine expectations.” 

“Deceived!’? cried he, with energy, “I wae 
bewitched, I wae infatuated! common sense was 
estranged by the seduction of a chimera; my under 
standing was in a ferment from the ebullition of my 
intagination ! But when thia new way of life lost. its 
novelty,—novelty | that short-liv’d, but exquisite blias | 
no sooner caught than it vanishes, no sooner tasted than 
it is gone | which charms but to fly, and comes but to 
destroy what it leaves behind !—-when that was lost, 
reason, cool, heartless reason, took ita place, and teach« 
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ing me to wonder at the frenzy of my folly, brought 
me back to the tameness—the sadness of reality | ”” 

«T am sure,” cried Mrs Belfield, « whatever it has 
brought you back to, it has brought you back-to no 
good! it’s a hard case, you must needs think, madam, 
to a mother, to see a son that might do whatever he 
would, if he’d only set about it, contenting himself with 
doing nothing but scribble and scribe one day, and when 
he gets tired of that, thinking of nothing better than 
casting up two and two!” 

“Why, madam,” said Mr Hobson, “ what I have 
seen of the world is this ; there’s nothing methodizes a 
man but business. If he’s never so much upon the 
stilts, that’s always a sue way to biing him down, by 
reason he soon finds there’s nothing to be got by rhodo- 
montading, Let every man be his own carver ; but 
what I say is, them gentlemen that are what one may call 
geniuses, commonly think nothing of the main chance, 
till they get a tap on the shoulder with a writ; and a 
solid lad, that knows thice times five is fifteen, will get 
the better of them in the long run. — But as to arguing 
with gentlemen of that soit, where’s the good of it? 
You can never biing them to the point, say what you 
will ; all you can get from them, is a fatrago of fine 
words, that you can’t undeistand without a dictionary,” 

“T am inclinable to think,’? said Mr Simkins, 
“that the young gentleman is rather of opinion to like 
pleasure better than business ; and, to be sure, it’s very 
excusable of him, because it’s more agreeabler. And. 
T must necds say, if I may be so free, I’m partly of the 
young gentleman’s mind, for business is a deal more 
tiouble.”” 

"T hope, however,”? said Cecilia to Belfield, * your 
present situation is lesa irksome to you ?”” 

« Any situation, madam, must be less irksome than 
that which I quitted: to write by rule, to compose by 
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necessity, to make the understanding, nature’s firat gift, 
subservient to interest, that meanest offepring of ait !— 
when weary, listless, spiritless, to rack the head for 
invention, the memory for images, and the fancy for 
orhament and illusion ; and when the mind is wholly 
occupied by ita own affections and affairs, to call forth 
all its faculties for foreign subjects, uninteresting discus- 
sions, or fictitious incidents ! Heavens! what a life 
of struggle between the head and the heat! how cruel, 
how unnatural a war between the intellects and the 
feelings { ”” 

« As to these sort of things,” said My Hobson, “1 
can’t any Tam much versed in them, by reason they are 
things T never much studied ; but if I was to speak my 
notion, it is this; the best way to thiive in the world is 
to get money; but how is it to be got? Why by 
business: for business ia to money, what fine words are 
to a lady, a sure road to success, Now I don’t mean 
by this to be censorious upon the fadies, being they have 
nothing clse to go by, for as to examining if a man 
knows any thing of the world, and that, they have no- 
thing whereby to judge, knowing nothing of it them- 
selves, So that when they are taken in ty roguea and 
sharpers, the fault is all in the law, for making no 
proviso against their having moncy in their own hands 
Let every one be trusted according to their headpiece : 
and what I say is this: a fady in them cases is much to 
be pitied, for she is obligated to take a man upon his 
own credit, which is tantamount to no credit at all, 
being what man will speak an ill word of himself? yor 
may as well expect a bad shilling to cry out don’t take 
me! That's what T say, and that’s my way of giving 
my vote.” 

Cecilia, quite tired of these inteiruptions, and im- 
patient to be gone, now said to Belfield, « I should be 
much obliged to you, Sir, if you could aend to me the 
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man you speak of to-moniow morning. I wished, also, 
to consult you with regard to the 1oute I ought to take, 
My purpose is to go to Nice, and as I am very desirous 
to travel expeditiously, you may perhaps be able to 
instruct me what is the best method for me to puraue.” 

“Come, Mr Hobson and Mr Simkins,” ciied Mrs 
Belfield, with a Jook of much significance and delight, 
suppose ae two and I was to walk into the next 
room? ‘Theie’s no need for us to hear all the young 
lady may have a mind to say.” 

“She has nothing to say, madam,” cried Cecilia, 
« that the whole world may not hear, Neither is it my 
purpose to talk, but to listen, if Mr Belfield is at leisme 
to favour me with his advice.’ 

«T must always be at leisure, and always be proud, 
madam,” Belfield began, when Hobson, interrupting 
him, satd, “I ask pardon, Sir, for intruding, but 1 only 
mean to wish the young lady good night. As to inter~ 
fering with business, that’s not my way, for it’s not the 
right method, by 1eason——”” 

« We will listen to you reason, Sir,” cried Belfield, 
« some other time at present we will give you all credit 
for it unheard.” 

« Let every man speak his own maxim, Sir,” cried 
Hobson ; “ for that’s what 1 call fair aguing: but as 
to one person’s spcaking,‘and then making an answer for 
anothei into the bargain, why it’s going to work ho-~ 
how; you may as well talk to a counter, and think 
because you make a noise upon it with your own hand, 
it gives you the icply.” 

« Why, Mr Hobson,” cried Mrs Belfield, «I am 
quite ashamed of you for being so dull! don’t you see 
my son has something to aay to the lady that you and I 
have no business to be meddling with ?”? 

«Tm sure, ma’am, for my pat,” said Mr Simkins, 
« T’m very agreeable to going away, for as to putting 
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the young lady to the bluah, it’s what I would not do 
in no shape,” : 

“TI only mean,” said Mr Hobson, when he was in- 
terrupted by Mrs Belfield, who, out of all patience, now 
tuned him out of the room by the shoulders, and, 
pulling Mr Simkins after, followed herself, and shut the 
door, though Cecilia, much provoked, desired she would 
stay, and declared repeatedly that all het busines was 
public. 

Belfield, who had looked 1cady to murder them atl 
ding this shoit scene, now approached Cecilia, and 
with an air of mingled spilt and respect, said, I am 
much grieved, much confounded, madam, that your ears 
should be offended by speeches so improper to icach 
them; yet if it is possible I can have the honour of 
being of any use to you, in me, still, I hope, you feel 
you may confide, I am too distant from you in situa- 
tion to give you reason fo apprehend I can form an 
sinister views in serving yous and, permit me to add, 
am too near you in mind, cyer to give you the pain of 
bidding me remember that distance.” 

Cecilia then, extremely unwilling to shock a acnai- 
bility not mote generous than jealous, determined to 
continue her enquiries, and, at the same time, to prevent 
any further misapprehension, by vevealing her actual 
situation. 

“T am sory, Sir,” she answered, “to have oc# 
casioned thie distutbance; Mrs Belficlt, I find, is 
wholly unacquainted with the cicumatance which now 
carries me abroad, or it would not have happened.?—- 

Here a little noise in the passage interrupting her, 
she heard Mrs Belfield, though in a low voice, Bay, 
«lush, Sir, hush! you must not come in juet now ; 
you've caught me, I confess, rather upon the listentng 
order; but to tell you the trath, T did not know what 
might be going forward. However, theie’s no admit~ 
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tance now, I assure you, for my.son’s upon. particular 
business with a lady, and Mr Hobson and Mr Simkine 
and I, have all been as good-as turned out by them 
but juat now.” 

Cecilia and Belfield, though they heard this ‘speech 
with mutual indignation, had no time to mark or ex= 
press it, as-it was answered without in a voice at once 
loud and furious, “ You, madam, may be content to 
listen here ; pardon me if I am Jess humbly disposed! ”” 

And the door was abruptly opened by «young 
Delvile! . : 

Cecilia, who half screamed from excess of astonish- 
ment, would scarcely, even’ by the presence of Belfield 
and his mother, have been restrained from flying. to 
meet him, had his own aspect invited such a mark of: 
tenderness; but far other was the case; when. the door 
was open, he stopt short’ with a look half petrified, 
his feet seeming rooted to the spot upon which they 
stood, 

“1 declare I ask pardon, ma’am,’? cried Mrs Bel-. 
field, “but the interruption was no fault of mine, for the 
gentleman would come in ; and—” : 

“Tt ig no interruption, ‘madam ;” cried Belfield,, 
«Mr Delvile does me nothing but honour.” , : 

“T thank you, Sir!” said Delvile, trying to recover 
and come forward, but trembling violently, and apeaking 
with the most frigid coldness, ; 

They were then, for a few instants, all silent; 
Cecilia, amazed by his arrival, still more amazed by his 
behaviour, feared to apeak lest he meant not, as. yet, to 
avow his marriage, and felt a thousand apprehensions 
that. some new calamity had hurried him home : while 
Belfield was both hurt by his strangeness, and em~ 
harassed for the sake of Cecilia; and his mothery- 
though wondering at them all, was kept quiet by her’, 
gon’s looks, 
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Delvile then, stiuggling for an appeaance of more 
case, said, «I seem to have made a genctal confusion 
hee :—pray, I beg ” : 

None at all, Si,” said Belfield, and offered a chair 
to Cecilia, 

“No, Su,” she answered, in a voice scatce audible, 
T was just going.” And again rang the bell, 

eT fea I huny you, madam?” cued Delvile, whose 
whole fiame waa now shaking with uncontiollable 
emotion; “you ate upon business—I ought to beg 
you pardon—-my entrance, I believe, was unseason~ 
able.?—-— 

Si !”? cued she, looking aghast at this apecch, 

* 1 should have been rather suprised,’’ he added, 
to have met you here, so late,—so unexpectedly,—so 
deeply engaged—had I not happened to see your sci vant 
tm ie strect, who told me the honow I should be likely 
to have by coming.” 

** Good Gad |” exclaimed she, involuntarily ; but, 
checking herself as well as she could, she cowtsied to 
Mis Belfield, unable to apeak to her, and avoiding even 
to fook at Belfield, who respectfully hung back, she 
hastened out of the 1oom: accompanied by Mis Bel~ 
field, who again began the most voluble and vulga 
apologies for the intrusion she had met with. 

Delvile also, after a moment’s pause, followed, 
saying, “Give me leave, madam, to sce you to you 
caninge.” 

Cecilia then, notwithstanding Mis Belfield still kept 
talking, could no longer iefiain saying, * Good heaven, 
what does all this mean?” F 

Rather for me is that question,” he anaweied, m 
such agitation he could not, thongh he meant it, assial 
her into the chaise, “ for mine, I believe, is the greater 
au prise |? 

What swiptise?”” ctied she, “explain, I conjure you!” 
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«By and bye I will,” he answered; “go on 
poatilion.”* 

« Where, Sir??? 

« Where you came from, I suppose.” 

« What, Sir, back to Rumford??? 

“Rumford!” exclaimed he, with encreasing dis~ 
order, you came then from Suffolk hither ?—from 
Suffolk to this very honse ??” 

«Good heaven!” cried Cecilia, “come into the 
chaise, and let me speak and hear to be understood!” 

“Who ia that now in it?” 

«© My Maid.” 

“Your maid?—and she waits for you thus at the 
door?” — 

« What, what is it you mean?” 

“Tell the man, madam, whither to go.”* 

“T don’t know myself—any where you please—do 
you order him,’” 

«J ordet him !——you came not hither to receive 
orders from me/—where was it you had purposed to rest?” 

«T don’t know—I meant to go to Mis Hill’s—I 
have no place taken.” 

“No place taken} repeated he, in a voice faulter- 
ing between passion and grief ; you purposed, then, 
to stay here ?—~I have perhaps driven you away ?”? 

«“ Here!” cried Cecil, mingling, in her tara, 
indignation with surprise, “gracious heaven! what ic 
it you mean to doubt?” 

“Nothing!” cried he, with emphasis, “I never 
huve had, T never wiff have a doubt! I will gaow, T 
will have conviction for every thing { Pastilion, drive 
to St James’s-squaic!—to Mr Delvile’s There, 
madam, I will wait upon you.” 

“No! stay, postilion! 7? called out Cecilia, seized 
with terror inexpreasible 5 “let me get out, let me speak, 
with you at once!” 
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“Te cannot be ; I will follow you in a few minutes 
—~—drive on, postilion | ”? 

«Na, no {—I will not go—TI dare not leave you — 
unkind Delvile! what is it you suspect ? : 

“Cecilia,” cried he, putting his hand upon the chatse~ 
door, * I have ever believed you spotless as an angel | 
and, by heaven! I believe yon so still, in spite of apr 
pearances—in defiance of every thing ! Now then 
be satisfied; —I will be with you very soon 
Meanwhile, take this Jetter, I was just going Lo 
send to you,—Postilion, drive on, or be at your 
peril!” 

The man waited no futher orders, nor regarded the 
prohibition of Cecilia, who called out to him without 
ceasing ; but he would not listen to her till he got to 
the end of the street ; he thea stopt, and she bioke the 
scal of her letter, and read, by the light of the lamps, 
enough to let her know that Delvile had written it 
upon the road from Dover to London, to acquaint her 
his mother was now better, and had taken pity of his 
suspense and impatience, and insisted upon his coming 
privately to England, to satisfy himself fully about Mr 
Manske, communicate his marriage to his father, and 
give those orders towards prepating for its being made 
public, which hie unhappy ptecipitation in leaving the 
kingdom had prevented. 

his letter, which, though written but a few hours 
before she received it, was full of tenderncas, gratitude 
and anxiety for her happiness, inatantly convinced her 
that hia strange behaviour had been wholly the effect of 
a audden impulae of jealousy ; excited by so unex~ 
pectedly finding her in town, at the yery house where 
his father had assured him she had an improper con- 
nexion, and alone, so suspiciously, with the young man 
affirmed to be her favourite, He knew nothing of ube 
cjectment, nothing of any reason for her leaving Suffolk, 
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every thing had the semblance of no motive but to 
indulge a private and ciiminal inclination. 

These thoughts, which confusedly, yet forcibly, 
rushed upon her mind, brought with them at once an 
excuse for his conduct, and an alarm for his danger ; 
* He must think,” she cried, “I came to town only to 
mect Mr Belfield! ’? then, opening the chaise-door 
herself, she jumpt out, and ran back into Portland- 
street, too impatient to argue with the postilion to 
return with her, and stopt not till she came to Mrs 
Belfield’s house. 

She knocked at the door with violence ; Mrs Belfield 
came to it herself; “ Where,” cried she, hastily enter- 
ing as she spoke, “are the gentlemen ?”” 

 Lack~a-day! ma’am,” answered Mrs Belfield, 
* they are both gone out,” on 

« Gone out ?—wheie to ?-——which way?” 

“TI am sure I can’t tell, ma’am, no more than you 
can ; but I am sadly afiaid they?Il have a quarrel before 
they’ve done.” 

“Oh heaven!” cried Cecilia, who now doubted 
not a second duel, “tell me, shew me, which way they 
went??? 

« Why, ma’am, to let you into the secret,” answeted. 
Mra Belfield, “only I beg you'll take no notice of it to 
my son, but, seeing them so much out of sorts, 1 begged 
the favour of Mr Simkins, as Mr Hobson was gone out 
to his club, just to follow them, and see what they were 
after.” 

Cecilia was much rejoiced this caution had been 
taken, and deteamined to wait his 1eturn, She would 
have sent for the chaise to follow her ; but Mrs Belfield 
kept no servant, and the maid of the house was em- 
ployed in preparing the supper. 

When Mr Simkins came back, she Jearnt, after 
vaiions interruptions from Mrs Belfield, and much 
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delay from his own slownesa and circumlocution, that 
he had pursued the two gentlemen to the * * * * 
coffec-house. 

She hesitated not a moment in resolving to follow 
them: she feared the failure of any commission, nor 
did she know whom to entiust with one: and the 
danger was too urgent for much deliberation, She 
begged, therefore, that Mr Simkins would walk with 
her to the chaise ; but heaing that the coffec-house 
was another way, ahe desired Mis Belfield to let the 
servant xun and order it to Mis Robeits, in Fetter- 
Jane, and then eagerly iequested Mr Simkins to 
accompany her on foot till they met with an hackney- 
coach, 

They then set out, Mr Simkins feeling proud and 
happy in being allowed to attend her, while Cecilia, 
ind of any protection, accepted his offer of continuing 
with her, even after she met with an hackney~coach, 

When she arrived at the coffee-house, she ordered 
the coachman to desire the master of it to come and 
speak with her, 

He came, and she hastily called out, « Pray, are two 
gentlemen here ?”” 

‘ Here are several gentlemen here, madam.” 

Yes, yes,—but are two upon any business—any 
particular business—” 

« Two gentlemen, madam, came about half an hour 
ago, and asked for a room to themeelyes,”” 

“And where are they now ?—are they up stairs ?—~ 
down staira ?—where are they?” 

& One of them went away in about ten minntes, and 
the other soon after.” 

Bitterly chagrined and disappointed, she knew not 
what step to take next; but, after some consideration, 
concluded upon obeying Delvile’s own ditections, and 
proceeding to St James’s-square, where alone, now, she 
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seemed to have any chance of meeting with him. 
Gladly, however, she still consented to be accompanied 
by Mr Simkins, for her diead of being alone, at so late 
an hour, in an hackney~coach, was invincible. Whether 
Delvile himself had any authority for directing her to 
his father’s, or whether, in the perturbation of his new- 
excited and agonising sensations of jealousy, he had 
forgotten that any authority was necessary, she knew 
not; nor could she now interest herself in the doubt: 
a second scene, such as had so lately passed with Mr 
Monckton, occupied all her thoughts: she knew the 
too gieat probability that the high spirit of Belfield 
would disdain making the explanation which Delvile 
in his present agitation might require, and the conse- 
quence of such a refusal must almost inevitably be fatal. 


——o0——_ 


Chapter if,” 
A PURSUIT. 


HE moment the porter came to the door, Cecilia 
eagerly called out from the coach, “Is Mi 
Delvile here?” 

“ Yea, madam,” he answered, “but 1 believe he is 
engaged,” 

“Oh no matter for any engagement!” cried she, 
“open the door,—I must speak to him this moment!” 

“If you will please to step into the parlour, madam, 
I will tell his gentleman you me here; but he will be 
much displeased if he is disturbed without notice.” 

«Ah heaven!” exclaimed she, “ what Mr Delvile 
ave you talking of ?”” 

« My maater, madam.” 

Cecilia, who had got out of the coach, now hastily 
returned to it, and was some time in too great agony to 
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answer either the porter, who desired some message, or 
the coachman, who asked whither he was to drive. To 
see Mr Delvile, unprotected by his son, und contrary to 
his orders, appeared to her insupportable ; yet ta what 
place could she go? where was she likely to meet. with 
Delvile? how could he find her if she went to Mra 
Hills? and in what other house could she at present 
claim admittance ? 

After a little recovering fiom this cruel shock, she 
ventured, though in a faultering voice, to enquire 
whether young Mr Delvile had been there ? 

“Yes, madam,” the porter answered ; “ we thought 
he was abroad, but he called just now, and asked if any 
lady had been at the house. He would not even stay 
to go up to my master, and we have not dared tell him 
of his anrival.”” 

This a little revived her 5 to hear that he had actually 
been enquiring for her, at least assured her of his safety 
from any immediate violence, and she began to hope 
she might now possibly meet with him time enough to 
explain all that had past in his absence, and occasioned 
her seemingly strange and suspicious situation at Bel~ 
field’s, She compelled herself, therefore, to summon 
courage for seeing his father, since, as he had directed 
her to the house, she concluded he would return there to 
seek hey, when he had wandered elsewhere to no purpose, 

» She then, though with much timidity and reluctance, 
sent a message to Mr Delvile to entreat a moment's 
audience, 

An answer was brought her that he saw no company 
so late at night, 

Losing now all dread of his reproaches, in her 
superior dread of missing Delvile, she called out 
earnestly to the man, “Tell him, Sir, I beseech him 
not to refuse me! tell him I have something to com- 
municate that requires his immediate attention |” 
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The servant obeyed; but soon returning, said his 
master desired him to acquaint her he was engaged 
every moment he stayed in town, and must positively 
decline seeing her. 

“Go to him again,” cried the harassed Cecilia, 
“assure him I come not from myself, but by the desire 
of one he most values: tell him I entreat but permission 
to wait an hour in his house, and that I have no other 
place in the world whither I can go!” 

Mr Delvile’s own gentleman brought, with evident 
concern, the answer to this petition ; which was, that 
while the Honourable Mr Delvile was himself alive, he 
thought the desire of any other person concerning his 
house, was taking with him a very extraordinary 
liberty; and that he was now going to bed, and had 
given orders to his servants to carry him no more 
messages whatsoever, upon pain of instant dismission. 

Cecilia now seemed totally destitute of all resource, 
and for a few dreadful minutes, gave herself up to 
utter despondency : nor, when she recovered her pres 
ence of mind, could she form any better plan than that 
of waiting in the coach to watch the return of Delvile. 

She told the coachman, therefore, to drive to a 
corner of the square, begging Mr Simkins to have 
patience, which he promised with much readiness, and 
endeavoured to give her comfort, by talking without 
cessation. 

She waited here near half an hour. She then feared 
the disappointment of Delvile in not meeting her at 
first, had made him conclude she meant not to obey his 
directions, and had perhaps urged him to call again 
upon Belfield, whom he might fancy privy to her non- 
appearance. ‘This was new horror to her, and she 
resolved at all risks to drive to Portland-strect, and 
enquire if Belfield himself was returned home. Yet, 
lest they should mutually be pursuing each other all 
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night, she stopt again at Mr Delvile’s, and left word 
with the porter, that if young Mr Delvile should come 
home, he would hear of the person he was enquiring 
for at Mrs Roberts’s in Fetter-lane. ‘To Belfield’s 
she did not dare to direct him ; and it was her intention, 
if there she procured no new intelligence, to leave the 
same measage, and then go to Mrs Roberts without 
further delay. 'To make auch an arrangement with a 
servant who knew not her connection with his young 
master, was extremely repugnant to her; but the 
exigence was too urgent for scruples, and there was 
nothing to which she would not have consented, to pre- 
vent the fatal catastrophe she apprehended, . 

When she came to Belfield’s, not daring to enter 
the house, she sent in Mr Simkins, to desire that Mra 
Belfield would be so good as to step to the coach door, 

“Ts your son, madam,” she cried, eagerly, “ come 
home ? ‘and is any body with him ??” 

“No, ma’am; he has never once been across the 
threshold since that gentleman took him out ; and T am 
half out of my wits to think ””—— 

“ Has that gentleman,” interrupted Cecilia, «been 
here any more ?”? 

Yea, ma’am, that’s what I waa going to tell .you ; 
he came again just now, and anid”? — 

s Juat now ?—good heaven !—and which way ia he 
gone?” 

« Why he is after no good, I am aftaid, for he was 
in a great passion, and would hardly hear any thing I 
said.” 

“ Pray, pray answer me quick |—where, which way 
did he go?” 

« Why, he asked meif I knew whither my son was 
come from the * * coffee-house; why, says I, Pm 
sure I can’t tell, for if it had not been for Mr Simking, 
T should not so much as have known he ever went to 
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the * * coffee-house ; howeyer, I hope he a’n’t come 
away, because if he is, poor Miss Beverley will have 
had all chat trouble for nothing; for she’s gone after 
him in a prodigious hurry; and upon my only saying 
that, he seemed quite beside himeelf, and said, if I don’t 
meet with your son at the * * coffee-house myself, pray, 
when he comes in, tell him I shall be highly obliged to 
him to call there ; and then he went away, in ag great a 
pet as ever you saw.” 

Cecilia listened to this account with the utmost terror 
and misery; the suspicions of Delvile would now be 
aggravated, and the message he had left for Belfield, 
would by him be regarded as a defiance. Again, how- 
ever, to the * * coffee-house she instantly ordered the 
coach, an immediate explanation from herself seeming 
the only possible chance for preventing the most horrible 
conclysion to this unfortunate and eventful evening. 

She was still accompanied by Mr Simkins, and, but 
that she attended to nothing he said, would not in- 
considerably have been tormented by his conversation, 
She sent him immediately into the coffee-room, to 
enquire if cither of the gentlemen were then in the 
house. , 

He retuined to her with a.waiter, who said, “ One 
of them, madam, called again Ee now, but he only 
stopt to write a note, which he eft to be given to the 
gentleman who came with him at first. He ia but this 
moment gone, and I don’t think he can be at the bottom 
of the street,” 

“Oh dive then, gallop after him! ”’—cried Cecilia ; 
*coachman | go this moment! ”” 

My horses are tired,” said the man, “they have 
been out all day, and they will gallop no fiuther, if T 
don’t stop and give them a drink.” 

Cecilia, too full of hope and impatience for this 
delay, forced open the door herself, and without saying 
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another word, jumped out of the cartiage, with intention 
to run down the sticet; but the coachman immediately 
seizing her, protested she should not stir till he was 
paid, 
In the utmost agony of mind at an hindrance by 
which she imagined Delvile would be lost to her per~ 
haps for ever, she put her hand in her pocket, ia order 
to give up her purse for her liberty ; but Mr Simkins, 
who was making a tiresome expostulation with the 
coachman, took it himself, and declaring he would not 
see the lady cheated, began a tedious calculation of his 
five. 

© O pay him any thing!’ cried she, “and Iet us be 
gone! an instant’s delay may be fatal!” 

Mr Simkins, too earnest to conquer the coachman to 
attend to her distress, continued his prolix harangue 
concerning a disputed shilling, appealing to some gather- 
ing spectators upon the justice of his cause; while his 
adveraary, who was far from sober, still held Cecilia, 
saying the coach had been hired for the lady, and he 
aad be paid by herself. 

“Good God!” cried the agitated Cecilia,—« give 
him my purse at once !—~give him every thing he 
desires | ?— 

The coachman, at this permission, encieased his 
demands, and Mr Simkins, taking the number of his 
coach, protested he would summons him to the Court 
of Conscience the next morning. A. gentleman, who 
then came out of the coffec-house, offered to assist the 
lady, but the coachman, who still held her arm, swore 
he would have his right. 

Tet me go! Jet me pass!” cricd she, with encrens- 
ing eagerness and emotion; detain me at your perif { 
~~release me this moment !—only Jet me run to the 
end of the atreet,—good God! good Heaven! detain 
me not for merey |” 
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Mr Simkins, humbly desiring her not to be in haste, 
began a fotmal apology for his conduct ; but the inebriety 
of the coachman became evident ; a mob was collecting 3 
Cecilia, breathless with vehemence and terror, was en~ 
circled, yet struggled in vain to break away; and the 
stianger gentleman, protesting, with sundry compliments, 
he would himself take care of her, very frecly seized 
her hand, 

This moment, for the unhappy Cecilia, teemed with 
calamity; she was wholly overpowered ; terror for 
Delvile, horror for herself, hurry, confusion, heat and 
fatigue, all assailing her at once, while all means of 
repelling them were denied her, the attack was too 
stuong for her fears, feclings, and facultics, and her 
veason suddenly, yet totally failing her, she madly called 
out, “ He will be gone! he will be gone! and I must 
follow him to Nice !” 

The gentleman now tetreated ; but Mr Simkins, who 
was talking to the mob, did not hear her; and the 
coachman, too much intoxicated to perceive her rising 
fienzy, persisted in detaining her. 

“TI am going to France!” cried she, still more 
wildly, “why do you stop me? he will die if 1 do not 
ave him, he will bleed to death ! ’? 

‘The coachman, still unmoved, began to grow very 
abusive ; but the stranger, touched by compassion, gave 
up his attempted gallantry, and Mr Simkins, much 
astonished, entreated her not to be frightened: she was, 
however, in no condition to listen to him; with a 
strength hitherto unknown to her, she forcibly disengaged 
herself fiom her peisecutors ; yet her senses were wholly 
disordered ; she forgot her situation, her intention, and 
herself; the single idea of Delvile’s danger took sole 
possession of her brain, though all connection with ite 
occasion was lost, and the moment she was released, she 
fervently clasped her hands, exclaiming, “1 will yet 
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heal his wound, even at the hazard of mty life!” and 
springing forward, was almost instantly out of sight. 

Mr Simkins now, much alarmed, and eanestly calling 
after her, entered into a compromise with the coachman, 
that he might attend her; but the length of his negocia- 
tion defeated its purpose, and before he was at. liberty to 
follow her, all trace was lost by which he might have 
overtaken her, He stopt every passenger he met to 
make enquiries, but though they led him on some way, 
they ied him on in vain; and, after a useless and ill 
managed pursuit, he went quictly to his own home, 
determining to acquaint Mya Belfield with what had 
happened the next morning. 

Mean while the frantic Cecilia escaped both pursuit 
and insult by the velocity of her own motion, She 
called aloud upon Delvile as she flew to the end of the 
street, No Delyile was there !—she turned the comner; 
yet saw nothing of him; she still went on, though un- 
knowing whither, the distraction of her mind eveiy 
instant growing greater, from the inflammation of fatigue, 
heat, and disappointment, She was spoken to repeat- 
edly 5 she was even caught once ar twice by her nding 
habit ; but she forced herself along by her own vehement 
rapidity, not hearing what was said, nor heeding whut 
was thought, Delvile, bleeding by the arm of Belfield, 
was the image before her eyes, and took such full pox. 
session of her senses, that stil, ae she ran on, she fancied 
it in view. She seace tonched the ground; she 
scarce felt her own motion ; she seemed as if endued 
with supernatural speed, gliding fiom place to place, 
from street to street; with no consciousness of any 
plan, and following no other ditection than that of 
darting forwaid where-ever there was most 1oom, and 
turning back when she met with any obstruction ; ull 
quite spent and exhausted, she abruptly van into a yet 
open shop, where, breathless and panting, she sunk 
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upon the floor, and, with a look disconsolate and help- 
less, sat for some time without speaking. 

The people of the house, concluding at fist she was 
a woman of the town, weie going roughly to turn her 
out; but soon seeing their mistake, by the evident 
distiaction of hei air and manner, they enquired of some 
idle people who, late as it was, had followed hei, if any 
of them knew who she was, o1 whence she came? 

They could give no account of her, but supposed she 
was broke loose fiom Bedlan. 

Cecilia then, wildly starting up, exclaimed, « No, 
no,—I am not mad,—I am going to Nice—to my 
husband.” 

 She’s quite ciazy,”’ said the man of the house, 
who was a Pawn-Brokers; “we had better get tid of 
her before she grows mischievous.” 

She's somebody bioke out from a private mad 
house, I dave say,” said a man who had followed her 
into the shop; * and if you weic to take cate of her a 
little while, ten to one but you'll get a reward for it.” 

“She's a gentlewoman, sure enough,” said the 
mistress of the house, “because she’s got such good 
things on.” 

And then, under pretence of trying to find some 
direction to her upon a letter, ov paper, she insisted 
upon searching he: pockets: hee, however, she was 
disappointed in her expectations: her purse was in the 
custody of Mi Simkins, but neither her terior nor dis 
tress had saved her from the daring dexterity of villainy, 
and her pockets, in the mob, had been rifled of what- 
ever else they contained. The woman therefore 
hesitated some time whether to take charge of her or 
not: but being wged by the man who made the pro- 
posal, and who said they might depend upon seeing her 
soon adveitised, as having escaped from hei keepers, 
they ventuied to undertake her, 
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Mean while she endeavomed again lo get out, calling 
aloud upon Delvile to rescue her, but so wholly bereft 
of sense and recollection, she could give no account 
who she was, whence she came, or whither she wished 
to po. 

They then catticd her up staits, and attempted to 
make her lie down upon a bed 5 but supposing she 1¢- 
fused because it was not of straw, they isis 3 and, 
taking away the candle, locked the door, and all went 
to 1¢8t, 

In this miseiable condition, alone and raving, she 
was left to pass the night! in the ealy pat of it, she 
called upon Delvile without intermission, beseeching 
him to come to her defence in one moment, and de~ 
ploiing his death the next; but afte: wards, her strength 
being wholly exhausted by these various exertions and 
fatigues, she threw herself upon the floor, and lay for 
some minutes quite still. Her head then began to 
grow cooler, as the fever into which terror and im-~ 
moderate exercise had thrown her abated, and her 

,_ memory recovered its functions. 

This was, however, only a circumstance of horior td 
hei: she found hetself shut up in a place of confine~ 
ment, without fight, without knowledge where she was, 
and not a human being nea: her ! 

Yet the same icturning cason which enabled her to 
take this view of her own situation, brought also to he 
mind that in which she had left Delvile s—under all 
the perturbation of new-kindled jealousy, just calling 
upon Belfield,—-Belfield, tenacious of his honour even 
more than himself,—to satisfy doubts of which the very 
mention would be 1¢ceived as a challenge ! 

“Oh yet, oh yet,’”” cried she, “Jet me fly and over~ 
take them!—I may find them before morning, and 
to-night it must aurely have been too late for thia work 
of death | ”” 
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She then arose to feel for the door, and succeeded ; 
but it was locked, and no effort she could make enabled 
her to open it. 

Her agony was unspeakable; she called out with 
violence upon the people of the house, conjmed them to 
set her at libeity, offered any 1ewaid for their assist 
ance, and threatened them with a prosecution if de- 
tained. 

Nobody, however, came near her: some slept on 
notwithstanding al) the distubance she could make, ana 
others, though awakened by her cies, concluded them 
the ravings of a mad woman, and listened not to what 
she said, 

Her head was by no means ina condition to bear 
this violence of disticas; every pulse was thiobbing, 
eyery vein seemed bursting, her reason, so lately returned, 
could not bear the repetition of such a shock, and from 
supplicating for help with all the energy of feeling and 
understanding, she soon continued the cry from mere 
vehemence of distraction. 

Thus dreadfully passed the night; and in the morn 
ing, when the woman of the house came to sec after 
her, she found her raving with such fienzy, and des- 
peration, that her conscience was perfectly at ease in the 
treatment she had given her, being now firmly satisfied 
she required the strictest confinement. 

She still, however, tried to get away; talked of 
Delvile without cessation, said she should be too late to 
serve him, told the woman she desired but to prevent 
murder, and repeatedly called out, * Oh beloved of my 
heart! wait but a moment, and I will snatch thee fiom 
destruction !”” 

Mis Wyers, this woman, now sought no longer to 
draw from her whence she came, or who she was, but 
heard her frantic’ cxclamations without any emotion, 
contentedly concluding that her madness was incurable : 
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and though she was ina high fever, refused all sustenance, 
and had eveiy symptom of an alarming and dangerous 
malady, she was fully persuaded that her cnee was that 
of decided insanity, and had not any notion of temporary 
or accidental alienation of 1cason. 

All she could think of by way of indulgence to her, 
was to bring her a quantity of straw, having heard that 
mad people were fond of it; and putting it in a heap 
in one corner of the room, she expected to see her 
eagerly fly at it 

Cecilia, however, cistiacted as she was, was eager for 
nothing but to escape, which was constantly her aim, 
alike when violent or when quiet. Mis Wyers, finding 
this, kept her closely confined, and the he alway9 
Jocked, whether absent or present, 
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Chapter Hij, 
AN LNCOUNTIR: 


WO whole days passed thus; no enquiries reached 
Mrs Wyers, and she found in the news-pupers 
no advertisement. Meanwhile Cecilia grew 
worse every moment, tasted neither drink nor food, 
raved incessantly, called ont twenty times in a breath, 
“ Where is he? which way is he gone ?”” and implored 
the woman by the most pathetic remonstiances, to. save 
her unhappy Delvile, dearer ¢o ber than life, more precious 
than peace or rest | 
At other times she talked of her marriage, of the dis- 
pleasure of his family, and of her own remorse; 
entreated the woman not to betray her, and promised to 
apend the remnant of her days in the heaviness of 
sorrow and contrition, 
Again her fancy roved, and Mr Monckton took sole 
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possession of it. She reproached him for his perfidy, 
she bewailed that he was massacred, she would tot a 
moment out-live him, and wildly declared Ler ast remains 
should moulder in his hearse! And thus, though naturally 
and commonly of a silent and quiet disposition, she was 
how not a moment still, for the inegular starts of a ter~ 
vified and disordered imagination, were changed into the 
constant ravings of morbid delirium. 

The woman, growing uneasy from her uncertainty of 
pay for her trouble, asked the advice of some of her 
friends what waa proper for her to do; and they 
counselled her to put an advertisement into the papers 
herself the next morning, 

The fallowing, therefore, was drawn up and sent to 
the printer of the Daily Advertiser. 


MADNESS 


Whereas a crazy young lady, tall, fair complexioned, 
with blue eyes and light hair, ran into the Three Blue 
Balls, in. street, on Thursday night, the and instant, 
and has been kept there since out of charity. She was 
dressed in a riding habit. Whoever she toast to is 
desired to send after her immediately. She has been 
treated with the utmost care and tenderness. She talks 
much of some person by the name of Delvile. 

N.B.—She had no money about her. 

May, 1780. 





This had but just been sent off, when Mr Wyers, 
the man of the house, coming up stairs, said, Now we 
shall have two of them, for here’s the ciazy old gentle- 
man below, that says he has just heard in the neighbour. 
hood of what hae happened to ua, and he desires to ace 
the poor lady.”” 

“Tea as well et him come up, then,” anawered Mra 
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Wyers, “for he goes to all sort of places and people, 
and ten to one but he’ll buatle about till he finds out 
who she is,” 

Mr Wyers then went down stairs to send him up. 

He came instantly. It was Albany, who in his 
vagrant 1ambles, having heard an unknown mad. lady 
was at this pawn-broker’s, came, with his customary 
eagerness to visit and acrve the unhappy, to see what 
could be done for her. 

When he entered the room, she was sitting upon the 
bed, her eyes earnestly fixed upon the window, from 
which she was privately indulging a wish to make her 
escape. Her dress was in much disorder, her fine hair 
was dishevelled, and the feathera of her riding hat were 
broken and half falling down, some shading her fice, 
others reaching to her shoulder. 

« Poor lady! ” cried Albany, approaching her, “ how 
long has she been in thie state Ys 

She started at the sound of a new voice, she looked 
yound,—but what was the astonishment of Albany to 
see who it was !—Fe atept back,—he came forward,— 
he doubted his own senses,—he looked at her earnestly, 
he turned from her to look at the woman of the 
house,——-he cast his cyes round the 100m itself, and 
then, lifting up his hands, *O sight of woe!” he 
cried, “the gencrous and good! the kind tcliever of 
distress! the benign sustainer of misery ! is This 
Cecilia |” 

Cecilia, imperfectly recollecting, though not under= 
standing him, sunk down at hie feet, tremblingly called 
out, “ Oh, if he is yet to be saved, if alteady he ia not 
piurdered,—go to him! fly after him! you will pre~ 
sently overtake him, he is only in the next street, [ left 
him there myself, his aword drawn, and covered with 
human blood |” 

“ Sweet powers of kindness and compassion ! ” cried 
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the old man, “look upon this creature with pity! she 
who raiged the depressed, she who cheared the unhappy ! 
she whose liberal hand turned lamentations into joy ! 
who never with a teatless eye could hear the voice of 
sorrow !—is This she herself !|-can This be Cecilia | ’* 

OQ do not wait to talk!” cied she, “go to him 
now, or you will never see him more! the hand of 
death is on him,—cold, clay-cold ia its touch! he is 
breathing hia lasi—-Oh murdered Delvile! massacred 
husband of my heart! groan not so piteously! fly to 
him, and weep over him!—fly to him and pluck the 
poniaid fiom his wounded bosom ! ”” 

“Oh sounds of anguish and horror!” cried the 
melted moralist, tears running quick down his rugged 
cheeks; melancholy indeed is this sight, humiliating 
to moiality! such is human strength, such human 
felicity | weak as our virtues, fiail as our guilty 
natures |”? 

* Ah,” cried she, mare wildly, “no one will save 
me now! Iam mairied, and no one will listen to me! 
ill were the auspices under which T gave my hand! Oh 
it was a work of daikness, unacceptable and offensive | 
it has been sealed, therefore, with blood, and to-morrow 
it will be signed with muder ! ?? 

“Poor distracted creature!’? exclaimed he, “thy 
pangs I have felt, but thy innocence I have forfeited ! 
——my own wounds bleed afresh,—mny own brain 
threatens new firenzy.”” 

Then, stating up, “ Good woman,” he added, 
“kindly attend her,—I will seek out her frienda, put 
her into bed, comfoit, sooth, compose her.—-—-[ will 
came to you again, and aa soan as T can”? 

He then hurried away. . 

Oh hour of joy!” ciied Cecilia, “he is gone to 
rescue him ! oh blissful moment! he will yet be snatched 
fiom slaughter!” 
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The woman lost not an instant in obeying the ordera 
she had received ; she was put into bed, and nothing 
was neglected, as far as she had power and thonght, to 
give a look of decency and attention to her accommo 
dations. : 

He had not left them an hour, when Mary, the maid 
who had attended her fiom Suffolk, came to enquire 
for her lady. Albany, who was now wandeting over 
the town in search of some of her fitenda, and who 
entered every house wheie he imagined she was known, 
had hastened to that of Mra Hill the firat of any, as he 
was well acquainted with her obligations to Cecilia ; 
there, Mary heiself, by the directions which her lady 
had given Mrs Belfield, had gone; and there, in the 
utmost astonishment and uneasiness, had continued till 
Albany brought news of her. 

She was surprised and afflicted beyond measure, not 
only at the state of her mind, and her health, but to find 
her in a bed and an apatment so unsuitable to her rank 
of life, and so different to what she had ever been 
accustomed, She wept bitterly while she enquired at 
the bedside how her lady did, but wept atill mare, 
when, without answering, or seeming to know her, 
Cecilia started up, and called out, I must be removed 
this moment! r must go to St Jamegs’s-square,—if I 
stay an instant longer, the passing-bell will toll, and 
then how shall I be in time for the funeral?” 

Mary, alarmed and amazed, turned haatily from her 
to the woman of the house, who calmly said, the lady 
was only in a raving fit, and must not be minded, 

Extremely frightened at this intelligence, she en« 
treated her to be quict and fie still, But Cecilia pow 
suddenly so violent, that force only could ‘keep her from 
sising ; and Mary, unused to dispute her commands, 
prepared to obey them. 

Mis Wyers now in her turn opposed in yain s Cecilia 
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was peremptory, and. Mary became implicit, and, though 
not without much difficulty, she was again dressed in 
her iiding habit, This operation over, she moved 
towards the door, the temporary strength of delirium 
giving her a hardinesa that combated fever, illness, 
fatigue, and feebleness. Mary, however averse and 
fearful, assisted her, and Mrs Wyera, compelled by the 
obedience of her own servant, went before them to order 
a chair. 

Cecilia, however, felt her wenkness when she at~ 
tempted to move down stairs; her feet tottered, and 
her head became dizzy; she leaned it against May, 
who called aloud for more help, and made her sit down till 
itcame. Hier resolution, however, was not 4o be altered ; 
a stubbornness, wholly foreign to her genuine charactet, 
now made her stern and_ positive ; and Mary, who 
thought her aubmission indispensable, cried, but did not 
offer to oppose her. 

Mr and Mrs Wyers both came up to assist in support- 
ing her, and Mr Wyers offered to cary her in his arms 3 
but she would not consent; when she came to the 
bottom of the staits, her head grew worse, she again 
lent it upon Mary, but Mr Wyers was obliged to hold 
them both. She still, however, was firm in her deter. 
mination, and was making another effoyt to proceed, 
when Delvile rushed hastily into the shop. 

He had just encountered Albany; who, knowing 
his acquaintance, though ignorant of his marriage 
with Cecilia, had informed him where to seek 
her, 

He was going to make enquiry if he was come to 
the right house, when he perceived her, ---— feeble, 
shaking, leaning upon one person, and half carried by 
another |——he stated back, staggered, gasped. for 
breath,-—but finding they were proceeding, advanced 
with trepidation, furiously calling out, * Fold! stop ! 
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——what is it you are doing? Monsters of savage 
barbarity, are you murdering my wife ?”” 

The well-known voice no sooner struck the ears of 
Cecilia, than instantly recollecting it, she screamed, and, 
in suddenly endeavouring to spring forward, fell to the 
ground, ‘ 

Delvile had vehemently advanced to catch her in his 
arms and save her fall, which her unexpected quickness 
had prevented her attendants from doing 5 but the sight 
of her changed complection, and the wildness of her 
eyes and air, again made him stat,——his blood froze 
through his veins, and he stood looking at her, cold and 
almost petrified. 

Her own recollection of him seemed Jost already ; 
and exhausted by the fatigue she had gone through in 
diessing and coming down stairs, she remained still and 
quiet, forgetting her design of proceeding, and forming 
no new one for returning. 

Mary, to whom, as to all her fellow servants, the 
martiage of Cecilia had been known, before she left 
the country, now desired from Delvile directions what 
‘waa to be done, 

Delvile, stating suddenly at this call from the 
deepest horror into the most desperate rage, fiercely 
exclaimed, “Inhuman wretches! unfecling, execrable 
wretches, what is it you have donc to her? how came 
she hither?——who brought her ?——who dragged 
her?—-—-by what infamous usage has she been sunk 
into this state 2” 

“ Indeed, sir, I don’t know!” cried Mary. 

“ Tasaure you, sit,” said Mis Wyers, « the lady-- . -” 

“Peace |” cried he, furiously, * I will not hear your 
falsehoods !—peace, and begone |”? ———. 

Then, casting himself upon the ground by her side, 
“Oh my Cecilia,” he cried, “where hast thou been 
thus long ? how have I lost thee ? what dreadful calamity 
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has befallen thee ?—answer me, my Jove! taise your 
sweet head and answer me !——-oh speak !——-say to 
me any thing ; the bitterest words will be mercy to this 
silence |”? 

Cecilia then, suddenly looking up, called out with 
great quickness, Who wie you?” 

“Who am I!” cried he, amazed and affrighted. 

“T should be glad you would go away,” ciied she, 
in a hhurying manner, “ for you are quite unknown to 
me. 

Delvile, unconscious of her insanity, and attiibuting 
td 1esentment this aversion and ral, haatily moved 
from her, mouinfully answering, “ Well indeed may 
you disclaim me, refuse all forgiveness, load me with 
hatied and repoach, and consign me to cternal anguish! 
T have metited severer punishment still; I have behaved 
like a monster, and I am abhorrent to myself! ”” 

"Cecilia now, half iising, and regarding him with 
mingled terror and anger, eagerly exclaimed, «Tf you 
do not mean to mangle and deatroy me, begone this 
instant.” 

“To mangle you!” repeated Delvile, shuddering, 
“how hortible!—but I deserve it!—look not, how- 
ever, so tertified, and I will tear myself away 
from you. Suffer me but to assist in removing you 
fiom this place, and I will only watch you at a dis- 
tance, and never see you more till you peimit me to 
apptoach you.” 

“Why, why,” ciied Cecilia, with a look of perplexity 
and impatience, “will you not tell me your name, and 
where you come from?” 

“Do you not know me?” said he, struck with 
new horror; or do you only mean to kill me by the 
question 2? 

“Do you bring me any message from Mr 
Monckton ?”? 
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“From Mi Monckton ?—no; but he lives and will 
1ecover.” 

“T thought you had been Mr Monckton youself.” 

“Too oc a yet justly cruel Cecilial—is then 
Delvile utterly renounced ?—the guilty, the unhappy 
Delvile!—is he cast off for ever? have you driven 
him wholly fiom your heat? do you deny him even a 
place in your remembiance ?”” 

Ts your name, then, Delvile?” 

«OQ what is it you mean? is it me or my name you 
thua disown ?”? 

“?Tis a name,” ciied she, sitting up, “I well 
temember to have heard, and once I loved it, and 
three times I called upon it in the dead of night. . And. 
when I was cold and wretched, I cherished it; and 
when I was abandoned and left alone, I repeated it 
and sung to it.” 

« All-pracious powers!”? ciicd Delvile, “her seagon 
is utterly gone!” And, hastily rising, he desperately 
added, “what is death to this blow ?—-Cecilia, I am 
Content to part with thee |” 

Mary now, and Mrs Wyers, pomed upon him eagerly 
an account of her illness, i insanity, her desire of 
1emoval, and their inability to contial her, 

Delvile, however, made no answer; he scarce heard 
them: the deepest despair took possession of hia mind, 
and, rooted to the spot where he stood, he contemplated. 
in dreadful stillness the fallen and altered object of his 
best hopes and affections ; aheady in her faded cheeks 
and weakened frame, his agonising terror read the quick 
impending deatiuction of all his earthly happiness! the 
aight was too much for his fortitude, and almost for hig 
underatanding ; and when his woe became utterable, 
he wrung hia hands, and groaning aloud, called out, 
Art thou gone so soon! my wife! my Cecilia! have 
T lust thee already ¢”” 
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Cecilia, with utter insensibility to what was passing, 
now suddenly, and with a rapid yet continued motion, 
tuned her head from side to side, her eyes wildly 
glaring, and yet apparently regarding nothing. 

Dreadful! dreadful!’ exclaimed Delvile, « what 
a sight is this! ?? and turning from her to the people of 
the house, he angrily said, “why is she here upon the 
fioor? could you not even allow her a bed? Who 
attends her? Who waits upon her? Why has nobody 
sent for help?—Don’t answer me,—I will not hear 
you, fly this moment for a physician,—bring two, bring 
three—bring all you can find ?”” 

Then, still looking from Cecilia, whose sight he could 
no longer support, he consulted with May whither she 
should be conveyed: and, as the night was far advanced, 
and no place was prepared for her elsewhere, they soon 
agreed that she could only be removed up stairs. 

Delvile now attempted to carry her in his arms; but 
trembling and unsteady, he had not strength to sustain 
her; yet not enduring to behold the helplessness he 
could not assist, he conjured them to be careful and 
gentle, and, committing her to their trust, 1an out him~ 
self for a physician. 

Cecilia resisted them with her utmost power, implor- 
ing them not to bury her alive, and averring she had 
received intelligence they meant to entomb her with 
Mr Monckton, 

They put her, however, to bed, but her raving giew 
stiJl more wild and incessant. 

Delvile soon returned with a physician, but had not 
courage to attend him to her 1oom. He waited for 
him at the foot of the stairs, where, hastily stopping him, 

Well, air,” he cried, “is it not all over is it not 
impossible she can live ?”” 

* She ia very ill, indeed, sir,” he anawered, “but [ 
have given directions which perhaps———” 
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% Perhaps 1? interrupted Delvile, shuddering ; “do 
not stab me with such a word!” 

“She is very delirious’? he continued, “ but as her 
fever’ is very high, that is not so material. If the orders 
T have given take effect, and the fever is got under, all 
the rest will be well of comac.’” 

He then went away; leaving Delvile as much 
thunderstruck by answers so alarming, as if he had 
consulted him in full hope, and without even suapicion 
of her danger, 

The moment he 1ecovered fiom this shock, he flew 
out of the house for more advice. 

He returned and brought with him two physicians. 

They confirmed the ditections already given, but 
would pronounce nothing decisively of her situation. 

Delvile, half mad with the acuteness of his misery, 
charged them all with want of skill, and wrote instantly 
into the country for Dr T,yster. 

He went ont himself in search of a messenger to 
ride off express, though it was midnight, with his letter ; 
and then, returning, he was hastening to her 100m, but, 
while yet at the door, hearing her still 1aving, his 
horror conquered his eagerness, and, hurrying down 
stairs, he spent the remnant of the long aed sensing 
endless night in the shop. 
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Chapter iz, 
A TRIBUTT. 
GAN-WHILT Cecilia went through very 
severe discipline, sometimes strongly opposing 
it, at other times scarce sensible what was 


done to her. 
‘The whole of the next day passed in much the same 
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manner, neither did the next night bring any visible 
alteration. She had now nurses and attendants even 
more than sufficient, for Delvile had. no relief but, from 
calling in more help. His terror of again seeing her 
encreased with his foibearance; the interview which 
had already past had almost torn him asunder, and 
losing all courage for attempting to enter her room, he 
now spent almost all his time upon the staiis which led 
to it. Whenever she was still, he seated himeelf at her 
chamber door, where, if he could hear her breathe or 
move, a sudden hope of her recovery gave to him a 
momentaty extasy that recompensed all his sufferings, 
But the instant she spoke, unable to bear the sound of 
so loved a voice uttering nothing but the incoherent 
ravings of lightheadedness, he hastened down stairs, and 
flying out of the house, walked in the neighbouring 
streets, till he could again gather courage to enquire or 
to listen how she went on. 

The following morning, however, Dr Lyster came, 
and evety hope revived. He flew to embrace him, 
told him instantly his marriage with Cecilia, and be» 
sought him by some superior effort of his extraordinary 
abilities to save him the distraction of her loss. 

* My good friend,” cried the worthy Doctor, “ what' 
ia this you ask of me? and how can this pet young 
lady herself want advice moe than you do? Do you 
think these able physicians actually upon the apot, with 
all the expeiience of fall practice in London to assist 
their skill, want a petty Doctor out of the country to 
come and teach them what is right?” 

“TI have more reliance upon you,” cried Delvile, 
than upon the whole faculty ; come, therefore, and 
prescribe for her,—take some new course ”— 

* Tmpossible, my good Sir, impossible! I must not 
lose my wits from vanity, because you have lost yours 
from affliction, I could not refuse to come to you 
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when you wrote to me with auch urgency, and I will 
now go and see the young Indy, as a frvend, with all my 
heart, Iam sorry for you at my soul, Mr Moltimer ! 
She is a lovely young creature, and has an understand- 
ing, for her years and sex, unequalled.” 

Never mention her to me!” cried the impatient 
Delvile, “I cannot bear it! Go up to her, dear 
Doctor, and if you want a consultation, send, if you 
please, for every physician in town.”* 

Dy Lyster desired only that those who had already 
attended might be summoned ; and then, giving up tc 
his entreaties the accustomed ceremonial of waiting fo: 
them, he went to Cecilia. 

Delvile did not dare accompany him; and 60 wel 
was he acquainted with his plainness and sincerity, tha’ 
though he expected his return with eagerness, he nc 
sooner heard him upon the stairs, than fearing to know 
his opinion, he huaily snatched up his hat, and 1ushec 
yehemently out of the house to avoid him, 

He continued to walk about the streets, till even the 
dread of ill news was less horrible to him than this 
voluntary suspense, and then he returned to the house. 

He found Dr Lyste: in a small back parlour, whict 
Mis Wyers, finding she should now be well paid, had 
appropriated for Delvile’s use. 

Delvile, putting his hand upon the Doctor’s shoulder, 
said, * Well, my dear Dr Lyater, you, still, I hope” -— 

“T would I could make you easy!” interrupted the 
Doctor 5 “yet, if you are rational, one comfort, at all 
events, I can give you; the crisis seems approaching, 
and cither she will recover, or before to-morrow 
morning ?——— 

“Don’t go on, Sir!” cried Delvile, with mingled 
rage and horror, *T will not have her days limited! 1 
sent not for you to give me auch an nccount | *? 

And again he flew out of the house, Ieaving Or 
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Lyater unaffectedly concerned for him, and too kind~ 
hearted and too wise to be offended at the injustice of 
immoderate sotrow, + 

In a few minutes, however, from the effect yarher of 
despair than philosophy, Delvile grew moie composed, 
and waited upon Dr Lyster to apologize for his be~ 
haviour, Ie received his hearty forgiveness, and pre~ 
vailed ypon him to continue in town till the whole was 
decided. 

About noon, Cecilia, from the wildest rambling and 
most perpetual agitation, sunk suddenly into a state of 
such utter insensibility, that she appeared unconscious 
even of her existence ; and but that she breathed, she 
might already have passed for being dead. 

‘When Delvile heard this, he could no longer endure 
even his post upon the stairs; he spent his whole time 
in wandering about the streets, or stopping in Dr 
Lyster’s parlour to enquire if all was over. i 

That humane physician, not more alaimed. at the 
danger of Cecilia, than grieved at the situation of 
Delvile, thought the present fearfnl crisis at least offered 
an opportunity of reconciling him with his father, He 
waited, therefore, upon that gentleman in St Jamws’s« 
square, and openly informed him of the dangerous state 
of Cecilia, and the misery of his son. 

My Delvile, though he would gladly, to have annulled 
an alliance he held disgraceful to his family, have re- 
ceived intelligence that Cecilia was no more, was yet 
extremely disconcetted to hear of sufferings to which 
his own refusal of an asylum he was conscious had 
largely contributed ; and afler a haughty struggle be- 
tween tenderness and wrath, he begged the advice of 
Dr Lyster how his son might be chawn from such a 
scene. 

Dr Lyster, who well knew Delvile was too deaperate 
to be tractable, proposed surprising him into an inter- 
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view by their returning together: Mr Delvile, however 
apprehensive and relenting, conceded most unwillingly 
to a measure he held beneath him, and, when he came 
to the shop, could scarce be peranaded to enter it, 
Mortimer, at that time, was taking a solitary ramble ; 
and Dr Lyster, to complete the work he had begun of 
subduing the hard pride of his father, contrived, under 
pretence of waiting for him, to conduct him to the 
room of the invalide. 

Mr Delvile, who knew not whither he was going, at 
first sight of the bed and the attendants, was hastily 
retreating ; but the changed and livid face of Cecilia 
caught his eye, and, struck with sudden consternation, 
he involuntarily stopt. 

“Took at the poor young lady!” cried Dr Lyster ; 
can you wonder a sight such as this should make Mr 
Moitimer forget every thing else?” 

She was wholly insensible, but perfectly quiet ; she 
seemed to distinguish nothing, and neither spoke nor 
moved, 

Mr Delvile regarded her with th¢ utmost horior: 
the refuge he so implacably refused her on the night 
when her intellects were disordered, he would now 
gladly have offered at the expence of almost similar 
sufferings, to have relieved himself from those rising 

nga which called him author of this scene of woe. 
(lis pride, his pomp, his ancient name, were now sunk: 
in his estimation ; and while he considered himself the 
destroyer of this unhappy young creature, he would 
have sacrificed them all to have called himself her pro- 
tector. Little is the boast of insolence when it ia 
analysed by the conscience ! bitter is the agony of self- 
reproach, wheie misery follows hardness of heart! yet, 
when the first painful astonishment from her situation 
abated, the remorse she excited being fur stronger than 
the pity, he gave an angry glance at Dr Lyster for 
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betraying him into such a sight, and hastily left the 
room. ' 

Delvile, who was now impatiently waiting to eee Dr 
Lyster in the little parlour, alarmed at the sound of a 
new step upon the staiis, came out to enquire who 
had been admitted. When he saw his father, he 
ahiunk back ; but Mr Delvile, no longer suppoited by 
pride, and unable to recover from the shock he had 
just received, caught him in his ams, and said “Oh 
come home to me, my son! this is a place to deatioy 
ou! ”? 
¥ « Ah, Sir,” cried Delvile, “think not of me now ! 
—youl must shew me no kindness; I am not in a atate 
to bear it!’ And, forcibly breaking from him, he 
hurried out of the house. 

Mr Dedlvile, afl the father awakened in his bosom, 
saw his departure with moxe dicad than anger; and 
retuned himself to St James’s-square, tortwed with 
peso feara, and stung by personal 1emorse, lamenting 

is own inflexibility, and pursued by the pale image of 
Cecilia. 

She was still in this unconscious state, and apparently 
as fice from suffering aa fiom enjoyment, when a new 
voice was suddenly heard without, exclaiming, “Oh 
whee is she? where is she? wheie is my dear Miss 
Beverley ?”” and Hemietta Belfield ran wildly into the 
room. 

The advertisement in the news-papeis had at once 
brought her to town, and directed her to the house: 
the mention that the Jost lady talked much of a person by 
the name of Delvile, struck hex instantly to mean Cecilia ; 
the description corresponded with thia idea, and the 
account of the diess confimed it: Mr Arnott, equally 
terrified with heiself, had therefore lent her his chaise 
to Jearn the truth of this conjecture, and she had 
travelled all night. 
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Flying up to the bedside, * Who ia this?” she 
cried, “this is not Miss Beverley?” and then scream- 
ing with unrestrained horror, Oh mercy! mercy!” 
she called out, yes, it is indeed! and nobody would 
know her !—her own mothe: would not think her her 
child 1” 

“You must come away, Miss Belfield,” said Mary, 
you must indeed,—the doctors all say my lady must 
not be distuibed.” 

* Who shall take me away?” cried she, angrily, 
“nobody Mary! not all the doctors in the world! Oh 
sweet Miss Beverley! I will lie down by your side,— 
IT will never quit you while you live,—and I wish, I 
wish I could die to save your precious life !’? 

Then, leaning over her, and wringing her hands, 
“Oh I shall break my hent,” she ciied, “to see her 
in this condition! Is this the so happy Miss Beverley, 
that I thought every body born to give joy to? the 
Miss Beverley that seemed queen of the whole warld | 

, yet so good and so gentle, so kind to the meancst per= 
son! excusing every body’s faults but her own, and 
telling them how they might mend, and trying to make 
them as good as herself !—Oh who would know her! 
who would know her! what have they done to you, my 
beloved Miss Beverley? how have they altered and 
disfigured you in thia wicked and babaious manne: 2”? 

In the midst of this simple yet pathetic testimony, to 
the worth and various excellencies of Cecilia, Dr 
L.yster came into the room. ‘T'he women all flocked 
around him, except Mary, to vindicate themaclves from 
any share in permitting thie new comer’s entrance and 
behaviour ; but Mary only told him who she was, and 
aaid, that if her lady was well enough to know her, 
there was nobody she was certain she would have been 
a0 glad to see, . 

Young lady,” said the doctor, “TI would advise 
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you to walk into another room till you are a little more 
composed.” 

“ Tevery body, I find, is for burying me away,” 
cried the sobbing Henrietta, whose honcat heart swelled 
with its own affectionate integrity; “but they 
might all save themselves the trouble, for go I will 
not!” 

« This is very wiong,” said the doctor, “and must 
not be suffered ; do you call it friendship to come about 
a sick person in this manner? ”? 

“Oh my Miss Beverloy!” cried Henvictta, * do 
you hear how they all upbraid me? how they all want 
to force me away from you, and to hinder me even 
from looking at you! Speak for me, sweet lady! 
speak for me yourself! tell them the poor Henrietta 
will not do you any harm; tell them she only wishes 
just to sit by you, and to sec you!——I will hold by 
this dear hand,—I will cling to it till the Iast minute ; 
and you will not, I know you will not, give orders to 
have it taken away from me! 

Dr Lyster, though his own good nature waa much 
affected by this fond sonow, now half angrily repre- 
sented to her the impropriety of indulging it: but 
Hemietta, unused to disguise or repress her feelings, 
grew only the more violent, the more she was convinced 
of Cecilia’s danger: “Oh look but at her,’ she 
exclaimed, “ and take me from her if you can | see how 
her sweet cyes ate fixed! look but what a change in her 
complexion !—She does not see me, she does not know 
me,—she does not hear me! her hand seems quite life- 
less already, her face is all fallen away !—Oh that I 
had died twenty deatha before I had lived to ace this 
sight !—poor wretched Henrietta, thou hast now no 
fiend left in the world! thou mayst go and lie down in 
ome corner, and no one will come and say’ to thee a 
word of comfort!” 
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© 'Phis must not be! ’? said Dr Lyster, “ you must 
take her away.”” eZ 

You shall not!” cried she, desperately, I will 
atay with her till she has breathed her last, and I will 
stay with her still Jonger ! and if she was to speak to you | 
at this moment, she would tell you that she chose it, 
She loved the poor Hemictta, and loved to haye her 
near her 3 and when she was ill, and in much distress, 
she neyer once bid me leaye her room. Is it not tue, 
my sweet Miss Beverley ? do you not know it to be true ? 
Oh look not go dieadfully ! turn to your unhappy Henri- 
ettas sweetest, beat of Indies! will you not speak to her 
once more ? will you not say to her one single ward ? ” 

Dr Lyster now grew yery angry, and telling her such 
violence might have fatal consequences, frightened her 
into more order, and diew her away himself. He had 
then the kindness to go with her into another room, 
where, when her first vehemence was apent, his remon= 
strances and ieasoning brought her to a sense of the 
danger she might occasion, and made her promise not 
to retwn to the room till she had gained strength to 
behave better. 

When Dr Lyster went again to Delvile, he found 
him greatly alarmed by his long stay ; he communicated 
to him briefly what had passed, and counselled him to 
avoid encreasing his own grief by the sight of what was 
suffered by this unguarded and ardent girl Delvile 
readily agsented, for the weight of his own woe was too 
heavy to bear any addition. 

Flenrietta ‘now, kept in order by Dr Lyster, con- 
tentud herself with only sitting on the bed, without 
attempting to speak, and with no other employment 
than alternately looking at her sick fiend, and covering 
her streaming eyes with her handkerchief ; from time 
to time quitting the room wholly, for the relief of 
sobbing at liberty and aloud in another. 
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But, in the evening, while Delvile and Dr Lyeter 
weie taking one of their melancholy rambles, a new 
scene was acted in the apartment of the still senseless 
Cecilia, Albany suddenly made his entiance into it, 
accompanied by thice childien, two girls and gne boy, 
fiom the ages of four to six, neatly dressed, clean, and 
healthy, 

“See here!” ciied he, as he came in, “ace here 
what I’ve brought you! raise, 1aise your languid head, 
and Jook this way! you think me rigid,—an enemy to 
please, austere, harsh, and a forbidder of joy: look at 
this sight, and sce the contray! who shall bring you 
comfait, joy, pleasure, like this? thiee innocent children, 
clothed and td by your bounty ! ”? 

Hemictta and Mary, who both knew him well, were 
but little surprised at anything he said or did, and the 
nurses presnmed not to interfere but by whispers, 

Cecilia, however, observed nothing that passed 5 and 
Albany, somewhat astonished, approached nearer to the 
bed; * Wilt thou not speak 2?” be cried. 

She can’t, Sir,” said one of the women; * she has 
been speechless many hours.” 

The air of triumph with which he had enteied the 
100m was now changed into disappointment and con- 
sternation, For some minutes he thoughtfully and 
soirowfully contemplated her, and then, with a deep sigh, 
said, “ Flow will the poor rue this day |”? 

Then, turning to the children, who, awed by this 
scene, were quiet from teior. « Alas!” he said, “ ye 
helpleas babes, ye know not what you have lost; pre- 
sumptuously we came; unheeded we must ietura! I 
brought you to be seen by your benefactress, but she fa 
going where she will find many such,”” 

He then led them away 5 but, auddenly coming back, 
“T may ace her, perhaps, no more! shall I not, then, 
pray for her? Great and aweful ie the change she fe 
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waking 5 what are human revolutions, how pitiful, how 
insignificant, compaed with it!—Come, little babies, 
come ; with gifts has she often blessed you, with wishes 
bless der / Come, let us kneel round her bed; let us 
all pray for her together ; lift up your innocent hands, 
and for all of you I will speak.” 

‘He then made the childien obey his injunctions, and 
having knelt himself, while Hemictta and Mary instantly 
did the same, “Sweet flower! he cried, * untimely 
cropt in years, yet in excellence mature! eatly decayed 
in misery, yet fragrant in innocence! Gentle be thy 
exit, for unsullied have been thy days; brief be thy 
pains, for few have been thy offences! look at her 
sweet babes, and bear her in your remembrance ; often 
will I visit you and revive the solemn scene. Look at 
her ye, also, who ac nearer to your end—Ah! will 
you bear it like her! ”” 

He paused; and the nurses and Mis Wyers, strack 
by this call, and moved by the genctal example, crept 
to the bed, and dropt on ‘thei knees, almost invohin- 
taily. 

“She departs,” reaumed Albany, “the envy of the 
world! while yet no guilt had seized her soul, and no 
remorse had maired her peace, She was the hand~ 
maid of charity, and pity dwelt in her bosom! her 
mouth was never open but to give comfoit; her foot- 
ateps were fallowed by blessings! Oh happy in pmity, 
be thine the song of triumph !—softly shalt thou sink 
to tempoiaty sleep,—sublimely shalt thou sise to life 
that wakes for ever { ”” : 

He then got up, took the childien by their litle 
hands, and went away, 
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Chapter x 
A TLRMINATION. 


R LYSTER and Delvile met them at the 
entiance into the house. Txtremely alarmed 
lest Cecilia had received any disturbance, they 

both hastened up stairs, but Delvile proceeded only to the 
door. He stopt there and listened 5 but all was silent : 
the prayers of Albany had struck an awe into every 
one; and Dr Lyster soon seturned to tell him there 
was no alteration in his patient, 

* And he has not disturbed her?” cried Delvile. 

© No, not at all.” 

“T think, then,’ said he, advancing, though trem 
bling, I will yet sce her once more.” 

“No, no, Mr Mortimer,” cried the doctor, why 
should you give yourself so unnecessary a shock ?”” 

“The shock,’? answered he, ‘is over !—tell me, 
however, is there any chance I may hurt er ?”” 

“T believe not; I do not think, just now, she will 
perceive you,’? 

“Well, then,—-I may grieve, perhaps, hereafter, that 
once more-—that one glance !”’—He stopt, irresolute + 
the doctor would again have dissuaded him, but, after o 
little hesitation, he assmed him he was prepared for the 
worst, and forced himself into the room. 

‘When again, however, he beheld Cecilin,—sendeleas, 
apeechless, motionless, her features void of all expres« 
sion, her cheeks without colour, her eyes without 
meaning,—he sliunk from the sight, he leant upon Dr 
T.yster, and almost groaned aloud. ‘ 

The doctor would have conducted him out of the 
apartment; but, recovering from thie firet agony, he 
turned again to view her, and. casting up hia eyes, fer 
vently ejaculated, “Oh merciful powers! Take, or 
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destroy her! let her not linger thus, rather Iet me lose 
her for ever!—O far rather would I see her dead, 
than in this dreadful condition ! ’” 

‘Then, advancing to the bed side, and yet more 
earnestly looking at her, “I pray not now,” he cried, 
“for thy life! inhumanly as I have treated thee, I am 
not yet so hardened as to wish thy misery lengthened : 
‘no; quick be thy restoration, or short as pure thy pitas 
age to eteinity!—Oh my Cecilia! lovely, however 
altered! sweet even in the arms of death and insanity | 
and dearer to my tortured heart in this calamitous state, 
than in all thy pride of health and beauty ! ””. 

He stopt, and turned from her, yet could not tear 
himself away; he came back, he again Jooked at her, 
he hung over her in anguish unutterable ; he kissed 
each burning hand, he folded to his bosom her fecble 
form, and, recovering hia speech, thongh almost burst- 
ing with sorrow, faintly articulated, “Is all over? no 
ray of reason left? no knowledge of thy wietched 
Delvile ?—no, none! the hand of death ia on her, and 
she is utterly gone!—sweet suffering excellence ! 
loved, lost, expning Cecilia !—-but I will not icpine | 
peace and kindred angels are watching to receive thee, 
and if thou art parted from thyself, it were impious ta 
Tament thou shouldet be fed from me.—Yet in thy 
tomb will be deposited all that to me could render 
existence supportable, every frail chance of happinces, 
every sustaining hope, dnd all alleviation of 
sorrow |.” : 

Dy Lyaster now again approaching, thought he per- 
ceived same change in his patient, and peremptorily 
forced ‘him away from her: then returning himeelf, he 
found that her eyes were shut, and she waa chopt 
asleep. : 

Thia was an omen the most favourable he conld 
hope. He now seated himself by the bedside, and de~ 
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termined not to quit her till the expected crisis was 
past, He gave'the stictest orders for the whole house 
to be kept quiet, and suffered no one in the room cither 
to apeak or move. 

Her sleep was long and heavy ; yet, when she awoke, 
her sensibility was evidently retuned. She started, 
suddenly 1aised her head from the pillow, looked round 
hea, and called out, “ where am [ now?” 

“Thank Heaven!” cried Henrietta, and was rush- 
ing forward, when Di Lyster, by a stern and angry 
look, compelled her again to take her seat. 

He then spoke to her himeelf, enquired how she did, 
and found her quite rational. 

Heniietta, who now doubted not her perfect re- 
covery, wept as violently for joy as she had before wept 
for grief ; and Mary, in the same belief, ran instantly to 
Delvile, eager to carry to him the first tidings that her 
mistress had 1ecovered her reason. 

Delvile, in the utmost emotion, then retyined to the 
chantber ; but stood at some distance from the bed, 
waiting Dr Lyster’s peimission to approach it. 

Cecilia was quiet and composed, her recollection 
seemed restored, and her intellects sound: but she was 
faint and weak, and contentedly silent, to avoid the 
effort of speaking. 

Dr Lyster encouraged this stillness, and suffered not 
anyone, not even Delyile, to advance to her. After 
a shoit time, however, she again, and very calmly, be- 
gan to talk to him. She now first knew him, and 
seemed much surprised by his attendance, She could 
not tell, she said, what of late had. happened to her, nor 
could gacss where she was, or by what means she came 
into such a place. Dr Lyster desied her at present 
not to think upon the subject, and promised her a full 
recount of everything, when she was stronger, and’’ 
more fit for conyersing. 
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This for a while silenced her. But, after a short 
pause, “Tell me,” she said, “Dr Lyster, have I no 
friend in this place but you?” 

* Yes, yes, you have several fiends here,” answered 
the Doctor, “only I keep them in order, lest they 
should burry or disturb you,” 

She seemed much pleased by this speech ; but soon 
after said, You must not, Doctor, keep them in order 
much longer, for the sight of them, I think, would 
much tevive me.” 

« Ah, Miss Beverley 1” ciied Henrietta, who could 
not now restrain herself, **may not 7, among the reat, 
come and speak to you?” ‘ 

« Who is that?” said Cecilia, in a voice of pleasure, 
though very feeble ; ‘is it my ever-dear Henrietta?” 

Oh this is joy indeed!” cricd she, fervently 
kissing her checks and forehead, « joy that T never, 
never expected to have more! ”* 

«Come, come,” cried Dr Lyster, “heie’s enough 
of this; did I not do well to keep such people off?” 

“1 believe you did,” said Cecilia, faintly smiling ; 
* my too kind Henrietta, you! must be more tranquil |”? 

«1 will, I will indeed, madam !—my dear, dear 
Miss Beyerley, I will indecd!—now once you have 
owned me, and once again I hear your sweet voice, I 
will do any thing, and every thing, for I am made happy 
for my whole life!” ‘ : 

Ah, sweet Henrietta! * cried Cecilia, giving her 
her hand, “ you must suppress these feelings, or our 
Doctor here will soon pait us. But tell me, Doctor, 
is there no one else that you can let me see?” 

Delvile, who had listened to this scene in the un- 
speakable pertmbation of that hope which is kindled 
from the very ashes of despair, was now springing for. 
ward; but Dr Lyster, fearful of the consequences, 
hastily arose. and with a Igok and air not to be disputed, 
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took hold of his arm, and led him out of the room. 
He then tepresented to him stiongly the danger of 
agitating or disturbing her, and charged him to keep 
from her sight till better able to bear it; assuring him 
at the same time that he might now reasonably hope 
her recovely. 

Delvile, lost in transport, could make no answer, 
but flew into his arms, and almost madly embraced 
him; he then hastened out of sight to pour forth 
fervent thanks, and hurrying back with equal speed, 
again embraced the Doctor, and while his manly cheeks 
weie bunt with tears of joy, he could not yet articulate 
the glad tumult of his soul. 

The woithy Dr Lyster, who heartily putook of his 
happiness, again urged him to be discreet ;.and Delvile, 
no fonger intiactable and desperate, gratefully con- 
cuned in whatever he commanded. Dr Lyster then 
retuned to Cecilia, and to relieve her mind from any 
uneasy epee: talked to her openly of Delvile, gave 
her to understand he was acquainted with her marriage, 
and tald‘her he had prohibited their meeting till each 
was better able to support it. 

Cecilia by this delay seemed half gratified, and half 
disappointed ; bat the rest of the physicians, who had 
been summoned upon this happy change, now appearing, 
the orders were yet more strictly enforced for keeping 
her quiet. 

She submitted, therefore, peaceably; and Delvile, 
whose gladdened heart still throbbed with speechless 
rapture, contentedly watched at her chamber door, and 
obeyed implicitly whatever was said to him, 

She now visibly, and almost hourly grew better ; and, 
in a short time, her anxiety to know all that was passed, 
and by what means she became so ill, and confined in a 
house of which she had not any knowledge, obliged Dr 
Lyster to make himself master of these particulars, that 
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he might communicate them to her with a calmness that 
Delvile could not attain. 

Delvile himself, happy to be spared the bitter task of 
such a telation, informed him all he knew of the story, 
and then entreated him to nartate to her also the motives 
of his own strange, and he feared unpardonable conduct, 
and the scenes which had followed their paiting. 

He came, he said, to England, ignorant of all that 
had past in his absence, intending meiely to wait upon 
his father, and communicate his marriage, before he gave 
directions to his lawye: for the settlements ind prepara 
tions which were to precede its further publication, He 
meant, also, to satisfy himself, of the real situation of 
Mr Monckton, and then, after an interview with Cecilia, 
to have returned to his, mother, and waited at Nice till 
he might publicly claim his wife. 

To this parpose he had wiitten in his letter, which 
he meant to have put in the Post-office in London him- 
self; and he had but just alighted from hia chaise, when 
he met Ralph, Cecilia’s servant, in the strect, 

Haatily stopping him, he enquired if he had left his 
place? “No,” answered Ralph, “I am only come up 
to town with my lady.” 

«With your lady?” cried the astonished Delvile, 
‘is your lady then in town?” 

Yes, sir, she is at Mrs Belfield’s.” 

“At Mra Belfield’s?—is her daughter retuned 
home?” 

“No, sir, we left her in the country,”” 

He was then going on with a further account, but, 
in too much confusion of mind to hear him, Delvile 
abruptly wished him good night, and marched on himself 
towards Befield’s, 

The pleasure with which he would have heard that 
Cecilia was so near to him, was totally ‘lost in his per~ 
plexity to account for her journey. Her lettera had 
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never -binted at such a pirpose,—the newg reached him 

only by accident,—it was ten o’clock’ at night,--»yet she 

was at Belfield’s—though the sister was atvay,——-though 

the mother was professedly odious to. her! In’.an 

instant, all he had formerly heard, all he had formerly: 
disregarded, rushed suddenly upon his memory, -and: he 

began to believe he had been deluded; that his father 

was right, and that Belfield had some strange-and-ini:’ 
proper influence over her heart. re 

The suspicion was death to him; he drove it’ from! 
him, he concluded the whole was some. error: his reason 
as powerfully as his tenderness vindicated her innocence; 
and though he arrived at the house in much disorder, 
he yet arrived with’a firm persuasion of an honourable , 
éxplanation,, 

he door wag open,—a chaise, was. at it in’ waiting, \ 
—Mrs Belfield was listening in the passage ; these ap-"' 
pearances were strange, and encreased his agitation. | 
asked for her son in.a voice scarce audible,—-she told | 
him he was engaged with a lady, and. must not be dis-- 
vturbed. 

That fatal answer, at a moment so big with the most’ : 
horrible surmises, was decisive: furiously,’ therefore, he | 
forced himself past her, and opened: the door +—but. 
when he ‘saw them together,—the rest of the family 
‘confessedly excluded, his rage turned to horror,:and:he : 
could hardly support himself. ’ un 
“«. ©O Dr Lyster! ”’ he continued; “ask of the. sweet” 
creature if these circumstances offer any extenuation for 
the fatal jealousy which’ scized me? never by mystlf 
while I: live will it be forgiven, but she, perhaps, who’ 
is all softness, all ‘compassion, and all peace, may: some’ 
time hence think’ my- sufferings almost equal ‘to’ my 
offence”? ‘ ‘ 

He then proceeded in-his narration, 

When: he had.so peremptorily ordered her chaise to: 
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“St James’s-square, he went back fo the house, ‘and de- 
“sited Belficld to walk out with him.” Hecomplied, and 
“they were both sifent till they came to:a Coffeehouse, 
where they asked-for a private room. ‘The whole way 
they went, his. ‘heart, secretly satisfied. of the purity of 
Cecilia; smote him. for the situation in which- he had 
eft hers yet,’ having unfortunately gone so fir-as to 
‘make his suspicions apparent, he thought it neccasary 
to-his character that their abolition should be equally 
public... : : fen Dos 
» When they were alone? “ Belfield,” ‘he: said, “to 
obviate any iniputation of impertinence in my enquiries, 
‘L.deny not, what I prestime you have been told by her~ 
‘self, that I have the nearest interest in ‘whatever con- 
cerns. the lady from whom we are just now parted :. I 
must beg, therefore; an explicit account of the: purpose 
of your private conversation with her.”” 

-&My Delvile,”” answered Belfield, with mingled 
candour ‘and. spirit, Iam not commonly much. dis- 
posed: to. answer enquiries thus, cavalierly put to me's 
yet here, as T. find myself not the principal person. con~ 
cerned, I think Iam bound in justice to spéak. for the 
absent who is, I assure you, therefore, most solemnly; 
that’ your interest in Miss Beverley I never heatd but 
by common report, that-onr being alone together was by 
both of us: undesignéd and undesired, that the honour 
she did. our house in calling at it, was merely to acquaint 
my mother with, my sistey’s removal to Mrs. Harrel’s, 
and that-the part which I had myself in her condescen~ 
sion, was simply to.be consulted Upon a. journey which 
she’ has in contemplation to the South of Iranes . And 
now, sir, having given you this peaceable. satisfaction, 
you. will find me extremely at your service to offer any 
other.”” SAE Bea ess , 

Delvile instantly :held out his band to him; «What 
you. assert,” he eaidy upon’ your honour, requires no 
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other testimony. Your gallantry and_ your probity are 
equally well known to me; with either, therefore, I am 
content, and by no means require the intervention of 
both.” 

They then parted; and now, his doubts removed, 
and his panctilio satisfied, he flew to St James’s-square, 
to entreat the forgiveness of Cecilia for the alarnt he 
had occasioned her, and to hear the reason of her sudden 
journey, and change of measures. But when he came 
there, to find that his father, whom he had concluded 
was at Delvile Castle, was*in the house, while Cecilia 
had not even enquired for him at the door,—‘ Oh let 
me not,” he continued, “even to myself, let me not 
trace the agony of that moment !—where to seek her I 
knew not, why she was in London I could not divine, 
for what purpose she had given the postilion a new 
direction T could form no idea. Yet it appeared that 
she wished to avoid me, and once more, in the frenzy 
of my disappointment, I supposed Belfield a party in 
her concealment, Again, therefore, 1 sought him,-—at 
his own house,—at the coffee-house where I had left 
him,—in vain, wherever I came, I just missed him, for, 
hearing of my search, he went with equal restlessness, 
from place to place to meet me. I rejoice we both 
failed; a repetition of my enquiries in my then irritable 
state, must inevitably have provoked the most fatal 
resentment, 

«TJ will not dwell upon the scenes that followed,— 
my laborious search, my fruitless wanderings, the dis« 
traction of my suspense, the excess of my despair !_—. 
even Belfield, the fiery Belfield, when I met with him 
the next day, was so much touched by my wretched~ 
ness, that he bore with all my injustice; feeling, noble 
young man! never will I lose the remembrance of his 
high-souled patience. 

«And now, Dr Lyster, go to my Cecilia ; tell her 
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this tale, and try, for you have skill sufficient, to soften, 
yet not wound her with my sufferings. If then she can’ 
bear to sce me, to bless me with the sound of her sweet 
voice, no longer at war with her intellects, to hold out 
to me her loved hand, in token of peace and forgive- 
ness, Oh, Dr Lyster! preserver of my life int hers! 
give to me but that exquisite moment, and every past 
evil will be for ever obliterated ! ”” 

« You must be calmer, Sir,” said the Doctor, * be- 
fore I make the attempt. ‘hese hetoicks are mighty 
well for sound health, and strong nerves, but they will 
not do for an invalide.” 

He went, however, to Cecilia, and gave her this 
narration, suppressing whatever he feared would most 
affect her, and judicioualy enlivening the whole by his 
strictures, Cecilia was much casier for this removal of 
her perplexities, and, a3 her anguish and her terror had 
been unmixed with resentment, she had now no desire 
but to reconcile Delvile with himself 

Dr Lyster, however, by his friendly authority, 
obliged her for some time to be content with this 
relation ; but when she grew better, her impatience 
became stronger, and he feared opposition would be as 
hurtful as compliance. 

Delvile, therefore, was now admitted; yet slowly 
and with trepidation he advanced, terrified for her, and 
fearful of himself, filled with remorse for the injuries 
she had gustained, and impressed with grief and horror 
to behold her so ill and altered, 

Supported by pillows, she sat almost upright, ‘The 
moment she saw him, she attempted to bend forward 
and welcome him, calling out in a tone of pleasure, 
though faintly, “Ah! dearest Delvile! is it you??? 
but too weak for the effort she had made, she sunk back 
upon her pillow, pale, trembling, and disoidered, 

Dr Lyster would then have interfered to postpone 
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their further conveisation ; but Delvile was no longer 
master of himself or his passions: he daited fo: ward, 
and kneeling at the bed side, “Sweet injured excel- 
lence!” he ctied, “wife of my heat! sole object of 
my chosen affection! dost thou yet live? do I hear thy 
loved voice?—do I see thee again?—art thou my 
Cecilia? and have I indeed not lost thee?’ then 
regading he mote fixedly, “Alas,” he ciied, art 
thou indeed my Cecilia! so pale, so emaciated !—Oh 
suffering angel! and couldst thou then call upon Delvile, 
the guilty, bar heait-bioken’ Delvile, thy destroyer, thy 
murderer, and yet not call to execrate him ?”? 

Cecilia, extremely affected, could not utter a word ; 
she held out to him her hand, she looked at him with 
gentleness and kindness, but tears started into her eyes, 
and trickled in Iaige diops down her colourless cheeks, 

“Angelic creatwe!” cried Delvile, his own teas 
overflowing, while he pressed to his lips the kind token 
of her pardon, “can you give to me again a hand so ill 
deseived ? can you look with such compassion on the 
author of your wocs? on the wretch, who for an m-* 
stant could doubt the punity of a mind so seraphic |” 

“Ah, Delvile! ? cried she, a little reviving, “think 
no move of what is past !—to see you,-—-to be yoursy— 
chives all evil from my 1emembrance ! ** 

“I am not worthy this joy!” ciied he, rising, 
kneeling, and rising again; “I know not how to aue- 
tain it! a forgiveness sugh as this,—when I believed 
you must hate me for ever! when repulse and aveision 
were all I daed expect,—when my own inhumanity 
had bereft thee of thy reason,—when the grave, the 
pitiless giave, was aheady open to receive thee.’’— 

“Too kind, too feeling Delvile!”’ cred the pene- 
trated Cecilia, “relieve your loaded heart from these 
hitter 1ecollections; mine is lightened already,—~lightened, 
T think, of every thing but its affection for yaw #* 
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“Oh woide of transport and extacy!” cried the 
emaptuied Delvile, 6h partner of my life! friend, 
solace, darling of my bosom! that so lately I thought 
expiring! that I folded to my bleeding heart in the 
agony of eternal ia raemiee 17 , 

“Come away, Sir, come away,” ciicd Dr T.yster, 
who now saw that Cecilia was greatly agitated, «1 will 
not be answerable for the continuation of this scene ;”” 
and taking him by the am, he awakened him from his 
frantic 1apture, b assuming him she would faint, and 
forced him away from her: 

Soon after he was gone, and Cecilia became more 
tianquil, Hemietta, who had wept with bitterness in a 
corner of the room duiing this scene, approached her, 
and, with an attempted smile, though in a voice hardly 
audible, said, * Ah, Miss Beverley, you will, at Jast, 
then be happy! happy as all your goodness deserves. 
Aud I am swe I should rejoice in it if I was to die to 
make you happier ! ” 

Cecilia, who but too well knew het full meaning, 
tenderly embraced he, but was prevented by Dr 
Lyster from ehtering into any discowse with her. 

The fist meeting, however, with Delvile being over, 
the second was far more quiet, and in a very short tune, 
he would scarcely quit her a moment, Cecilia heveelf 
receiving fiom his sight a pleasme too great for denial, 
yet too serene for danger. 

The worthy Dr Lyster, finding her prospect of 1e~ 
covery thus fair, prepaed for leaving London: but, 
equally deshous to do good out of his jrofeasion as in 
it, he finst, at the request of Delvile, waited apon his 
father, to acquaint him with his present situation, solicit 
his directions for his future proceedings, and endeavour 
to negociate a general reconciliation, ‘ 

Mr Delvile, to whose proud heat social joy could 
find no avenue, was yet touched most sensibly by the 
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1estoration of Cecilia. Neither his dignity nor his dis- 
pleasure had been able to 1epress remorse, a feeling to 
which, with all his foibles, he had not been accustomed: 
‘The view of her distiaction had dwelt upon his imagin- 
ation, the despondency of his son had struck him with 
fear and horror. He had been haunted by self reproach, 
and puisued by vain egret; and those concessions he 
had refused to tendeiness and enteeaty, he now willingly 
accorded to change repentance for tranquility. He 
sent instantly for his son, whom even with tears he em~- 
braced, and felt his own peace restored as he pronounced 
his forgiveness, 

New, however, to kindness, he retained it not long, 
and a stranger to generosity, he knew not how to make 
her welcome: the extinction of his remorse abated his 
compassion for Cecilia, and when solicited to receive 
her, he ievived the charges of Mr Monckton, 

Cecilia, informed of this, determined to write to that 
gentleman herself, whose long and painful illness, joined 
to his isrecoverable loss of her, she now hoped might 
prevail with him to make separation for the injuries he 
had done her. 


To Mr Monckton. 


L write not, Sir, to upbraid you; the woes which 
have followed your ill offices, and which you may some 
time hear, ‘will render my reproaches superfluous, 
write but to beseech that what is past may content you ; 
and that, however, while I was single, you chose to 
misrepresent me to the Delvile family, you will have so 
much honour, since I am now become one of it, as to 
acknowledge my innocence of the ctimes laid to my 
charge. 

In remembrance of my former long friendship, I send 
you my good wishes; and in consideiation of my hopes 
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from your recantation, I send you, Sir, if you think it 


worth acceptance, my forgiveness. 
Crema Detvitnu 


Mr Monckton, after many long and painful atruggles 
between useless rage, and involuntary remorse, at length 
sent the following anawer. 


To Mrs Mortiner Delvile. 


Those who could ever frelfeve you guilty, must have 
been eager to think you so, I meant but your welfare‘ 
at all times, and to have saved you fiomva connection I 
never thenght equal to your merit, I am grieved, but 
not surprised, to hear of your injmies; fiom the alliance 
you haye formed, nothing else could be expected: if 
my testimony to your innocence can, however, setve to 
mitigate them, I scruple not to declare I believe it 
without taint. 


Delvile sent by Dr Lyster this letter to his father, 
whose rage at the detection of the perfidy which had 
deceived him, was yet inferior to what he felt that his 
family was mentioned so injuiiously. 

His conference with Dr Lyster was long and painful, 
but decisive: that sagacioua and friendly man knew 
well haw to wotk upon his passions, and so effectually 
awakened them by representing the disgrace of his own 
family from the present situation of Cecilia, that before 
he quitted his house he was authoiised to invite her to 
remove to it. 

When he returned from his embassy, he found 
Delvile in her room, and each waiting with impatience 
the event of his negociation, 

The Doctor with much alacrity gave Cecilia the 
invitation with which he had been charged; but Delvile, 
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jealous for he: dignity, was angry and dissatisfied his 
father brought it not himself, and exclaimed with much 
mortification, “Is this all the grace accorded me?” 
“Patience, patience, Sir,” answered the Doctor; 
‘when you have thwaited any body in thei: first hope 
and ambition, do you expect they will send you theit 
compliments and many thanks for the disappointment? 
Pray Jet the good aes dee have his way in some little 
matters, since you have taken such effectual cate to put 
out of his 1each the power of having it in greater.” 
“© far from stating obstacles,” ced Cecilia, “let 
‘us solicit a .econcihation with whateve: concessions he 
may require, \The misery of DISOBEDIENCE we 
have but too fatally experienced ; and thinking as we 
think of filial ties and parental claims, how can we ever 
hope happiness till forgiven and taken into favour?” 
«True, my Cecilia,” answered Delvile, “and 
generous and'condescending as tiue; and if you cah 
‘thus sweetly comply, I wil piatefully forbear making 
any opposition. Too much already have you suffered 
fiom the impetuosity of my temper, but [ will try to 
curb it in futme by the 1emembrance of your injuties.” 
«The whole of this unfortunate business,” said Di 
Lyster, “has been the result of PRIDE and PRE- 
JUDICE, Your uncle, the Dean, began it, by his 
aubitiary will, as if an ordinance of his own could anest 
the comse of natme! and as if se had power to keep 
alive, by the Joan of a name, a family in the male bianch 
already extinct. Your father, Mr Mortimer, continued 
it with the same self-partialty, preferiing the wietched 
gratification of tickling his ea with a favourite sound, 
to the solid happiness of his son with a rich and de- 
serving wife. Yet this, however, remember; if to 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE you owe your miseries, 
so wonderfally is good and evil balanced, that to 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE you will aleo owe thei 
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termination; for all that I-could say to Mr Delvile, 
either of reasoning or entreaty,—and 1 said all I could 
suggest, and I suggested all a man need wish to hear, — 
was totally thrown away, till I pointed out to him his 
own disgiace, in haying a daughter-in-law immed. in 
these mean lodgings ! 

«Thus, my dew young lady, the tenor which diove 
you to this house, and the suffeings which have con« 
fined you in it, will prove, in the event, the source of 
yout futue peace: for when all my best rhetoick failed 
to melt Mr Delvile, I instantly brought him to tems 
by coupling his name with a pawnbokei’s! And he 
could not with moe disgust hea his son called Mi 
Beverley, than think of his son’s wife when he hems 
of the Yéree Blue Balls! ‘Thus the same passions, 
taking but different directions, do mischief and cure it 
alternately. . 

“Sach, my good young fiiends, is the MORAL 
of your calamities, You have all, in my opinion, been 
stiangely at cross purposes, and trifled, no one knows 
why, with the first blesangs of fife. My only hope is 
that now, having among you thiown away its luxuiica, 
hee will have known enough of misery to be glad to 

ir its necessaries.” 
his excellent man was yet prevailed upon by Del» 
vile to stay and agsiat in removing the fecble Cecilia to 
St James’e-squaie, : 

Henrietta, for whom Mi Arnott’s equipage and sei~' 
vants had stil] »emained in town, was then, thotigh with 
much difficulty, persuaded to go back to Suffolk; but 
Cecilia, however fond of her society, was too sensible 
of the dangei and impropriety of her present situation, 
to 1eceive fiom it any pleasme, 

Mr Delvile’s reception of Cecilia wae fornnd and 
cold : yet, as she now appeated publicly in the characs 
tet of his son’s wife, the beat apartment in his house 
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had been prepared for her use, his domestics wee , 
instiacted to wait upon her with the utmost iespect, 
and Lady Honoria Pemberton, who was accidentally in 
town, offeied fiom cwiosity, what Mr Delvile accepted 
from parade, to be herself in St James’s-square, in 
order to do honow to his daughter-in-law’s first 
entiance. 

When Cecilia was a little recovered from the shack 
of the first interview, and the fatigue of het removal, 
the anxious Mortimer would instantly have had her 
conveyed to her own apaitnfent; but, willing to exert 
herself, and hoping to oblige Mr Delvile, she declared 
she was well able to remain some time longer in the 
dhawing-room. 

“ My good friends,” said Dr Lyster, “in the course 
of my long practice, I have found it impoasible to study 
the human frame, without a little studying the human 
minds and from all that I have yet been able to make 
out, either by observation, 1eflection, or compaiison, it 
appeais to me at this moment, that Mi Mortimer Del- 
vile has got the best wife, and that you, Sir, have here 
the most faultless daughter-in-law, that any husband or 
any father in the three kingdoms belonging to his 
Majesty can eithe: have or desire.” 

ecilia smiled ; Montime: looked his delighted con- 
ewrence; Mi Delvile forced himself to make a stiff 
inclination of the head; and Lady Honoria gaily ex- 
claimed, «Di Lyster, when you say the des? and the 
most faultless, you should always add the rest of the 
company excepted,” 

«Upon my word,” ciied the Doctor, “T beg your lady- 
ship’s pardon ; but there is a certain unguarded warmth 
comes across a man now and then, that dives efiguelte 
out of his head, and makes him speak tiuth before he 
well knows wheie he is.” 

5§Q tenible!” cried she, ‘this is sinking deeper 
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and deeper, I had hoped the town air would haye 
taught you better things; but I find you have visited at 
Delvile Castle till you are fit for no other place.”” 

© Whoever, Lady Hononia,” said Mi Delvile, much 
offended, “is fit for Delvile Castle, must be fit for 
every other place ; though every othe place may by no 
means be fit for him.” 

O yes, Sir,” ciied she, giddily, ‘every possible 
place will be fit for him, if he can once bear with that. 
Don’t you think so, Di Lyster?”” 

«Why, when a man ifs the honour to see your 
ladyship,” answered he, good-humomedly, “he is apt 
to think too much of the peison, to care about the 
place.”* } 
«Come, T begin to have some hopes of you,’’ cried 
she, “for I see, fo. a Doctor, you have really a vey 
pretty notion of a compliment: only you haye one great 
fault still ; you look the whole time as if you said it for 
a joke.” 

“Why, in fact, madam, when a man hae been a 
plain dealer both in word and fook for upwards of fifty 
yeata, ’tis expecting too quick a reformation to demand 
ductility of voice and eye from him ata blow. How- 
ever, give me but a little time and a little encourage- 
ment, and, with such a tutress, twill be hard if I do 
not, in a very few lessons, learn the right method of 
seasoning a simper, and the newest fashion of twisting 
words fiom meaning.” 

“But play,” ciied she, “upon those occasions, 
always remember to look scious. Nothing sets off a 
compliment so much asa long face, IF you ae tempted 
to an unseasonable laugh, think of Delvile Castle; ’tis 
an expedient I commonly make use of myself when I 
am afraid of being too frisky: and it always succeeds, 
for the very iccollection of it gives me the head~ache in 
a moment. Upéna my word, Mr Delvile, you must 
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have the constitution of five men, to have kept such 
good health, after living so long at that honible place. 
You can’t imagine how you’ve surpiised me, for I have 
regularly expected to hear of yom death at the end of 
every summer: and, I assure you, once, I was very near 
buying mourning,” 

« The estate which descends to a man from his own 
ancestois, Lady Honotia,” answered Mr Delvile, « will 
seldom be apt to injure his health, if he is conscious- of 
committing no misdemeanour which has degraded their 
memory.”? 6 . 

«How vastly odious this new fathe: of yours is!” 
said Lady Honoia, in a whisper to Cecilia; “ what 
could ever induce you to give up your cha:ming estate 
for the sake of coming into this face old family! I 
would really advise you to have your mariiage annulled, 
You have only, you know, to take an oath that you. 
were forcibly run away with ; and as you are an Heiress, 
and the Delviles are all so violent, it will easily be 
credited. And then, as soon as you are at libetty, I 
would advise you to many my little Lord Derford.” 

Would you only, then,” said Cecilia, ‘have me 
1egain my freedom in order to part with it?” 

Certainly,” answered Lady Hononia, “for you 
can do nothing at all without being married ; a single 
woman is a thousand times moie shackled than a wife ; 
for.she is accountable to every body ; and a wife, you 
know, has nothing to do but just to manage her 
husband,”’ 

* And that,” said Cecilia, amiling, “ you consider as 
a trifle??? 

“Yes, if you do but mairy a man you don’t care 
for.” 

* You aie right, then, indeed, to recommend to me 
my Lord Derford! ” 

“O yea, he will make the prettiest husband in the 
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world ; you may fly about yourself aa wild aa a lark, 
and keep him the whole time as tame asa jack-daw: 
and though he may complain of you to your friends, he 
will never have the courage to find fault to your face, 
But as to Montimer, you will not be able to govern him 
as long as you lives for the moment you have put him 
upon the fiet, you'll fall into the dumps yoweelf, hold 
out your hand to him, and, losing the opportunity of 
gaining some material point, make up at the first soft 
woud.” 

Yon think, then, the quarrel more amusing than 
the reconciliation ?”” 

«O, a thousand times! for while you are quauel- 
ling, you may say any thing, and demand any thing, but 
when you aie reconciled, you ought to behave pietty, 
and seem contented,” 

Those who presume to have any pretensions to 
your ea said Cecilia, “would be made happy 
indeed. should they hear your principles ! ”” 

«0, it saad not signify at all,” answered she, 
* for one’s fathers, and uncles, and those sort of people, 
altvaya make connexions foy one, and not a cieature 
thinks of ou principles, till they find them out by otr 
conduct: and‘ nobody can possibly do that till we are 
married, for they give us no power beforehand, The 
men know nothing of us in the world while we are 
single, but how we can dance a minuet, or play a lesson 
upon the hatpsichord.”” 

«And what else,” said Mr Delvile, who advanced, 
and heard thie last speech, “ need a young lady of rank 
desire to be known for? your ladyship autely would not 
have her degiade herself by studying like an artist o1 
professor?” 

“O no, Sir, I would not have her atudy at all; it’s 
mighty well for childien, but really after ‘sixteen, and 
when one is come out, one has quite fatigue enough in 
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dressing, and going to public places, and ordering new 
things, without all that torment of fist and second 
position, and E upon the first line, and F upon the first 
space ! 7 

“Your ladyship must, however, pardon me for hint~ 
ing,” said Mr Delvile,“ that a young lady of condition, 
who has a proper sense of het dignity, cannot be seen 
too sarely, or known too little.” 

*Q but T hate dignity!” cried she carelessly, * for 
it’s the dullest thing in the world, I always thought 
it was owing to that you*weie so httle amusing ;— 
really I beg yom pardon, Sir, I meant to say so little 
talkative.” 

“T can easily credit that your ladyship spoke hastily,”* 
answered he, highly piqued, “for I believe, indeed, a 
person of a family such as mine, will hardly be supposed 
td have come into the world for the office of amusing 
it!”? 

*O no, Sir,’ cried she, with pretended innocence, 
“ nobody, I am sure, ever saw you with such a thought.” 
Then, turning to Cecilia, she added in a whisper, 
You cannot imagine, my dear Mis Mortimer, how 1 
detest this old cousin of mine! Now pray tell me 
honestly if you don’t hate him yourself?” 

T hope,”’ said Cecilia, “tg have no reason.” 

“Loid, how you ate always upon your guard! If 
1 were half as cautious, I should die of the vapours in 
a month; the only thing that keeps me at all alive, is 
now and then making people angry; for the folks at 
our house Jet me go out so seldom, and then send me 
with such stupid old chaperons, that giving them a little 
torment is really the only entertainment I can procme 
myself, O—but T had almost forgot to tell you a 
most delightful thing !”” 

© What is it?” ; 

“Why you must know I have the gieatest hopes in 
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the world that my father will quarrel with old Mr 
Delvile ! ” 

“ And is that such a delightful thing! ”” 

“© yes; I have lived upon the very idea this foit« 
night ; for then, you know, they’ll both be in « passion, 
and I shall see which of them looks frightfullest.” 

« When Lady Honoiia hiro rd cried Moytimei, 
* I always suspect some mischief.” * 

«No indeed,” answeied hei ladyship, I was merely 
congratulating Mra Mortimer about her marriage. 
Thongh really, upon secord thoughts, I don’t know 
whether I should not iathe: condole with her, for I have 
long been convinced she has a prodigious antipathy to 
you. I saw it the whole time I was at Delvile Castle, 
where she used to change colour at the very sound of 
your name; a symptom I never perceived when I talked 
to her of my Lord Derford, who would ceitainly have 
made her a thousand times a better husband.”? 

«Tf you mean on account of his title, Lady Honoria,” 
said Mr Delvile : your ladyship muat be strangely for- 
getful of the connections of your family, not to remem- 
ber that Moitimer, afte: the death of his uncle and 
myself, must inevitably inherit one far more honourable 
than a new-sprung-up family, like my Lod Einolf’s, 
could offer.” 

“Yes, Sir; but then, you know, she would have 
kept he estate, which would have been a vastly better 
thing than an old pedigree of new relations. Besides, I 
don’t find that any body cares for the noble blood of the 
Delviles but themselves; and if she had kept her 
van every body, I fancy, would have cared for 
that. 

« Every body, then,” said Mr Deivile, must be 
highly mercenary and ignoble, or the blood of an ancient 
and honourable house, would be thought contaminated 
by-the most distant hint of so degrading a comparison.” 
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“Dea Sir, whit should we all do with birth if it was 
not for wealth? it would neither take us to Ranelagh 
not the Opeia; nor buy us caps noi wigs, noi supply us 
with dinners nor bouquets”? . 

* Caps and wigs, dinneis and bouquets!” intetiupted 
Mr Delvile; “yom Sadyship’s estimate of wealth is 
teally exttemely minute,”? 

«Why, you know, Su, as to caps and wigs, they ale 
vely seious things, for we should look mighty droll 
figures to go about bare-headed; and as to dinneis, how 
would the Delviles have elasted all these thousand 
centuttes 1f they had disdained cating them?” 

*« Whatever may be your ladyship’s satisfaction,” said 
Mi Delvile, anguily, im depreciating a house that las 
the honour of bemg neatly allied with your own, you 
will not, T hope at least, instruct this lady,” turning 
to Cectha, “to adopt a similar contempt of its antiquity 
and dignity.” 

“This lady,” cried Mortimer, “will at least, by 
condescendingeto becamie one of it, secure us fiom any 
danger that such contempt may spread further.”” 

«Let me but,” sad Cecilia, looking gratefully at 
him, be as secme fiom exciting as I am fiom feeling 
contempt, and what can I have to wish?” 

“ Good and excellent young lady!” smd Di Lysate, 
“the first of blessmgs indeed is yous in the temperance 
of you own mind. When you began you cajeer in 
hfe, you appeated to us shoit-sighted mortals, to possess 
maié than yout shave of the good things of this world ; 
auch a union of iiches, beauty, independence, talenta, 
education and vnitue, seemed a monapaly to raise general 
envy and discontent; but mak with what sctupulous 
exactness the good and bad 1s ever balanced! You 
have had a thousand sorrows to which those who have 
looked up to you have been stiangers, and for which 
not all the advantages you possess have heen equivalent. 
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There is evidently thoughout thie would, in things as 
well as peisons, a levelling piciple, at war with pre~ 
emmence, and destiuctive of perfection.” 

“Ah!” cued Mortimer, a low voice to Cecilia, 
*thow much higher must we all use, or how much 
lower must you fall, ee any levellmg punciple will 
appioximate us with YOU!” 

He then entieated her to spare hei strength and 
spirits by returning to her own apartment, and the con- 
versation was broken up. 

“Pray permit me, Mr? Moitime,” cried Lady 
Honotia, in taking leave, “to beg that the first guest 
you invite to Delyile Castle may be me, You know my 
partiality to it aleady. I shall be paiticulaly happy in 
waitmg upon you in tempestuous weather! We can all 
stroll out together, you know, very soctably; and I 
sha’n’t be much in yom way, for if there should happen 
to be a storm, you can easily lodge me under some gieat 
tree, and while you amuse youtselves with a téte~ad-téte, 
give me the indulgence of my own teflections, I am 
vastly fond of thinking, and being alone, you know,~— 
especially in thunder and lightning ! ”? 

She then 1an away; and they all sepmated: Ceciha 
was conveyed up stairs, and the worthy Di Lystei, 
loaded with acknowledgments of every kind, set out for 
the countiy. 

Cecilia, still weak, and much emaciated, for some 
time lived almost wholly in het own 100m, wheie 
the giateful and solicitous attendance of Mortimer, 
alleviated the pain both of her illness and confinement : 
but, aa soon as her health petmitted travelling, he 
hastened with her abroad. 

Here tranquility once moie made its abode the heart 
of Ceciha; that heart so long tom with anguish, sus 
pense and horiou! Mis Delvile received her with 
the most 1apturous fondness, and the impression of her 
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sorrows gradually wore away, from her kind and 
maternal cares, and from the watchful affection and 
delighted tenderness of her son. 

The Egglestons now took entire possession of her 
estate, and Delvile, at her entreaty, foibore shewing any 
personal resentment of their conduct, and put into the 
hands of a lawyer the arrangement of the affair. 

They continued abroad some months, and the health 
of Mrs Delvile was toleiably re-established. They 
were then summoned home by the death of Lord 
Delvile, who bequeathed his nephew Mortimer his 
town house, and whatever of his estate was not annexed 
to his title, which necessaily devolved to his brother. 

The sister of Mrs Delvile, a woman of high spirit 
and strong passions, lived not long after him; but 
having, in her Jatter days, intimately connected herself 
with Cecilia, she was so much charmed with her character, 
and so much dazzled by her admiration of the extra~ 
ordinary sacrifice she had made, that, in a fit of sudden 
enthusiasm, she altered her will, to leave to her, and to 
her sole disposal, the fortune which, almost fiom his 
infancy, she had destined for her nephew. Cecilia, 
astonished and penetrated, opposed the alteration ; but 
even her sister, now Lady Delvile, to whom she daily 
became dearer, earnestly supported it; while Moutimer, 
delighted to restore to her through his own family, any part 
of that power and independence of which her genetowa 
and pure regard for himself had deprived her, was 
absolute in refusing that the deed should be revoked, 

Cecilia, from this flattering transaction, skceived a 
futher conviction of the malignant falsehood of Mr 
Monckton, who had always represented to her the 
whole of the Delvile family as equally poor in their 
circumstances, and illiberal in their minds. , The sttong 
spitit of active benevolence which had ever marked. her 
chayacter, was now again displayed, though no longer, 
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as hitherto, unbounded. She had learnt the error of 
profusion, even in charity and beneficence ; and she had 
4 motive for ceconomy, in her animated affection for 
Mortimer. 

She soon sent for Albany, whose surprise that ahe still 
existed, and whose rapture at her recovered prosperity, 
now threatened his senses from the tumult of his joy, 
with nearly the same danger they had lately been 
menaced by terror, But though her donations were 
circumscribed by prudence, and their objects were 
selected with disciimination, she gave to heiself all her 
former benevolent pleasure, in solacing his afflictions, 
while she softened his aspeiity, by restoring to him hie 
favourite office of being her almoner and monitor, 

She next sent to he: own penstonels, relieved those 
distresses which her sudden absence had occasioned, 
and renewed and continued the salaries she had allowed. 
them. Ali who had nourished reasonable expectations 
from her bounty she remembered, though she raised no 
new claimants but with ceconomy and circumapcction. 
But neither Albany nor the old pensioneis felt the 
satisfaction of Mortimer, who saw with new wonder 
the virtues of her mind, and whose admiration of her 
excellencies, made his gratitude perpetual for the 
happiness of his lot, 

‘he tender-hearted Henrietta, in returning to her 
new friends, gave way, with artless openness, to the 
violence of untamed grief; but finding Mr Arnott as 
wretched as heiself, the sympathy Cecilia had foiescen 
soon ehdeared them to each other, while the little 
intereat taken in cither by Mis Hartel, made them 
almost inseparable companions, 

Mrs Harrel, wearied by their melancholy, and sick 
of retirement, took the earliest oppoitunity that was 
offered her of changing her situation ; she married ver 
goon a man of fortune in the neighbourhood, and, 
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quickly forgetting all the past, thoughtlessly began the 
wold again, with new hopes, new connections,—new 
equipages and new engagements ! 

Henrietta was then obliged to go again to her mather, 
where, though deprived of all the indulgencies to which 
she was now become familiar, she was not more hurt 
by the separation than Mr Annott. So sad and so 
solitary his house seemed in her absence, that he soon 
followed her to town, and ictmned not till he cartied 
her back its mistiess, And there the gentle gratitude 
of hei soft and feeling hear?, engaged fiom the worthy 
Mi Arnott the tenderest affection, and, in time, healed 
the wound of his early and hopeless passion. 

The injudicious, the volatile, yet noble - minded 
Belfield, to whose mutable and, enterprising disposition 
life scemed always rather beginning than progressive, 
roved from employment to employment, and from public 
life to retirement, somed with the woild, and discon 
tented with himself, till vanquished, at length, by the 
constant friendship of Delvile, he consented to accept 
his good offices in again enteiing the army; and, 
being fortunately ordered out upon foreign service, his 
hopes were 1evived by ambition, and his prospects were 
brightened by a view of futwe honour, 

‘The wretched Monckton, dupe of his own cunnin 
and artifices, still lived in lingering misery, doubt 
which was most acute, the pain of his wound and con- 
finement, or of his defeat and disappointment, Led on 
by a vain belief that he had parts to conquer all difi- 
culties, he had indulged without sestraint a paasion in 
which interest was seconded by inclination. Allured 
by such fascinating powers, he shotly sufferéd nothing 
to stop his couse ; and though when he began his ca.cer 
he would have started at the mention of actual dis- 
honout, long before it was concluded, neither treachery 
nor perjury were regarded by him as stumbling blocks. 
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All fear of failing was lost in vanity, all sense of probity 
was sunk in interest, all sciuples of conscience were left 
behind by the heat of the chace. Yet the unforeseen and 
melancholy catastiophe of his long arta, illustrated in his 
despite what his principles had obscured, that even in 
woildly pursuits where fraud out-1una integrity, failue 
Joins dishonour to loss, and disappointment excites 
triumph instead of pity. 

The upiight mind of Cecilia, her pmity, her virtue, 
and the moderation of her wishes, gave to her in the 
warm affection of Lady Delvile, and the unremitting 
fondness of Mortimer, all the happiness human life 
seems capable of receiving :—yet human it was, and as 
such imperfect! she knew that, at times, the whole 
family must muimur at her loss of fortune, and at times 
she murmured heiself to be thus portionless, tho’ an 
HEIRESS. Rationally, however, she surveyed the 
world at large, and finding that of the few who had any 
happiness, there were none without some misery, she 
checked the tising sigh of 1epining moutality, and, 
giateful with geneial felicity, boe partial evil with 
chem fullest resignation. 
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